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THE MAN WHO ACCOMPLISHES. 


It is interesting to study the names of those who have 
become most famous in connection with the wonderful 
industrial and mechanical progress of the century just 
closed,and to recall the curious variations in the achieve- 
ments which have made them famous. Some of the ir- 
ventions have been more spectacular than useful, and 
indeed one well known electrician of today is better 
known because of his fantastic and impossible concep- 
tions than through any of his actual accomplishments. 
Others have giver to the civilized world inventions of 
great value, but which were a creation of an evolutionary 
process rather than of any one man’s brain. By this is 
meant that even without the co-operation 
of the professional inventor the natural 
mechanical progress of a few years would 
have led someone to discover and apply 
the new process or the new applicatior of 
natural law. 

Few are the inventions, however, which 
spring into being full fledged, perfect and 
complete; they require development and 
improvement. The new invention may in 
fact be nothing more thar a theory which 
has not yet been embodied in iron and 
steel, and when it has become a practical, 
smoothly working piece of mechanism the 
engineer or machinist is more its creator 
than the man to whom the idea first came. 
Even so the great stationary steam en- 
gines ard the flying locomotives of today 
are separated by an immeasurable dis- 
tance from their rude teakettle-like pro- 
genitors. The relations of fire and water in 
the formation of steam have by no means 
changed, but the most economical appli- 
cation in transforming fuel power into 
kinetie energy has been a matter of slow 
development—with a considerable percent- 
age of the fuel energy still wasted. Steam, 
however, remains the most satisfactory 
and economical motive power. We must 
still depend upon kind Nature’s work in 
storing up in the forests of long past 
ages the energy extracted from the rays 
of the tropical sun and preserved to the 
present time in coal beds whose ultimate 
exhaustion will be a matter of centuries 
am is now merely a subject of speculation, 
It is the sun of thousands of years ago 
that does our work for us through the 
steam boilers of today, while the sun of 
today shines down upon the weary toiler 
in the woods or in the saw mill. Steam 
has become such an efficient form of power and is so 
mdispensable to the industrial field to which the Amert- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is devoted, as to every other, that 
oftentimes a mill will let a practicable water power flow 
past its structure unused except for the transportation 
of logs, while its wheels are turned by steam. 

In the modern economical application of steam power 
in large uses the name of Corliss is well known. The 
monster engine at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition 
attracted great attention, contrasting mightily with the 
‘iny engine which was also on exhibition there, having 
for ts foundation a gold 25-cent piece. Of late years, 
however, the name of Corliss in connection with engines 
has been closely linked with that of another man, and the 
— engines of limited horse power have been replaced 
d Reynolds-Corliss engines running from 5,000 to 10,000- 
Py ere. The industrial development of the United 
tp : within recent years has been largely aided by the 
in . om of the steam engine, and when the story of 

m engine is told, perhaps in some age not yet 
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anticipated—when the Age of Steam has become a his- 
torical epoch and its history car be brought to a final- 
ity—the part which Mr. Reynolds has had in the prac- 
tical application of steam will doubtless have larger 
recognition than the achievements of other men who are 
perhaps more widely known at the present time. His 
work has been more largely identified with the name of 
the great manufacturing company of which he is an 
officer thar it has been with his own name, and has been 
more largely in the practical application of old and sound 
engineering ideas than in the exploitation of new ones, 
untried and often fantastic and sensational. 

It may be said, however, that Mr. Reynolds’ identifica- 
tion distinctly with steam engines has been a matter 





EDWIN REYNOLDS, 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
Superintendent of the EB. P. Allis Company. 


largely of chance, as his early working was in general 
mechanical engineering, covering a wide field. 

Edwin Reynolds is an American by birth and education 
and is a native of Mansfield, Conn., where he was borr on 
March 23, 1831. At the age of 16, after an ordinary 
school education, he was apprenticed to learn the trade 
of machinist in his native town, After a considerable 
experience as machinist in various shops, in 1858 he took 
up his residence im Aurora, Ind., as shop superintendent 
for Stedman & Co., manufacturers of engines, saw mills 
and drainage pumps, largely for plantation use. The 
outbreak of the civil war interfered with this business 
and Mr. Reynolds returned east. He was, however, no 
longer merely a machinist, but was becoming recognized 
as an emgineering expert. He was for a number of years 
engaged in perfecting various types of machinery, and 
much of his work during the years from 1858 to 1867 
still lives and has not been displaced by the continual 
development of new mechanical and engineering ideas. 

In 1867 Mr. Reyrolds entered the employ of the Corliss 
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Steam Engine Company, of Providence, R. I., and in 1871 
became its general superintendent. He occupied this 
position until the year after the Philadelphia exposition, 
when he associated himself with the late Edward P. Allis, 
of Milwaukee, and began the development of various 
improvements of his own or the Corliss type of engine, 
In that early year Milwaukee was the far northwest, 
and it required a great deal of faith in himself and in 
Milwaukee, and in the man with whom he had chosen to 
associate himself, to leave a permanent and settled posi- 
tion as the mechanical head of what was at that time 
the greatest engine manufacturing establishment in the 
world. The new enterprise, however, grew and pros- 
Mr. Reynolds remained identified with Edward P. 

Allis & Co., and upon the death of Edward 

P. Allis was made one of the trustees of 

his estate, and when the Edward P. Allis 

Company was formed entered his present 

position as second vice president of the com- 

pany, as well as general superintendent. 

It is difficult to analyze the elements of 
Mr. Reynolds’ success as a mechanical en- 
gineer, but probably the strongest feature 
of it has been his deep insight into funda- 
mental principles and his ability to apply 
them in correctly designed machinery. 
With all the improvement in tools and 
machi» ry there is a wonderfully large 
eleme: + of conservatism extant. A tool or 
machine will continue to be manufactured 
in on way because it has been so made, 
and the more complicated the piece of 
machinery the more is this likely to be 
true, because it is more difficult to attain 
the mastery of the principles involved and 
to perceive in what way they may more 
efficiently be worked out. 

The instances have been almost innumer- 
able in which Mr, Reynolds’ productions 
have worked a radical change im current 
engineering practice. One of the most 
remarkable instances, however, was when . 
Mr. Reynolds designed for the old Joliet 
Steel Company a blowing engine entirely 
different from any that had theretofore 
been contracted. Among the competitive 
designs submitted by engineering experts 
from all over the world Mr. Reynolds’ 
was unique. H. S. Smith, at that time 
president of the company, had sufficient 
insight to perceive that it was worked out 
on sound engineering principles and clear- 
ly an advance upon current methods. So 
far it was merely a design which had not 
yet beer tested; but it secured the con- 

tract and the completed engine more than fulfilled ex- 
pectations and had not been running a month before 
eAndrew Carnegie had perceived the advantages of the 
new construction and had given the Allis company a 
duplicate order which afterwards resulted in $5,000,000 
worth of business in that class of work. The modern 
pumping engine is another development of Mr. Reynolds’ 
genius, both those for high pressure duty and the ones 
for handling a very large volume of water over a slight 
lift, as im draining land or causing a stream to flow in 
an opposite direction from that which nature intended 
that it should flow. 

The direct connection of a steam engine to a generator 
upon the same shaft was first accomplished by Mr. Rey- 
nolds, and this type of low speed, direct coupled engine 
and generator is now the stamdard for economical per- 
formance the world over, and is manufactured in units of 
10,000-horse power, and with a weight approaching near- 
ly 1,000 tons, The use of the more highly developed 
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Receipts of the province of New Brunswick from 
stumpage on lumber cut from crown lands during 1900 
amounted to an aggregate of $112,315.59. There were 
nearly 200 licensees whose payments range from $2 or $3 
up to over $11,000 for the highest, 

OPA LBD PB LD LI ILI I ID 

It has long been recognized by students of forestry 
subjects in this country that there is a division of inter- 
est and responsibility which must be done away with 
before successful administration of the public forest 
lands of the government can be secured. The title to 
public lands is vested in the interior department, Indian 
ands are in charge of a separate bureau, surveys. and 
timber estimates are to a considerable extent in charge 
of the geological division of the department of the inte- 
nor, while the forestry division proper is a part of the 
agricultural department. The heads of the various 
grand departments are now trying to combine all these 


various responsibilities and interests in order that the 
wood lands belonging to the government may be intelli- 
gently and efficiently administered. 
OBB BPP PLD DIDI 
Sweden does not depend upon the extent of its forest 
resources or natural growth to maintain its position as 
a lumber producing country, but has an elaborate forest 
system which is eminent for the practical results secured, 
The state owns over 18,000,000 acres of public forests and 
is constantly buying and planting waste lands. The 
result is that these state lands furnish no insignificant 
proportion of the total lumber supply and they are con- 
ducted on forestry methods at a very handsome profit 
to the government, the net profits of the system to the 
state being four times its expenditures. The area of 
Sweden is 172,000 square miles, or nearly 100,000 square 
miles less than Texas and only about 14,000 square miles 
greater in area than California. Oregon and Washing- 
ton combined have nearly its area. It would seem, 
therefore, that what is practicable in Sweden should be 
practicable in the United States. The combined area 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, the three great 
white pine states of this country, is 250,000 square 
miles, and, granting that the large part of their area 
is not suitable for tree culture or is more profitably em- 
ployed in other ways, there is no reason to doubt that 
if as great care were used in the’ maintenance and 
replacement of the white pine forests of those states 
they might serve as the basis of a lumber business of 
great magnitude forever. It is not too late for these 
states to preserve much of the forest wealth that yet 
remains and to replace part of that which has been taken 
away, and in so doing they would provide for the endur- 
ing wealth of their people. 
LPPBPBDDPD DID DD ILD 
The season of navigation upon the great lakes is nearly 
at hand, and in this connection it is interesting to ob- 
serve that the tonnage of United States vessels upon the 
great lakes is about 30 percent of the entire number of 
American vessels; of exclusively iron and steel vessels 
the percentage is larger, or 43 percent. The iron and steel 
vessels in use upon the lakes are also larger than those 
used elsewhere, though there is but 26 percent of the en- 
tire number of such vessels, while as above stated the ton- 
nage is 43 percent. Of the 778 vessels of 1,000 tons each 
or over now operated under the American flag, 424 vessels 
may be found upon the great lakes, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 911,533; this is nearly two-thirds of the entire 
tonnage on the lakes upon June 30, 1900. 
BBB LLL EII SDI 
Our Canadian friend, John Charltom, seems to have 
almost as much difficulty in getting his own way at home 
as in the United States. He tried to have the American 
duty on lumber taken off and did not succeed; now he 
wants the Canadians to put a duty om lumber imported 
from the United States, and there has developed a strong 
agricultural and industrial opposition which defeats his 
ends. Truly his ways are hard. 
PAPO 
Michigan Jumbermen who are operating mills over in 
Canada are having trouble with the regulations regard- 
ing the importation of labor. Men whom they took from 
Michigar with them have been sent back and the avail- 
able native help is not up to the standard. 
roorororrrrr—r—~—r—~r—~r 
Georgia gave the most used popular name to longleaf 
or pitch pine. It was the first state in which this valu- 
able wood was manufactured on a large scale and though 
other states may have as good timber and manufacture 
it on as large a scale, Georgia is a heavy producer of a 
fine product. In addition it is the leader in produc- 
tion of naval stores, also based on its longleaf forests. 
PA PPP PPP PLP 


San Francisco has hitherto dominated the cargo trade 
of the entire Pacific coast, but now Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia have issued a declaration of inde- 
pendence and purpose to control. the situation. Still 
San Francisco will continue to control a considerable 
part of the manufacturing capacity, will still: be the 
financial center of the coast, and will haye a special ad- 
vantage as the center of the vessel business. But whereas 
a few years ago most of the cargo mills were owned or 
controlled in San Francisco, there is now an enormous 
independent interest that is constantly growing and 
which feels that its welfare will be best subserved by 
new methods of its own adoption. 

BAP PD LD LI IDI I I SD 

Nearly every manufacturing plant pays some atten- 
tion to fire protective appliances. Sometimes they con- 
sist of a row of barrels along the ride of the roof, but 
probably the most common precaution is the placing of 


pails full of water in places convenient of access in case 
of fire. Pails so filled, however, have a habit of not stay- 
ing full, and an ingenious eastern mill superintendent has 
overcome this difficulty by hanging the fire pails upon a 
spring whose tension was only barely overcome when the 
pail was full of water. As soon as it became partially 
empty the flexion of the spring made an electric connéc- 
tion and sounded an alarm in the superintendent’s office. 
There is an excellent hint here. Inasmuch as a pail is a 
rather handy utensil, those designed to be used as fire 
pails are often made with rounding bottom, so that like 
the ancient Roman drinking vessel they cannot be set 
down except when empty, and will therefore not be bor- 
rowed for other uses. 

PPPOE 

Speaking of modern wood preserving processes, the 

old fashioned one of a lock upon the woodhouse door has 
not yet been superseded in many localities. 

BABB L LILI II TF 


The latest addition to the list of mutual companies, 
associations or individual underwriting concerns inter- 
ested in lumber insurance is “The Lumber Underwriters 
at Mutual Lloyds,” composed of officers and leading mem- 
bers of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Details are given in our eastern department. 


THE SOUTHERN PINE OUTLOOK. 


The yellow pine industry continues to show remark- 
ably favorable conditions. Notwithstanding the recent 
inclement weather extending over practically the entire 
country, which limited orders, hindered deliveries and 
practically shut down business in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, there has been no improvement in the condition 
of things at the mills. Most of them are so heavily 
loaded with orders that if they did not receive a new 
one for two or three weeks they would still be busy ship- 
ping out lumber and their stocks, therefore, would have 
no chance to increase. In fact, there has been a uni- 
form record so far this year of shipments in excess of the 
product, a condition which is almost or quite unprece- 
dented for the season. 

Within the last week or two, however, there has been 
an increase in the number of orders and the trade seems 
to have resumed its previous strength. There is, there- 
fore, no immediate possibility of improvement in the 
stock situation, and a continuance of the present firm 
market conditions is assured. All indications point to 
a good trade during April and May and that by mid- 
summer, if the crop prospects shall be favorable, an 
enormous agricultural trade will develop. In the mean- 
time, the heavier part of the business will be found in 
the towns and cities. 

The three factors which assure the continuance of a 
large business are, first, the prosperous industrial situa- 
tion which makes a call for yellow pine for industrial 
uses and for the building of factories, warehouses ete. ; 
second, the extensive amount of railroad building 
already under way and the larger amount that will soon 
be undertaken; third, the absence of labor troubles in 
the large cities which was such a handicap during 1900. 
Perhaps there might be added to the above the lower 
prices now prevailing as compared with a year or more 
ago, though that is a fluctuating influence which cannot 
be relied upon, 

In some of the yellow pine sections there are especial 
reasons for anticipating a larger trade later in the year. 
St. Louis is to have a great exposition in 1903 which 
bids fair to equal in cost, attractiveness and magnitude 
any exposition ever held. While the exposition demand 
proper will not develop in a large way for nearly a year, 
there will be, and already has begun, a tremendous 
building movement in St. Louis. The city has built 
sparingly for a number of years and even without the 
stimulus of the exposition could be expected to do a 
large amount of real estate improvement this year, but 
with that stimulus it is expected to be a phenomenal 
consumer of lumber, largely of yellow pine. 

Again, the opening of the Kiowa and Comanche coun- 
tries will cause a new demand for tens of millions of 
feet of southern pine. These last two influences, how- 
ever, are local or sectional in their character, though 
they will be of such magnitude as to be felt throughout 
the country. The diversion of, say, 100,000,000 feet of 
southern pine from its ordinary channels will not be 
without its influence upon the trade and lumber move- 
ment of the entire country. 

There remains to be considered the question of prices. 
The majority of the thoughtful men in the business 
deprecate a further advance and the conservative ele- 
ments are. disposed to resist advances as far as possible, 
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at Jeast in the near future. It is felt that nothing 
should be done to discourage the thorough establishment 
of the lumber consumption of the year. This is the sea- 
son when building projects are being laid out and begun. 
After the building of the year is well under way moder- 
ate advances will not hurt so much, but prior thereto 
any radical advance would be likely to discourage build- 
ing operations and lessen consumption. Nevertheless it 
is feared that the lack of close balance between supply 
and demand may force prices up in spite of the wishes 
of the conservative elements of the trade, and in fact 
of the large majority of yellow pine operators who appre- 
ciate the importance at this juncture of a steady mar- 
ket. 





CYPRESS STOCK GAINING. 


In spite of the tremendous call for cypress products 
the manufacturers of Louisiana, at any rate, and pre- 
sumably of the remainder of the cypress territory, are 
getting into better shape as respects their ability to sup- 
ply the demand than at any previous time for months 
and perhaps for a year. Under the pressure of a heavy 
demand and good prices temptation was strong to sell 
beyond the ability of the mills properly to meet with the 
requirement. The result was that stocks ran down to 
such a point that the supply of air dried lumber was at 
times quite low and it was difficult to fill orders, causing 
delays in shipments and dissatisfaction among both sell- 
ers and buyers of the stock. 

Some time ago the producers decided that heroic meas- 
ures were necessary to remedy this condition, and there- 
fore they set about building up their stocks, piling lum- 
ber on sticks to air dry and generally putting them- 
selves in shape to meet the trade of the spring. To de 
this they discouraged orders, turning down those call- 
ing for prompt delivery which could not be filled prompt- 
ly, and at last have the sat’sfaction of finding their 
stocks in quantity, assortment and condition of dryness 
approaching the normal condition. Already there has 
been a decided improvement in the ability of the mills 
promptly to fill orders, and assurance is given that in 
thirty to sixty days the cypress mills will be in position 
fully to maintain their old time reputation for prompt 
shipments of practically all the grades of material pro- 
duced by them. 

Perhaps in this brief statement of affairs in the 
cypress field there may be a lesson for lumber manufac- 
turers in other lines, ‘Too many concerns are suffering 
in reputation and are likely in the future to suffer in 
purse because their anxiety to do business has led them 
to attempt things beyond the possibilities. To accept 
an order requiring immediate shipment and not to fill 
it for sixty days is to do an injury to the buyer for 
which he would have an equitable and legal claim in 
damages, but it also gives the seller the reputation of 
using unbusinesslike methods, which in the long run is 
more damaging to him than to his customer. 


FIRE FIGHTING APPLIANCES. 


An exposition of importance should consist not only 
of ‘the contents of the buildings, those which are sup- 
plied by private parties or by state or national govern- 
ments, but should be in construction amd fittings an 
exposition of all that is finest in architecture and 
in modern equipments. One of the most important parts 
of an exposition plant is that relating to fire prevention 
and for fighting fire if it should originate, and in this 
particular the Buffalo exposition promises to be the 
superior of any previous enterprise of the sort and its 
equipment will serve as a model for fire fighting installa- 
tion for both towns and large private plants. It is 
doubtful if there is any provision necessary at such 
an exposition as that soon to open at Buffalo which 
is not available im connection with any large private 
enterprise, except perhaps that fire engines may neither 
be necessary nor desirable in the ordinary installation. 

The Pan-American Exposition buildings are insured 
for about $1,700,000, which is the full value of the 
property. It will be seen, therefore, that there are 
many private plants in which more money is invested 
in the buildings and machinery. Of course there is an 
immense amount of property installed in the buildings 
and a much greater value will be there by the opening 
day, but take it altogether not so great a value is repre- 
sented within the exposition grounds as is found within 
a smaller space in connection with private enterprises. 





There are lumber manufacturing plants, which, area for 
area, are of nearly or quite as great value as the Pan- 
American Exposition. Consequently a brief description 
of the fire fighting appliances may be of interest to some 
of our readers. 

The risk of a general fire is slight. Insurance ex- 
perts say that there is no practical possibility of any loss 
exceeding 15 percent. No two buildings are less than 
150 feet apart, and in most cases they are at least 
200 feet apart. There are three engine houses on the 
grounds in each of which is a 3-horse fire engine and a 
2-horse combination chemical and hose cart. This port- 
able fire engine equipment of course is not applicable 
to most private plants. The fire alarm system extends 
throughout the grounds. Each of the larger buildings 
has two boxes, the others one each, with other boxes 
distributed about the grounds at accessible points. In 
addition there are three fire pumps with a capacity of 
2,250 gallons a minute located in a fire proof vault in 
the power house. he grounds are also supplied with 
water from city mains of large capacity. It is worthy 
of note that the expositior company has installed two 
complete water systems, one for domestic purposes, hav- 
ing no hydrants, and another for fire fighting purposes 
exclusively. The fire line is made of wrought iron pipe 
with long turn hydraulic fittings. The branches from 
the leaders are 6-inch mains with 4-inch branches to 
hydrants. ‘There are seventy-sever 2-way hydrants, not 
more than 400 feet apart around every building, and 
many approximately 200 feet apart, In this line are 
also 127 standpipes inside the buildings, to which are 
attached 75 to 100-foot lengths of hose with automatic 
reel connections. In addition to these special hydrants 
are seventeer connected with the city system. 

The exposition pumps maintain a constant pressure 
on the fire service line of 150 pounds, which on signal 
can be increased to 250 pounds. Every precaution has 
been taken to have a supply of water at all times and 
under all conditions. Check valves have been placed 
in the system so that should the pumps fail to work 
water can be obtained by suction. In addition to the 
main and hydrant system, engines and hose, all buildings 
are equipped with fire extinguishers and there are also 
throughout the buildings, in groups of five, fire pails of 
galvanized iron which are kept filled with water. All 
that is lacking in this installation, and which undoubt- 
edly was not justified in a temporary affair, is a sprink- 
ler system. Perhaps the sprinkler concerns, which to all 
intents and purposes are a “trust,” and will be until 
suitable appliances are put upon the market to compete 
with them—may arbitrarily have chosen to “stay away 
from the exposition;” but otherwise, and especially in 
the pains taken to keep the system in condition for 
instant service, the plant is a model and may well be 
studied by all those interested in the subject of fire 
protection. 


THE MOVEMENT OF SOUTHERN PINE. 


The phenomenal character of the midwinter movement 
of yellow pine is further emphasized by the report of the 
yellow pine clearing house for February which was sent 
out about a week ago. This report represented a larger 
number of mills than that of January—168 against 144. 
It was to be expected, therefore, that the totals would be 
larger. There is less disproportion between shipments 
and cut, however, than in January, the former exceed- 
ing the latter by 18,500,000 feet. In February, 1900, 
however, the cut exceeded the shipments by 16,790,000 
feet. That condition was normal for the season and if 
it had obtained this year the trade would be in better 
shape than it is. Some of the most notable changes 
from last year as shown by these reports are the in- 
creased shipments this year as compared with last to 
Oklahoma and Texas. Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
took in February of this year over 12,000,000 feet, 
against 3,600,000 im February of last year. Texas took 
35,000,000 feet, against 19,704,000. These figures show 
plainly enough where the increased trade was located. 
Elsewhere there was not much change, though there 
were slight decreases in the shipments to New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin ete. 

Another great increase beside those noted above was 
to Nebraska, which took 7,500,000 feet in February this 
year, against 2,618,000 in February, 1900. There was a 
gain of 4,000,000 feet or about 50 percent also in the 
demands of Kansas. The report with comparison for 
last year appears herewith. 





REPORT OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR FEBRUARY, 








A PHASE OF FOREST CONSERVATISM. 


A reader of the LUMBERMAN encloses to it an excerpt 
of a paper which quotes Andrew Carnegie as saying that 
a heavy export on coal is the only thing that will save 
the English nation and that Great Britain has been 
persistently eating out its own vitals in sending away 
coal. Our correspondent endorsed on this excerpt, “How 
about our lumber?” In the letter accompanying it he 
said: “I believe it behooves the American people—in 
fact, | believe we owe it to the coming generation—to put 
several safeguards around our forests and lumber sup- 
ply. I would be pleased to see this matter discussed 
in its entirety in your valuable journal.” 

The LUMBERMAN is not published for the benefit of 
posterity, but in the interests of the present lumber 
trade of the United States. But it is not inappropriate, 
perhaps, to devote a little attention to the altruistic 
bearings of the subject. There is no question that there 
is urgent need that proper steps should be taken looking 
toward the preservation of our forests and encouraging 
the reforesting of large areas which are unsuited for 
agriculture and are fit for practically nothing but 
timber growing. 

While we have abundant timber for our immediate 
use and to build up and maintain for a long time an 
export business of magnitude, and while also it is 
probable that were ordinary preservative measures taker 
our forestry principal would furnish an annual interest 
of logs that would maintain a lumber business of the 
present magnitude in perpetuity, it is also unsafe not 
to take remedial measures now or much longer to delay 
provision for the future. It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of forests to the welfare of 
any community. They are valuable from commercial, 
industrial, physical and artistic standpoints. The prod- 
uct of the forest is and always will be needed and yet 
standing forests are necessary for the general well 
being of the community. 

To use the forests, therefore, so that they shall be pre- 
served is the highest wisdom. Nature gave the Ameri- 
can people their wonderful forest resources and this 
wealth should not be destroyed or converted into other 
forms in two or three generations but the principal of 
it should be handed down to posterity. 

The above are largely platitudes. They are state- 
ments which are made in one form or another every 
day in hundreds of newspapers and at intervals find 
place in the discussion of conventions and state legis- 
latures and of the national congress. They form the 
subject of constant and devoted study by hundreds of 
more or less able men and yet as far as the community 
is concerned about all that has been settled upon is 
the general proposition that the forests should be pre- 
served. The method and the relations of the forests 
themselves and the ways.of preserving them to vested 
rights and to present vast interests have not yet been 
much studied and by many people are misunderstood and 
misstated. While there has been much improvement for 
the better the general public and particularly those who 
from a sentimental standpoint have discussed the sub- 
ject, the position of the lumbermen has been understood. 
It has seemed to be the theory that the owners of the 
timber should present it or a certain percentage of its 
value to the state. The “woodman spare that tree” 
appeal has not usually contemplated anyone assisting 
the woodman to make a living otherwise. The fact is 
that the vast majority of the timbered area of the 
United States which is of value is under private owner- 
ship and the community has no more right to expect 
that that property—that land—shall be devoted in whole 
or in part to public use any more than it has to demand 
that the owner of city lots shall plant them to trees 
and shrubbery, decorate them with fountains and statues 
and open them free for the enjoyment of the public. 

It might be a good thing to have a small park in a 
crowded section of a city but it has not yet been pro- 
posed that the owner of a suitable piece of ground 
should at his own expense provide the park. Yet this is 
substantially what has been asked of the lumbermen. 

lorest preservative methods have not yet been practiced 
in this country under private ownership on a large 
scale. The timber owner is in possession of his 
properties on the same basis of title as the farmer 18 
in possession of his land or by which the village or city 
lot owner holds possession of his real estate. It is his to 
do what he will with it. In the vast majority of cases 
the timber is of such a value, being so near to the retail 
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price of lumber, that he cannot afford either to hold prop- 
erty indefinitely or to operate it on a forestry basis. In 
some cases this can be done and is being done but in 
the majority of instances it is impracticable. Further- 
more, the states practically prohibit it by excessive taxa- 
tion; that is, as compared with other uses that might 
be made of the land. A crop of trees is cut perhaps once 
in fifty years or once in a hundred years. <A crop of 
hay or wheat is gathered annually. The land without 
the crop is worth but little. The timber crop, however, 
is taxed fifty times before it matures while other crops 
are taxed but once. 

To promote the preservation of the forests and the 
planting of new ones the national government and the 
states must first make the best possible use from the 
commercial forestry standpoint of their own possessions 
(perhaps in instances leaving the commercial feature out 
of it) and cover waste lands as far as practicable with a 
new growth. Then the states must render it practicable 
for preservative lumber forestry to be adopted generally 
by timber owners. This will be done by stringent fire 
laws which will safeguard the investment and perhaps 
by lessening the taxation on standing and growing 
timber. 

In none of the above have we spoken of an export 
duty on American timber and lumber or the prohibition 
to their export which seems to be implied by the letter 
quoted at the beginning thereof. The constitution pro- 
vides in the fifth clause of section nine of article one 
that “no tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any state,” but without this constitutional restric- 
tion it is doubtful if any restriction on the export of 
forest products is necessary or desirable. It would 
certainly be a burden bearing directly upon many citi- 
zens whose property is given its present value largely 
because of the export trade; and leaving all such con- 
siderations out of the question if proper encouragement 
is given timber owners whereby the general adoption 
of the preservative forestry methods can be made prac- 
ticable the timber resources of the United States will 
probably stand the drain of the foreign trade. 

It seems altogether probable that the petroleum fields 
will be exhausted before the forests will and yet we 
find no one suggesting an export duty on this mineral 
product of the country. 

There is a great deal of unnecessary alarm about the 
exhaustion of forests and yet this public agitation will 
have been useful if it shall develop what is practicable 
in this direction and arouse the public to consent and 
demand that the whole community shall do its share 
and not throw the burden upon a legitimate timber 
owner nor upon him the odium if the neglect of public 
duties should some time prove disastrous. 


DRY KILN FIRE HAZARD. 


An interesting investigation was recently undertaken 
by the Home Insurance Company, of New York, in 
regard to the fire hazard connected with lumber dry 
kilns, the results of which ‘have been published by 
the company in an elaborate paper going into details 
and statistics in a way which, while it shows industry, 
does not in every case throw much light upon the 
subject. Nevertheless some valuable conclusions are 
drawn as to the danger points in kiln construction 
and the means to be taken to protect them. 

The kilns are roughly divided into two broad classes, 
direct fire heat and steam heat. The former are again 
divided into open fire, smoke and furnace kilns, while 
the steam heat process is also subdivided into the 
blower and natural draft systems. The open fire and 
smoke kilns are of course condemned because of their 
natural liability to fire, and few insurance companies 
will place risks upon them. The furnace kilns present 
a hazard in the possibility of the escape of live sparks 
from the furnace and its pipes or from the brick arch 
which forms a part of the construction in most of them. 
Of the losses reported upon in the insurance of dry 
kilns by numerous southern companies sixteen occurred 
in the blower kilns, ten in the natural draft, two in 
the furnace or direct fire heat and one in the open 
fire heat class. While the blower or natural draft kilns 
furnished the greater number of fires, it is because 
these are practically the only kilns that are insured. 

The conclusion of the Home Insurance Company is 
that the safest of all is the natural draft system where 
the heat is supplied by a series of steam pipes or coils 
under the floor or around the sides of the structure. 
The hazard of this kiln seems to be in the liability of 
fire when the hot air is permitted to be banked up 
in the kilns from a lack of proper ventilation after 
the moisture has been driven out of the lumber and 
vaporized by heat. Where proper attention is not paid 
to such ventilation it is considered possible that the 
Introduction of cold air into a superheated kiln may 
generate a fire. 

One of the special hazards of the blower type kiln 
exists in the fact that should a fire occur in the kiln 
uilding or in the fan room or casing the action of 
the fan would tend to force the fire into all portions 
of the kiln. To reduce this hazard it is suggested 
that an automatic valve be located in the hot air 
Inlet pipe, such perhaps as is used in conveyor pipes 
leading to a shaving vault or furnace room. 

? Another point of hazard in the blower system is in 
soe hidden bearing of the fan shaft, which is usually 
ocated where it is difficult of access and liable to lack 
pore lubrication. The accumulation of dust, and per- 
ria always present, is likely to convey fire to 
é kiln. The suggestion in regard to this point is 





— the fan wheels be overhung. 
he Home Insurance Company from its investigations 
when hot air is forced into a kiln under 


believés that 


blast it becomes superheated, giving rise to conditions 
Which are-conducive to the generation and spread of 
flame. One communication to the company says, “Out 
of fourteen fires in hot blast kilns where fires started 
in the kiln, the door had been opened to take temper- 
ature or to introduce or remove a car within two to 
five minutes of the time the fire was discovered.” It 
is suggested that a thermometer so located as to be 
visible from the outside should be used so as_ to 
avoid the admission of cold air into an overheated kiln. 
There are other suggestions, but the above are the prin- 
cipal ones. 

The conclusion of the report is as follows: 

It appears to be demonstrated that the “natural draft” 
steam kiln is entitled to be classed as inherently the least 
hazardous; the “blower” steam kiln the next best as to 
fire hazard, and that the “direct furnace heat” class of 
drying device is undesirable, while the use ofthe “open 
fire’ and the “smoke” devices are, in our opinion, alto- 
gether objectionable, and should be prohibited entirely for 
insurance purposes; and further, a distinct charge should 
be made on the mill and other items of the plant where 


open fire and smoke kilns are in use similar to that made 
for the exposure of the slab pit. 


WHAT ASSOCIATIONS CAN DO. 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Texas recently issued 
a circular designed to interest the lumber dealers of that 
state in the objects and work of the association which 
contained “Ten suggestions. What we can do for you.” 
These suggestions were “suggestive,” so to speak, and 
applicable to the work of any association anywhere, but 
they so clearly set forth the province and beneficial 
results of association work that we reprint them here- 
with, as follows: 

1.—We can help you to develop Texas, and the com- 
munity in which you reside. 

2.—We can help you to develop your own business. 

3.—We can help you to more harmonious and pleasant 
relations with your trade. 

-We can help you to more harmonious relations with 
the manufacturer and your brother dealers. 

5.—We can help you to cheapen your insurance. 

6.—We can help you to get fairer and better laws. 

7.—We can help you to adjust your differences with the 
railroads. 

8.—We can help you to keep posted on current lumber 
events. 

9.—We can offer you the services of more than fifty of 
the best lumbermen of the state, who, as officers and com- 
mitteemen, are always at your command. 

10.—And, last and greatest of all, we can help you to 
establish a better fellowship amongst all lumbermen, and 
your brothers in particular. 

Of these enumerated benefits to the lumber trade some 
are general and somewhat abstract in their character, 
but others have what may be called a direct money 
value. To cheapen insurance; by co-operation to secure 
fair and better laws, and to adjust differences with the 
railroads, are objects which appeal to every business 
man. And yet the last one is, as stated, the greatest 
of all—the establishment of a better fellowship among 
all lumbermen. Good will and fellowship among those 
who are doing business with each other, and perhaps in 
competition with each other, have a real money value, 
though an indefinite one. 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


The above was the title of an article contributed by 
former President Cleveland and appearing in a recent 
number of the Saturday Evening Post. An interesting 
part of it was a description of his own career, recounting 
the struggles he went through in getting a foothold in 
his chosen profession, the law. He tells about the strug- 
gles of this young man he knew—himself—who was 
balked in his ambition to acquire a college education 
as a preliminary to the legal profession and then of 
his determination to study law without the collegiate 
training and how when his law studies must be post- 
poned he set himself to any honest work that offered 
itself and how he finally started for the west in search 
of an opening. From that point we quote: 

“He still kept safely tucked away his determination 
at some time and place to study law. He had adversity 
in abundance. He had also plenty of willingness to 
work, plenty of faith, and a fair stock of perseverance 
in reserve; and he had no misgivings. 

“By the merest chance his journey to the west was 
interrupted by the offer of a temporary job, coupled 
with the promise that when it was finished he should 
be aided in securing an opportunity to work and study 
in a law office. After a time that seemed terribly long 
he was handed ‘Blackstone’s Commentaries’ and turned 
loose to browse in the library of a law office. 

“He knew his career had then begun, and all the 
king’s horses could not draw him away from it. When 
on the first day of his study all the partners and 
clerks forgot he was in a corner of the library and 
locked him in during the dinner hour he merely said 
to himself: ‘Some day I’ll be better remembered.’ There 
were, of course, some inconveniences and self sacrifices 
that adverisity put in his way during those student days; 
but he actually enjoyed them all, and kept right on 
in a good natured, defiant and determined fashion. 

“Even then he was called stubborn by some of his 
few acquaintances; but he and I both think we can 
detect in his case some symptoms of self reliance and 
perseverance. It is of course barely possible there was 
also a slight trace of stubbornness. At any rate, after 
he had gained fair rewards at the bar and had become 
president of the United States he was still called 
stubborn; and he is accused of stubbornness to this very 
day.” 

Mr. Cleveland’s own remarkable career shows the 
power of the plain, everyday qualities of honesty, daunt- 
fess courage and unwearying persistence when coupled 
with fair mental powers. Few, if any, will claim that 
Mr. Cleveland was a man of native brilliancy or that 








nature endowed him with the genius with which some 
men have been blest—or perhaps sometimes cursed. ‘He 
had that thing which was better than genius—char- 
peter. Adversity in his case but toughened his mental 
ind moral fiber, but stiffened the firmness of his pur- 
pose, and so made more certain than at the beginning 
that success would come some time. Adversity is not 
necessary to success and is not always happy in its 
results to the individual. It is all a matter of char- 
acter. The steam hammer which will harden and 
toughen steel would grind wood to powder, but just 
so far as adversity, as disappointment, as all unfavor- 
able influences can be resisted, just so long as there 
is no yielding to them, just so long there may be from 
these things the strengthening and ennobling of charae- 
ter which is necessary to the achievement of the highest 
puccess. The aspirant for success if he have the true 
stuff in him will not be discouraged by obstacles, for 
should he be discouraged success is already lost. 
te ee 


NEW MILLS. 





Arkansas. 
Belrne—A. L. Hartley, of Fulton, Ohio, will establish a 
saw mill and furniture factory. 
Pine Bluff—D. C. Cole & Co. are reported intending building 
a woodworking factory. 
Georgia. 


Boston—Hopson & Dodson will build a saw mill. 
Columbus—W. 'T. Harvey is building an addition for the 
manufacture of sash, doors and blinds. 


Idaho. 
Nampa—wW. I. Dewey will put up a planing mill. 


Kentucky. 


Catlettsburg—John W. Mahan will rebuild his plaining 
mill, recently destroyed by fire. 
Louisiana. 
St. Martinsville—Kelso & Shelburne will establish a 
saw miil and shingle mill. : 
Maine. 
Franklin—Mr. Hastings is building a stave mill. 
Michigan. 
Alpena—James M. Johnston will build an addition to his 
planing mill and add machinery to cost $4,000. 
Bay City—F. G. Eddy & Co. will establish a box factory 
and lumber yard. 
Boyne Falls—Pfeiffer & Burch, of Erdmore, are building a 
shingle mill. 
Grand Rapids—The Fred Macey Company will build a 
furniture factory. 
Raber—The Mud Lake Lumber Company is making addi- 
tions to its mill. 
Minnesota. 


Duluth—The Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Company 
will erect a factory for the manufacture of telegraph cross 
arms. 

Minneapolis—Smith & Wyman will rebuild sash and door 
factory, which was burned lately. 


Mississippi. 
Collins—The Hustler Manufacturing Company will build a 
shingle mill. 
New York. 


Cortland—W. H. Newton & Son will build a woodworking 
factory. 
Snow Shoe (No P. O.)—William McConnell will operate a 
saw mill. 
North Carolina. 
Greenville—F. H. Hodges will build a sash, door and blind 


factory. 
Ohio. 
Eaton—Hiestand Bros. are completing a handle factory. 
Oregon. 


Corvallis—The Benton County Lumbering Company will 
establish a mill. 
Pennsylvania. 
Morrisville—Isaaec Stewart is building a planing mill. 
Uniontown—D. L. Johnson is building a planing mill. 


Tennessee. 
Sequachee—A. Mellbrandt has established a saw mill. 
Virginia. 
Boykins—C. A. Smith will build a box factory. 
Washington. 


Ballard—John McDonald will build a double block shingle 
mill. 
Milan——Murphy Bros. are building a saw mill. 
West Virginia. 
Inwood—Edward Lee Tabb is building a small stave fac- 
tory. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





The Menace of Lumber Exportation. 


HASTINGS, Nes., March 27.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: ‘The following from a daily newspaper has recently 
been brought to our attention: 

It makes the old English free traders gasp to hear 
Andrew Carnegie say that a heavy export duty on 
coal is the only thing that will save the nation, 
but they are not disposed to take issue with him 
with much enthusiasm in the public prints. An- 
drew Carnegie says that the country has been per- 
sistently eating out its own vitals in sending away 
coal and there is entirely too much truth in his 
assertion to be agreeable. 

We believe it behooves the American people, in fact we 
believe we owe it to the coming generation, to put several 
safeguards around our forests and lumber supply. I would 
be pleased to see this matter discussed in its entirety in 
your valuable journal. HANSEN LUMBER COMPANY. 

[This matter is handled in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in the editorial pages, under the caption 
“A Phase of Forest Conservation,” to which our corre- 
spondent and others interested are directed.—Eprror. ] 

BABA 
The “Mimeograph” Inquiry. 

PATTERSON, La., March 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In your issue of March 16 you have an article on 
the “mimeograph inquiry.” It is most excellently written 
and well timed, and I desire to compliment you. Mimeograph 
letters would not be so bad, but a lot of the wholesalers 
have gotten the thing down to a fine point and issue a 
mimeograph postal card, and some of them have printed 
letters making inquiries and send them out under a 1-cent 
stamp. This is rather adding insult to ar There are 
several firms who send out these printed postal cards nearly 


every week, and as fast as they come in we put them in the 
waste basket. Your article on the subject is well timed and 
the point well taken, and I just felt like thanking you for it; 
so here you are. 8. 


AM R. GUYTHER. 
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LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. | 





Its Thirty-second Annual [eeting Held at Kinsley’s—Luncheon Tendered by Retiring President 
Hettler--Addresses by Pioneers of the Wholesale Market—An Interesting 
Report from the Secretary—New Directors Elected and 
Permanent Committees Chosen. 





The thirty-second annual meeting of the Lumber- 
mens’ Association of Chicago was held in the Pink din- 
ing room on the third floor of Kinsley’s, or Thursday 
afternoon, April 4. Preceding the business session a 
luncheon was served, tendered to the members of the 
association by the retiring president, H. H. Hettler, 
managing partner of the Edwin 8. Hartwell Lumber 
Company. 

The guests were rather slow im assembling, but richly 
improved the half hour’s wait in fraternal greetings 
between strong business competitors, pleasurable remin- 
iscences related by the older members to their younger 
brethren and a general interchange of good fellowship, 
for there are many members of the association who, 
although they may have intimate business relations 
almost daily, do mot have the opportunity to greet 
each other personally, save on these occasions, from 
one year’s end to another. 

It was fully 1:30 o’clock when the assembled lum- 
bermen and their guests sat down to as neat a repast 
as Kinsley ever provided, the following being the menu: 

MENU. 
Dry Martini cocktail. 
Blue Points. 
Cream of chicken. 
Celery. Olives. 
Claret cup. Shad roe sautee aux fines herbs. 
Parisienne potatoes. 
Fillet of beef jardiniere. 
Lettuce salad. 
Strawberry shortcake. 
Cheese. Coffee, Cigars. 

At the close of the luncheon President Hettler called 
the meeting to order and in a neat address thanked the 
members for the honor of having been their president 
for the past year, which position he had striven to 
fill to the best of his ability. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

The secretary read his report, as follows: 

Mr. President and Members of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion : 

1 have the honor to herewith submit my annual report 
for the past year, it being the thirty-second anniversary 
of this organization. 

The total receipts of lumber ete. at Chicago during the 
year 1900 aggregated, according to the best data obtain- 
able, 1,590,808,000 feet of lumber; 327,349,000 shingles 
by rail and lake and by lake 1,620,043 cedar posts, 113,173 
telegraph poles, 27,786,358 railroad ties, 5,975 lath, 16,- 
864 cords of wood and tan bark. Of the figures given 
584,006 feet of lumber and timber were reported from 
the custom house as lake receipts, together with 87,463 
shingles, leaving 1,006,297 feet of lumber and 239,886 
shingles to represent receipts by rail. ‘The total volume 
of receipts shows a decrease in lumber of 5,098,165 feet 
and 12,789 pieces of shingles. 

The following is the analysis of disposition of lumber 
and shingles at Chicago for the years 1899 and 1900: 

LUMBBR. 
1900. 1899. 
Inventory at beginning 


MOS SOUR 357,481,848 302,263,506 
Receipts during year. .1,590,303,000 1,695,790,000 
1,947,784,848  1,998,053,506 
Inventory at close of 
SE Scns Waser $27,311,355 357,481,848 
Ts ee 773,515,000 738,701,000 
City consumption 851,958,493 901,870,658 
1,625,473,493 1,630,571,658 
Decrease in disposition. 5,098,165 
SHINGLES, 
1900. 
Inventory beginning of 
ORT ons 5). pene neen 149,164,650 
Receipts during year.. 327,349,000 
Sales and shipments.. 375,664,150 
Increase in disposition 66,045,490 
Finances. 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand March 1, 
rey rrr 17.36 $ 
Received from Lum. Mut. L. 
Ins. Co. and Lum. B. & 
Se aera 2,600.00 


Received from membership dues 725.00 


Received from other sources.. 542.75 3,885.11 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

oS Pree eee eee $2,500.00 

Rent, janitor service and 
DL 5.54. sheen anes ae eas 843.09 

Telephone, printing and sta- 
DE anes. 066669 cd v0n0 130.55 

Expense toilet etc........... 143.95 

Funeral expense ........+6. 20.00 

Furniture for office.......... 102.41 

Board of Trade reports...... 25.00 3,765.00 
Balance on hand ......... 120.11 


The report was accepted and placed on record. 
Appointments and Addresses. 


In the appointment of the committees on nomimation, 
arbitration and appeals, President Hettler said: 

On the subject of committees I would like to make a few 
remarks to apply more particularly to the incoming di- 
rectory. I sincerely hope that a special effort will be made 
by those committees to appoint men who are willing to 
assume the duties which will naturally devolve upon them. 
The association must of necessity depend upon its com- 
mittees for the active work. The association cannot be 
held responsible, nor can the other officers, and I sincerely 
hope that active men will be appointed. If all of the 
members of these committees are not active, I would sug- 
gest that one active member be appointed at the head of 
each of them, so that the business which must necessarily 
come before them will receive the proper attention. 

The nominating committee, composed of the follow- 
ing members were appointed: C. A. Paltzer, George 
Engelking, C. C. Wheeler and O. O. Agler. 


While the meeting was waiting on the report of the 
nominating committee the president called upon Thad 
Dean, one of the oldest lumbermen and a_ veteran 
member of the association. Mr. Dean said in part: 


I never can refuse to stand up in the presence of my 
brother lumbermen; in fact I am always proud to do it, 
and I am more than proud to do it on this occasion. We 
do not attend many of these meetings, we oldtime lumber- 
men, as many as we have in the past, but we will watch 
you all the time, for where the heart is there .the spirit 
will be. When a man has been in the lumber business for 
thirty-six or thirty-seven years he never loses his love for 
it. I have heard lots of talk about stocks, and those things, 
but it passes in one ear and out of the other; the lumber 
business is the only thing I ever loved in the line of busi- 
ness. As we are passing out, we certainly feel that we 
have performed our duty as well as we could and we hope 
you will do the same as you pass in. We old lumbermen 
recollect the severe tasks that we have been through, how 
‘we used to hustle to get business after we had started up, 
how we hustled and fought all the way through. We have 
—_ the midnight oil and now we are laying the volume 
aside, 


Hon. Addison Ballard, another old time lumberman, 
was called upon to make a few remarks. He said: 


I also feel highly honored to be present on this occasion, 
the second invitation I have had to meet with you around 
the table. I almost feel inclined to drift back into the 
lumber business again, but the years are passing so rapidly 
that it is not possible, although when I come back on 
earth again I shall certainly join this organization. (Ap- 
plause.) I love the lumber business because it is the only 
business I have ever been in. These meetings cause me to 
drift back to things that happened sixty years ago, but 
the things that only happened a few days ago I forget, 
particularly the last election. (Laughter.) Going back 
to the early ’40s, before the days of railroads, before the 
days of canals, before the days of any kind of transporta- 
tion, except teams, we had to wade through the mud, not 
a paved street in the city. They were all up and down 
and every man had a grade of his own, There was once a 
man who had lived in Chicago during that period and had 
occasion to go to Buffalo, and when he got there just as 
soon as he saw a flight of stairs he would run up and down. 
He was arrested as being crazy and when taken before the 
judge, was asked where he was from. “Chicago,” said the 
man, “Well,” said the judge, “if you are from Chicago 
you cannot help it; turn him loose.’’ We had no telephone 
In those days, no telegraph, no typewriters, no stenog- 
raphers and we kept our books in our hats. I was down 
in Mobile one time on a business matter, a few years ago, 
and after we had agreed upon the general terms and prices, 
I was asked to sit down and dictate them to the young lady 
stenographer. I said “No, I have never dictated to a 
woman in my life and I won’t begin now.” 

I took part in the building of a canal boat in 1847 at 
New Buffalo, which we expected at that time would be a 
greater city than Chicago, as there did not seem any way 
to get a railroad there and it was not until 1851 that the 
legislatures of the various states passed what was called 
the general railroad law permitting the railroads to pur- 
chase and condemn lands that they could get into Chicago 
from the east. The lumber we sold was mostly in Cook 
county and occasionally they would come in from adjoining 
counties, but our trade was very limited. I remember 
once taking a boat load of lumber down the Illinois river 
and on the way tried to circulate some southern money. 
Not long ago a man came to me and said, “Is your name 
Ballard?’ I said, “Yes.” ‘Well,’ says he, “Il want you 
to redeem this $5 bill you gave me way back in ’52 down 
in Illinois.” It was one of the bills I had circulated at 
that time and I redeemed it. 

It is almost sixty years since I came into this community 
and we had a very crude way of doing business, but we 
had an honorable lot of men. It does me a lot of good to 
sit around the old pine stump of this association and see 
the thrifty young “suckers” that are coming out of this old 
stump. (Laughter.) You can construe this in two dif- 
ferent ways. In 1849-50 and ’51, when in California, I 
remember tag: d were cutting some redwood trees and taking 
them across the bay. Ag 4 years afterward I went over the 
same ground and found that out of the old stumps ‘“‘suck- 
ers” fifteen inches in diameter were sprouting. It is the 
same way with the association. When the old trees are 
cut down, the young men, the new generation, have got 
hold of the business. My old office was at one end of a 
shingle factory on Market street. Now the offices are 
finely furnished with cong: oral desks, telephones, ele- 
vators ete. I am not sorry that you are getting so much 
pleasure out of business now. It was a pleasure to us to 
do business then as much as it is to you now. 

Some two or three years ago I was in Cincinnati and 
had an invitation to attend a Iriends’ or Quakers’ meeting, 
to which I have a birthright membership. They invited a 
young man who was president or chairman of some team- 
sters’ association to speak and he pitched into everything 
and everybody that had done or saved anything in life, 
particularly the churches. He pitched into a certain insti- 
tute called the Mechanics’ Institute and that was too much 
for me and I said to the young fellow, ‘You had better get 
back to the country you came from; I object to your saying 
anything about that institute, for in 1845 I worked on it 
for $1 a day. I — $2.50 for board if I had mosquito 
bars, or $2.35 without the bars. I fought the mosquitoes 
and saved my quarter and have got it yet.” 


George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, was asked to make a few 
remarks, which he did, dwelling in a reminiscent way 
upor the early days of the lumber industry and the 
difference in the methods of doing business now and 
then. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hotchkiss’ remarks Pres- 
ident Hetttler said: 


We have all been very much interested in the remarks 
we have heard, but I would like to call your attention to 
one point and that is as regards the remarks relative to 
the lumber industry of Chicago. Having come upon the 
stage rather late in the day, I cannot help but be more or 
less interested in this matter. In view of the statistics as 
shown by our worthy trade papers it has got to be quite 
a practice to say that the lumber business is on the wane, 
but I think you will find the manner and methods of doing 
business have changed a great deal more than the volume. 
You will remember some years ago it was the practice for 
yards to advertise in large letters, “Capacity 40,000,0u 
50,000,000 or 60,000,000 feet,” and at that time one of 
the ydrdmen was bold enough to make the 60,000,000-foot 
proposition. He was finally forced to show up (he is not 


in business now). ‘When he was finally pinned down hig 
60,000,000 feet represented the amount handled in and 
out. Now there are concerns in Chicago who can honestly 
and truthfully show figures of that kind and many a 
great deal larger. We all know of some of the large con- 
cerns here. In 1899 the sales and shipments in this mar- 
ket were something like 2,000,000,000 feet, and I am sure 
that all here would like to believe that the lumber business 
will be conducted in a prosperous shape for a great many 
years to come. 
The New Committees. 

The committee on nominations reported and the fol- 
lowing directors and committees were elected: 

Directors—V. IF. Mashek, C. W. Hinkley, H. H. Hett- 
ler, Edward Hines, C. C. Wheeler, F. H. Markham, 
H. R. Conklin, John Riel and F. W. Upham. 

Arbitration committee—Perley Lowe, Arthur Gour- 
ley, E. S. Hartwell. 

Appeals committee—D. 8. Pate, John O’Brien, M. F, 
Rittenhouse. 

A motion was then made and unanimously carried 
that a vote of thanks be tendered to the president and 
officers whose terms had expired, and no further busi- 
ness beimg before the meeting it was adjourned with- 
out day. 

The New Officers. 

H. R. Conklin, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 

J. W. Slayton, C. H. Mears & Co. 

IF. T. Boles, Lord & Bushnell Company. 

V. S. Woolley, EK. S. Hartwell Lumber Company. 

. L. Thornton, John B. Burns Lumber Company. 

H, H. Bishop, John Claney & Co. 

Cc. G. Marsh, C. G. Marsh & Co. 

Cc, F. Wiehe, Edward Hines Lumber Company. 

L. L. Barth, Edward Hines Lumber Company. 

J. E. Defebaugh, AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 

8. D. Pine, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

B. F. Cobb, Radford Review. 

T. K. Edwards, Illinois Central railroad. 

John BE. Burns, John EB. Burns Lumber Company. 

W. J. Carney, White River Lumber Company. 

W. W. Schultz, Schultz Bros. 

James M. Schultz, Schultz Bros. 

a W. Hotchkiss, Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 

H. M. Gardiner. 

0. O. Agier, F. W. Upham Lumber Company. 

. Burgess, Francis Beidler & Co. 

‘ Nixon, H. M. Nixon Lumber Company. 

Cc. IF. Nelson, George Green Lumber Company. 

V. F. Mashek, Pilsen Lumber Company. 

I. BE. Hooper, secretary Lumbermen’s Association. 

Addison Ballard. 

H. H. Hettler, Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber Company. 

Thaddeus Dean. 

George engine, Francis Beidler & Co. 

Cc. W. Hinkley, Soper Lumber Company. 

I’. H. Markham. 

A. Paltzer, C. A. Paltzer Lumber Company. 

O. B. Barker, treasurer Lumbermen’s Association. 

Edward A. Leicht, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 

John Claney, John Claney & Co. 

F. S. Gardiner, People’s Mill Company. 

H. W. Chandler, Home Lumber Company. 

Cc. C. Wheeler, Central Lumber Company. 

Cc. A. Marsh, Marsh & Bingham Company. 

W. E. Holmes, J. A. Calbick & Co. 

George M. Whitney, Marsh & Bingham Company. 

J. A. Calbick, J. A. Calbick & Co. 

John O’Brien, John O’Brien Lumber Company. 

John C, Spry. 

R. K. Bickford, Bickford & Knox Company. 
—eesereeaeaa 


CASUALTIES. 


ee ee ee oe 
Alabama. 

Florence—The Cypress Creek Manufacturing Company 

lost its plant by fire recently. Loss $3,000, 
Georgia. 

Clayton—The a mill of W. E. Thompson & Son was 
destroyed by fire on March 21. Loss $3,000; no insurance. 
Indiana. 

Wyatt—The Wyatt Mill Company's saw mill was burned 
a few days ago. Loss $1,200, 

Louisiana. 

Leesville—The dry kiln of the Leesville Lumber Company 
was burned on March 23, with about 65,000 feet of lum- 
ber. There was no insurance. 

Kentucky. 

Lexington—The planing mill of the John Luigart Re- 
frigerator Company was burned a few days ago. Loss 
$23,000; no insurance. 

MasSachusetts. : 

Williamsburg—G. M. Bradford’s saw mill was destroyed 
by fire on April 1. Loss $4,500; fully insured. 

’ Michigan. 

Benton Harbor—The saw mill of the Spencer & Barnes 
Company was burned a few days ago. Loss $2,000. 

Lewiston—The planing mill of the Michelson & Hanson 
Lumber Company was burned on March 238. ‘The loss is 
partially insured. 


— 
— 
em 
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; New Hampshire. 

Franklin—The saw mill plant of Emory & Rowe was 

burned on March 24. Loss $5,000; partially insured. 
Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—The planing mill of the Vrooman Com- 

pany, Limited, was damaged by fire a few days ago. 
Tennessee. 

Clarksville—The bending works saw mills owned by 
G. T. Smith & Co. were destroyed by fire, with some lum 
ber in the yard and three cars loaded with logs. Loss esti- 
mated at $10,000; insurance of $6,000. 

Washington. 

MeMurray—The pans of the Atlas Lumber Company 
seventy miles north of Seattle, was burned a few Lg 
ago. Loss $40,000, fully insured. The fire will not — 
fere with the company’s business, as the filling of all order 
in hand has been arranged for. 


Wisconsin. - 
Medford—Schlais Bros.’ mill at Gad, owned by Hel “A 
ter Bros., was burned on March 26. The plant wi 


rebuilt. , 

British Columbia. ; 

Kamloops—The Shuswap Milling Company's 

was burned a few days ago. Loss estimated ¢ 
insurance, $15,000. 


saw mill 
rt $30,000; 


Ontario. aia 

Hillsdale—Jasper Martin’s saw mill was burned recen to 

The building and machinery were a complete 1088. * 
insurance. PAAR Orn 

have been 


Logging operations near Amberg, Wis., 
carried on with the best results and the camps bese 
up more than a week ago. The H. Witbeck Company 
has banked 4,000,000 feet. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





A Glimpse Into Russian Social Conditions—Where Ignorance Is Bliss—Forcing Students Into 
Nihilism—A St. Petersburg Saw [iill, 





Tragedies in an Absolute Monarchy—422. 


The Russian correspondents of American newspapers 
have recently conveyed to the American public con- 
siderable information bearing upon uprisings in Rus- 
sia, the basis for which is a fear upon the part of 
the czar and his government of an unusual development 
of nihilism among the students. 

It will be remembered that in the nihilistic plots of 
1880 and 1881, which culminated in the assassination 
of Alexander II., the students had a considerable part. 
The very ease of securing an admission to the imperial 
university at Moscow has led many ambitious pupils to 
attempt to secure an education there who did not have 
means for the necessities of life, the cost for tuition 
being about $50 annually. It will be remembered that 
just previous to the successful attempt at his assassina- 
tion the czar had been exposed to danger through a 
mine which had been dug from an empty building under- 
neath the center of the street where it was supposed that 
he might at some time have occasion to pass. The prin- 
cipal of this plot was a student who was arrested, but 
his plans were not discovered and others took them up. 
This mine was not practically used, however, as before 
Alexander II. had time to walk into the trap he met 
death another way. Returning upon May 13 in his 
carriage from a military review which he had been 
urged not to attend, a bomb wrecked the rear of the 
vehicle and wounded two of the Cossacks, who in those 
days of peril swarmed about him. Dismounting from 
his carriage and inquiring after the wounded he pro- 
ceeded to walk but had gone but a few steps when an- 
other bomb ended his life and killed or wounded nine- 
teen other persons. The shattered remains of the car- 
riage are still retained in the museum of imperial car- 
riages in St. Petersburg, attached to the royal stables, 
and I had the privilege of examining it while I was in 
St. Petersburg. They were appropriately labeled, and 
the blood spots of the tragedy are still visible upon the 
broken parts of the vehicle. The tragedy is thus kept 
fresh in the minds of the people, and especially of Euro- 
pean visitors to this famous city (which, as almost 
everything else of value and importance in the com- 
mercial or natural development, is traced to the genius 
and handiwork of Peter the Great). 

Speaking of the recent student uprisings, there has 
been much unrest among the young, intelligent and vig- 
orous element of Russian citizenship, and particularly 
in the schools for a number of years, and this feeling 
was thoroughly advertised when the previous ezar was 
murdered as above related. This resulted in the gov- 
ernment employing special restrictive measures against 
similar occurrences in the future. 


The Czar and Russian Students—423. 


While at Moscow I visited the tomb of the murdered 
ezar, and while sitting upon the corner of the stone 
foundation of that magnificent monument erected by the 
present czar a few years after the death of his predeces- 
sor, I entered into a colloquy with my guide or courier 
as to the relations existing between the present czar and 
the Russian student body. He was disposed to be cau- 
tious in his utterances. He was a German by birth, but 
had accomplished quite a little as a Russian courier in 
Moscow, his services being required almost every day at 
a good stipend. He could not succeed, however, in this 
occupation without displaying loyalty to the national 
government, and to the police organization which in 
Russia is its most visible branch. He informed me that 
his relations had been very pleasant thus far, and yet 
he stated some things very frankly, a few of which I 
have no hesitancy in repeating here. 

“Does the czar often come to Moscow?” I asked. 4 

“No, he does not. The last time he was here ? 
was when he came to dedicate this monument. 
It has been the case for generations that the 
succeeding czar erects at his own expense am 


appropriate monument to his predecessor. This fine 
one is the result of the intelligent apprecia- 
tion of his predecessor by Alexander III. Prior 
to coming here for the dedicatory services the czar 
issued an edict that the 3,500 students of the Imperial 
University of Moscow should be confined in the riding 
academy, which you see across the way, with the univers- 
ity buildings just behind. His edict required that they 
should be confined in that structure for nine days—two 
days prior to his coming, the five days while he remained 
in the city and two days after his departure. During 
this time they were to sleep and eat within this huge 
structure, which, when it was built, was the largest 
room with unsupported roof in the world, being 560 
feet long by 158 feet in width, though with a ceiling of 
but 42 feet in height. It will accommodate two regi- 
ments of cavalry at the same time, and is largely used 
by the officers for a riding school, where they may prac- 
tice maneuvers, horseback movements, and where horse 
and rider may become familiarized with each other and 
with the military drill.” 

“What was the attitude of the student element toward 
this extreme measure?” 

“No one thing prior to this edict of the czar had quite 
so much to do in uniting the students in a spirit of loy- 
alty to each other, and in introducing the spirit of nihil- 
ism into minds which previously had been loath to 
entertain it. A young man, who being intelligent and 
observant and often chafing under the severe restrictions 
which had been placed upon him, had still displayed 
complete loyalty to the Russian government, would nat- 
urally resent an order which stigmatized all students 
alike as possible nihilists and confined them all together 
in this stupendous barn, for this is what it really is. 
Many who had looked upon the czar as a friend and 
promoter of education now came to regard him as an 
enemy, and many future difficulties or uprisings among 
the students will doubtless have had their beginnings in 
this unfortunate circumstance, which has been taken as 
indicative of the ezar’s attitude toward the intelligent 
element in Russia. There has been up to this time 
but little trouble with the general masses; much of their 
life is given to toil, and of the little remainder the most 
is given to worship. Ignorance is a poor foundation for 
any government, and yet it must be confessed that the 
present Russian system of government is one against 
which its subjects turn in proportion to their opportun- 
ities for education when contrasting it with other Euro- 
pean governments. It is only natural that the students, 
however loyal and docile in spirit, should discover and 
keenly feel the limitations of Russian citizenship, and 
that they should experience a feeling of mortification at 
the arrogant display of bayonet and sword upon occa- 
sions when there is—to their minds—no necessity for it.” 

“Then you think the influence of this edict of the ezar 
as carried out was far reaching and influential?” 

“Tt would be unwise for me to predict what the future 
has in store for Russia. I believe her to be one of the 
greatest countries in the world in her resources and 
that this will be thoroughly demonstrated by time, but 
I have my fears regarding possible revolutions, as such 
measures seem to be necessary to rescue the land and to 
give greater scope to the individual than has been the 
case in the past, and particularly in view of the wide 
suspicion that all students have nihilistic tendencies. 
Whatever the future may show, such was not the case 
until they were, as they say, practically forced into that 
position.” 

Autocracy and Illiteracy—424. 

Since this interview I have frequently thought of the 
troubles of the young men in Russia, although having 
complete confidence in the ezar and hoping that he would 
somewhat relax the ironclad rules which he has for- 
mulated and appreciate more fully the strivings of the 
young men for education and for national development 
along proper lines, and that he would realize that the 





SCENB FROM TOWER OF 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 


public of Russia is largely centered in the manhood of 
the country rather than in purely legislative or auto- 
crat. power. Russia is perhaps the only nominally civil- 
ized government where such a principle is not fully con- 
ceded, and how far it falls short of it an incident of the 
recent Chinese episode will illustrate. During the con- 
ference between an American and Russian commander 
it was arranged that Russian troops should hold a cer- 
tain bridge and allow no one to pass not having written 
passes. The American inquired how the Russian men 
would be able to read passes written in English and 
was assured that the men would accept any piece of pa- 
per with writing upon it, which would obviate that 
difficulty. He was told that that would not do because 
the enterprising American soldier could very easily 
write his own pass; that was a dilemma which had not 
occurred to him, because among privates in the Russian 
army the percentage of illiteracy is 97 percent, so that 
practically only officers can read and write. Such is the 
condition within that empire, which today is seeking to 
assert itself as a world power and ignoring the wishes 
of the other nations in the settlement of the Chinese 
question. Before Russia can make much progress among 
the nations it will be necessary to establish its domestic 
affairs upon a broader basis, and it will be many years 
before that shall be fully accomplished, and particu- 
larly under rulers whose appreciation of the necessity of 
growth in that direction appears to be very limited. 
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A Prospective Fashionable Wedding. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 2.—A society wedding 
which is to be held in this city shortly is attracting 
a great deal of attention among lumbermen all over the 
northwest. Miss Harriet McKnight, daughter of 8S. T. 
McKnight, president of the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association and the Northwestern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Eau Claire, will be married next Wednesday 
evening, April 10, to F. Crosby of this city. There will 
be a magnificent church wedding at Westminster Pres- 
byterian church, one of the largest religious auditoriums 
in the city, and this will be followed by a reception at 
the home of the bride’s parents, 2200 Park avenue. 
Many luncheons and other social functions have been 
given this week in honor of Miss Harriet McKnight 
among the best society people of the city and invitations 
to the wedding have been extended to many of the most 
prominent lumber manufacturers, associates or personal 
friends of Mr. McKnight throughout the northwest. 
A large number of acceptances to these invitations have 
already been received and the wedding will undoubtedly 
be attended by many lumbermen from outside of the 
Twin cities. 





Eaton-Gauger. 

The marriage of Miss Esther Menardie Gauger, 
daughter of John A. Gauger, of the wholesale manu- 
facturing sash and door firm of Johm A. Gauger & Co., 
this city, to William Lawrence Eaton, of Chicago, 
occurred at the residence of the bride’s parents, 4241 
Drexel boulevard, on Wednesday evening last. As the 
event was a strictly home affair the number of invita- 
tions sent out was limited to the relatives and intimate 
friends of the contracting parties, there being 150 guests 
present. The interior of the Gauger home was hand- 
somely decorated with Easter lilies, palms and smilax. 
The ceremony was performed at 8 o’clock in the evening 
by Rev. W. L. Mees, of Auburn, Ind., grandfather of 
the groom, who in this instance performed the 750th 
marriage ceremony of his ministerial career. Masters 
Floyd T. Logan jr., son of Mr. Gauger’s business part- 
ner, and Kenneth King were the only attendants. Music 
was furnished by Tomaso’s orchestra and refreshments 
were served in the dining room by Morse. The newly 
wedded pair have gone for a bridal tour of six weeks 
in Califormia and the west. 

PAPA 
MECHANICAL NOTES. 

One of the working exhibits in Machinery hall at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo will be operated by 
a Dodge American system rope transmission furnished 
by the Dodge Manufacturing Company, of Mishawaka, 
Ind. The power will be taker from a 250-horse power 
Murray engine, the rope operating a 16x16 Root’s rotary 
pump, with capacity of 2,500 gallons a minute, at a 
speed of 180 revolutions a minute. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass., has 
recently issued the third edition of its booklet “Me- 
chanical Draft; What Is Said and What It Does,” 
which may be had for the asking. It illustrates applica- 
tions under both the forced and induced methods and 
shows the Sturtevant blower works as they now appear 
without a chimney—a fan being used exclusively to ob- 
tain the draft required for the 400-boiler-horse power 
plant. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Company, of Mishawaka, 
Ind., has been awarded the contract for the installation 
of the power transmitting machinery im the immense 
new factory of the Singer Manufacturing Company, 
now in the course of erection at South Bend, Ind. This 
machinery will consist of pulleys, couplings, hangers, 
collars ete., including a mile of shafting from 3 to 9 
inches in diameter required for the transmission of 2,000 
horse power. 

The Edison Electric Il}uminating Company, of Boston, 
Mass., has recently installed in its new station two of the 
largest exhaust heads in the country, one 30 inches amd 
the other 36 inches. They are of the Sturtevant centri- 
fugal type and were furnished by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, of Boston, Mass. 
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Used in Piling. 
The accompanying cut somewhat resembles a giant’s 
milking stool, though a giant perhaps would not relish 


In a lumber yard the apparatus 
is worth many times what it costs. Any man who is 
handy with tools could make it in half an hour. I have 
seen it in two yards, and so far as I know it has not 
been named. One of the yard men using it said they 
ealled it “that thing they swing lumber onto a pile with.” 
Maybe it would do to cut it short and call it, “That 
thing.” The body of the thing here represented was a 
section of a fence post, say two feet long, rounded on the 
top end, and in this end a spike driven which is to keep 
the board from slipping. The post on three sides was 
sawed in for an inch and a half, and a slanting chip tak- 
en out, which gives a flat surface and shoulder for the 
2x4 legs. To steady the legs and to make the whole thing 
sufficiently solid a strip is nailed from one to the other 
near the bottom. Then the thing is completed. The body 
of the other one I saw was a piece of 6x6, and if anything 
is more easily made than the one pictured. 

When stocking up it is a common practice to unload 
at the sides of the alleys and afterward, at the leisure 
of the hands, pile the lumber. In using this simple 
apparatus the man on the ground lays a board on the 
spike, the board extending over say three or four feet, 
uses this end of the board as a lever and swings the other 


sitting on the end of it. 
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end of it on the pile. Many teamsters when unloading 
make a similar use of the wagon wheel. The total 
heighth of the appliance is about four and a half feet. 


A Study of Style. 

As the train was to go at daylight I left an early call 
at the hotel, and on going down to the office in the 
morning saw a darkey in uniform. The hotel was not 
one that would take a first premium for either meals or 
beds, and the thought came to me they were mighty par- 
ticular as to the way the porter should dress. It trans- 
pired, however, that this man was not the porter. When 
the *bus drove up he got in with the rest of us and went 
to the station. He carried among other things a large, 
flat portfolio, and before the train pulled out I ascer- 
tained that a young man was directing his movements. 
In the car I took a seat directly in front of this young 
man, for I had a desire to get “onto” the darkey scheme. 
I started in by saying that the hotel we had just left was 
no great shake, and the remark struck a responsive chord 
in his nature. It seemed that, like myself, he puts in a 
large part of his time at hotels and he said any man 
who would run such a hotel as that and charge $2 a day 
ought to be arrested for bigamy. Then just as it was 
getting light enough to see the river we talked about the 
beauty of the stream, and the first I knew I felt so well 
acquainted with him that I broached the darkey sub- 
ject. “Yes,” said he, “he is in my employ.. I am selling 
art. works.” 

I afterward lifted the portfolio and it did not weigh 
more than 15 pounds, yet this salesman has it carried 
to the houses of his prospective customers by this uni- 
formed darkey, and while he is talking art the darkey 
waits outside the door to take the portfolio to the next 
place. “It goes without saying that by this method your 
sales are increased, else you should not be to the ex- 
pense,’ I said. “That’s right,” said he. “I have tried 
it both ways. All told this man costs me easily $100 a 
month, and I know the investment makes me a big profit. 
You and I have probably knocked around in the world 
long enough to look at it from a commonsense stand- 
point, but we must cater to others. It is singular how 
many people swear by what they call style and think 
they can’t live without it. In addition to the nigger I 
sometimes hire a carriage to take me to a house, That is 
a different proposition from an ordinary tramp solicitor 
visiting a rich man’s house. When I go in this way I 








have never failed of being admitted and that right away. 
When I began and got around as most other solicitors do 
there was many a house that I never got my nose inside 
the door. They like to see a nice carriage, and a nigger 
in livery, before their house.” Then he laughed, and I 
knew he was laughing at the foolish, swelled head of 
humanity. “My experience has been such in th's line 
that no matter what business I engaged in I would lay 
on style,” said he. 

It is natural enough for me to probe into these things, 
but always I have a view of turning what I may learn to 
the advantage of some retail lumberman. At the end of a 
twenty-five-mile ride this art purveyor left the train, and 
sitting back in the seat I fell to thinking about the dif- 
ferent kinds of lumber offices and yards I see. There are 
yard men who never appear to go a cent on the appear- 
ance of their yards. In fact, one of the yards I visited 
the day before in the town from which I had started 
that morning was a wretched looking affair. There was 
considerable ground, a pile of lumber indifferently put 
up here and there, and off at one side there was a pile of 
rejected stuff that long ago ought to have been given 
away, or burned as fuel. The whole arrangement of the 
yard was an eyesore, The man kept some lumber for 
sale, and that was as far as he appeared to think. To 
toot a horn and call the lumber together and compactly 
pile it, so that in muddy or snowy weather the man who 
would drive into the yard for a load of stuff would wade 
mud or snow for a short, instead of a long, distance was 
evidently a thought that was foreign to him. If he had 
done this and got the refuse out of the way, drawn a few 
loads of gravel or cinders into the driveways, his yard 
would have been improved in looks 100 percent. It is 
singular that for years and years a man will do business 
at arms’ Jength in this way. 

There are some very fine retail offices around the 
country, and there are a host of miserable scrubs. There 
are offices the floors of which I believe are never washed, 
There are some the windows of which look as though they 
might have been cleaned when Cleveland was in the presi- 
dential chair. And this T have noticed, that as a rule 
the dress of the lumberman and his business surround- 
ings tally very closely. One morning recently I was in- 
quiring of the hotel clerk where a certain yard was in 
his town, and looking out of the window he chanced to 
see this very yard man coming up the street. “There he 
comes now,” said the clerk, and I stepped out and hailed 
him. I glanced down and saw that his shoes were nicely 
polished. He was freshly shaved. His collar was clean, 
and I caught sight of a neat looking tie. His overcoat 
was of the ragland style and a pair of well fitting gloves 
covered his hands, “QLike man, like office and yard,” I 
thought, and right there I felt I had a pretty good 
inkling of the kind of office I was to accompany this 
yard man to, I wanted a new spring derby and I would 
have bet the price of a hat that I was right. We walked 
along for a way and then turned down a side street. “This 
is my ranch,” said the yard man as we stopped in front 
of the office. A pretty good ranch it was, too. The 
building was nicely painted. The front door was as good 
as anybody’s front door, There were frames over the 
windows on which awnings had been hung. Inside the 
building was in keeping with the exterior. It was clean. 
There were shades at the windows. The counter was as 
good as there is in some country banks. “Come in and 
have the best chair in the house,” said the yard nian. 
The best chair was a Morris. In the rear office there 
were a few pictures on the walls. The bookkeeper had 
started the fire in the grate. In every respect it was a 
nice, comfortable office—as comfortable as any other 
business man in town could have. And do you know why 
is should not be? Beeause we sell boards, timbers and 
coal should we put in our business hours in an office, 
10x12, and dirty at that? 

T believe it will redound to the prosperity of any yard 
man to put on some style around his premises. Still, he 
does not want to be up in the air himself. The individ- 
ual who buys in any line enjoys trading where there is a 
c'ean, comfortable place, but every time he wants the man 
of whom he buys right down to earth. If a yard man is 
unable to run an office and yard with some style to them 
without elevating his nose several abnormal degrees he 
wou'd better sell out and go to posing as a fashion plate. 


A Lime Test. 

First and last I have seen tons and tons of lime 
carted away at a loss to the yard man. This lime was 
in bulk, it had slacked and the only thing to do was to 
get, it out of the way. 

There are various opinions as to the best way to keep 
lime from slacking. On one occasion I was at consider- 
able pains to see a wholesale dealer in lime to learn 
what he knew about it. The inference would be, you 
know, that a man constantly dealing in lime by the train 
load would have given some thought to the art of keep- 
ing it in salable shape, but a talk of five minutes con- 
vinced me that he knew no more than you and I, The only 
receipt he had was to sell it before it had time to slack. 
That was a consoling piece of information. 

Several times in my life I have looked for information 
among the alleged experienced, and, as old Omar puts it, 
“Came out by the same door wherein I went.” Away 
back when T was a big kid I was more exercised over the 
future life than I ought to have been, so I went to an old 
white haired minister who had preached for years and 


years, and whom I supposed knew all about it. He gave 
me a lot of sophistry and a lot of stock talk and I left 
him under the pall of disappointment. Then the thought 
came to me, “Why go to a minister to find out these 
things? Has not the Almighty given you an inquiring 
mind to find them out as well as he?” That thought was 
a consolation to me, and it routed the idea from my mind 
that there was a single reason why a minister should 
know one whit more about the future life than other 
thinking people. 

There are all sorts of ways for building lime houses. 
It is the opinion of some yard dealers that dry air will 
prevent lime from slacking. Others believe it is cool 
air that will do the good work and consequently pack 
the sides and roof of their houses to keep the heat of the 
sun out, yet leave ventilators in the tops of them. Talk- 
ing on this subject with S. G. Tuthill, who at one time 
was interested with his brother, John W., in a line of 
yards under the name of the John W. Tuthill Company, 
with headquarters at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, but 
who now has left the ranks of the retail dealers for those 
of the manufacturers and wholesalers, he said he had 
solved the problem, asserting that the tighter a lime 
house is the longer the lumps of lime will remain intact. 
“All right, Mr. Tuthill, I will try it,’ I told him. 

A year and four months ago I filled several Mason fruit 
jars with pieces of lime, put on the covers tight and laid 
them away. I have looked at them so often it was sug- 
gested in my little ranch that I took more interest in pre- 
served lime than I did in the whole cupboard of preserved 
fruit in the basement, and I did not deny the soft im- 
peachment. The preserved fruit, to my mind, was of little 
consequence as compared with the bottled lime. ‘Two or 
three bushels of jars of preserved fruit can be picked up 
any day if a fellow has a little change, but I was hoping 
by this experiment to solve a question that might aid 
some yard man in building a successful lime house. With 
the exception of one jar this lime for a year and a quar- 
ter has kept perfectly. You would not know but it was 
put in the jars yesterday. There is no more fine lime 
than would naturally result, from the pieces rattling 
against one another in the jars. When some of these 
pieces were put in the jars they had evidently undergone 
the first process of slacking, as there were cracks in them, 
and the cracks are still there and have not, so far as I can 
observe, increased in size. In the jar which contains the 
slacked lime there are perhaps four tablespoonfuls of it— 
certainly not more than that—the balance of it being 
excellently preserved. The jars have been kept where it 
was hot, where it was cold, where it was damp, where it 
was dry. The test was absolutely fair so far as T could 
make it, though were I to do it over I would sink a jar 
at the bottom of the cistern and see how that would come 
out. I had no lime hobby, not caring the snap of my 
finger whether the lime slacked or not—my aim simply 
being to know whether it would or not. Mr. Tuthill was 
very positive in his assertions, else the experiment never 
would have been tried. 

Regarding the proper way to keep lime longest from 
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slacking I now have no doubt. It should be kept as 
nearly air tight as possible. If I-had a lime house with 
a ventilator in it several months ago that ventilator 
would have been corked up. 

There are yard men who say they could make more 
money handling bulk lime than in barrels, provided it 
would not slack on their hands. I believe I have told you 
how to prevent its slacking—not by putting it all in fruit 
jars—but by having a lime house as absolutely tight as 
it is possible to make it, and let as little air in as possl- 
ble when getting the lime from the bins. Where electric- 
ity is used an incandescent light over the bin would be 
an excellent feature, as then it would not be necessary 
to keep the outside door open. I am convinced that 
whether the air surrounding the lime is warm or cold 
cuts ne Ygure. 

Discharged for Not Reading the Lumberman. 

I mane a run to Chicago just often enough not to for- 
get where it is, and to keep in touch with the big editors 
of the paper. Then I have to go in occasionally to cheer 
up the artist by letting him know how admirably he 
draws the pictures of me. There is a small army of girl 
typewriters, and I like to keep an eye on them. Neither 
do I want to stay away so long that the man who draws 
all the checks will forget me. The latter is important. 

The last time I was in the western metropolis, roaming 
through the offices of the paper, my attention was called 
to a bill that was made out for twenty-three yearly sub- 
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scriptions to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and which was 
to be forwarded for collection to the headquarters of a 
line yard concern. There might have been one or two 
more than the number stated; at any rate the figures rep- 
resented the number of yards in this line, it being a 
pusiness policy of the owners to furnish a copy of the 
paper to every local manager. . 

It is surprising the information one receives here and 
there, often at points several hundred miles apart, which 
will help to complete a story. I often have had occasion 
to wonder at this. A portion of the story will drop in 
here, another portion of it in there, and the first one 
knows he has the whole thing. I had intended at some 
convenient time to say how wise these line yard men are 
in thus providing the paper for their managers, but at 
the convention at Souix City I was given a piece of in- 
formation that will help to emphasize what otherwise 
might have been to some an uninteresting statement. 
One of the auditors of this line yard company said he 
wanted to tell me how much he enjoyed this department, 
and I of course told him I was mighty glad to hear it. “I 
understand all your managers have the paper,” I re- 
maked in course of the conversation. “Yes, they all have 
it, and they have to read it, too,” was the reply. “We 
found at one yard that our man was laying aside the 
papers, wrapped as he had taken them from the office, 
and he was discharged. We did not think he was fulfill- 
ing his duty to us. We were giving him the opportunity 
to learn more about the yard business than he already 
knew in order that he might better serve us, and he did 
not avail himself of it. We want no man in our employ 
as a retail yard manager who will not read the Realm of 
the Retailer regularly.” 

The men who run this line of yards are rated as worth 
millions. This auditor is an alert, up to date lumberman, 
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and it has never been claimed they do not know their 
business. Their money has been made in lumber and it 
is hardly necessary to say they know what strings to pull 
to make it. 

I wish that in a voice as loud as June thunder it could 
be told to a certain class of lumbermen how to read their 
lumber journal. It would stagger them to know how 
much money is expended in making that journal worthy 
of the great industry it represents. I wish, let me repeat, 
that all lumbermen knew how to read it. Wise men they 
are who have this knowledge and act on it. To illustrate, 
not long ago there was an article in this department 
which was not all about lumber by any means. Im- 
mediately following its publication I met one of the most 
thorough lumbermen in the west who said he was much 
interested in the article referred to. I wondered why it 
should have interested him, and he explained for the 
reason that in it a certain kind of stock was mentioned 
that was being used in a special manufacturing way. 
“We have several carloads of that kind of stuff and will 
endeavor to place it there,” said he. 

Men of that kind don’t get left. They are looking out 
for things. They recognize the fact that an immense 
amount of money is employed in getting together a mass 
of information from which they may cull and possibly be 
benefitted. Only last week a yard man told me he had 
stopped the two lumber papers he had been taking as he 
did not have time to read them. I wish it had been the 
law of the land that I should preach a five-minute sermon 
to that man, but as there is no such law I said to myself, 
“You are a frog,” picked up my grip and traveled. He 
was likened to a frog as that animal has the smallest 
et of brains of anything that has either two or four 
egs, 

Location of Yard. 

The man who was arranging to open a new yard in the 
town said he supposed the other yard man would not 
particularly thank him for doing so, but he must get a 
ving somewhere selling lumber. He regarded this as a 
free country, and he thought if he wanted to establish 
a yard at this point he had the right to do so. I toh’, him 
that was a part of my business religion. It is not.wnly 
the ins which must live, but there are outs who, itthey 
po unable to get in, by and by would not have enough to 

The location of this man’s yard was what interested 
me most, however. It is to be on railroad land, a nominal 
rent to be paid for the ground, $1 a year, I believe, and 
the yard man regarded this as a snap. Maybe it will be 
“snap. It depends. There is liable to be an exhibition 
of trade athletics in this town. Should there be and the 
new man get, knocked out, he may have occasion to re- 








joice that he will have no real estate on his hands. Possi- 
bly he may want to go elsewhere—we all have heard of 
such things. In that event he will not have much money 
invested in an office building, and he will probably be able 
to get out of his stock the money it cost him. 

This yard man thinks he is settling down for a long 
and strong pull. If such should be a fact, he has no 
doubt made a mistake in locating his yard several blocks 
out of town on railroad land. There would be two ob- 
jections to this. One is that the railroad people have an 
object in granting him the free use of the ground. That 
object is to get the hauling of his lumber away from the 
competing road. In a sense he is in the power of the 
people whose land he is occupying. ‘Things may go on 
smoothly for a lifetime, and again they may not. The 
time may come when it may be more to his advantage 
to use the other road, and if that time should come a 
representative of the road that is accommodating him by 
furnishing yard room free will be around to ask him a 
question or two. He will ask, “We have been favoring 
you; why don’t you favor us?” Some such complications 
may arise that he will be asked to vacate the ground. 

The other objection is that he is too far out of town. 
It seems to me it was the time to take advantage of the 
other fellow by getting between him and the people—that 
is a little nearer the people than his competitor is. Other 
things equal, the in town man has the advantage. No 
up to date lumberman these days will locate a yard far- 
ther from the center of town than he is obliged to. There 
are more regrets on the part of those yard men who in the 
earlier history of towns located on the outskirts than a 
team could draw. They now see their mistakes. It used 
to be thought that the lumber yards must be shoved out 
with the corn cribs. The retail business has followed 
Darwin’s advice in the matter of evolution. It has un- 
dergone many changes even in five years. If we don’t 
keep step to the musie we will be assigned to the awk- 
ward squad. 

There has been a decided change in opinion as to the 
amount of land necessary to accommodate a yard. Years 
ago considerable space was required. The lumber was 
put in straggling piles and then around the edges of the 
yard there was plenty of room for weeds and grass to 
grow. With the shed innovation this territory has been 
cut down. Many a yard man is doing a big business on 
two town lots. “To think back,” said one of these men, 
“it seems that I was roaming over a quarter of a section.” 

Wise Words of a Veteran. 

The yard man said he wished it was summer so he 
could give me a whirl around the town, but there was no 
regret in this respect on my part, for he was in a talka- 
tive mood and I preferred him to his horse. If the yard 
men will only talk—that is one of my requirements of 
them. We had a long chat that afternoon and this yard 
man said several things that seemed to me the essence 
of common sense. The reason was that he is ripe. It is 
as unreasonable to expect the best ideas from unripe men 
as it is to look for fine flavor in unripe fruit. 

“T don’t believe there is much doubt but that a sincere 
man will get through the world all right, provided of 
course that he has fairly good judgment,” he said. “The 
trouble with most of us is we want to take the advantage 
of somebody—not much, maybe, but a little at some par- 
ticular point—and the man we are playing for a soft 
mark finds us out. Then he quits as you or I would, and 
we wonder why we don’t sell him his next bill. 

“When I came here there was a bad state of affairs. 
Long credits were given, often a lower grade was sub- 
stituted for the one sold, and there seemed to be no 
standard in anything. My old father used to tell me if I 
couldn’t do business honestly to quit, and then he would 
wind up, ‘but if you do it honestly, my boy, you will 
never have to quit.’ It is hard work in this vale of tears 
to be honest in trade. It is so easy to lay it on a little 
thick just to get a bill. I tried to keep as straight as I 
could and live. My customers would want long time, say 
from early spring until late the next fall, and I would 
argue with them that they were unreasonable. I would 
ask them if they would sell their wheat, butter and cattle 
on such terms. They would say no, and then I aimed to 
show them that we are all alike in many things and that 
they should not ask of me what they would not think of 
doing themselves. There is a way of getting at every- 
body if only we approach him in the right channel. I 
showed an interest in these men’s business. I would tell 
them what I had read about the prospective demand for 
wheat, or what it said in the market columns of my 
paper about the price of cattle. I wanted to show an in- 
terest in their buisness so they would be interested in 
me. You know out on the highway we must give other 
people a half of the road. After a year or two I got a 
good trade and it has stayed by me.” 

Then while we were talking we had something to say 
ebout hard work, and we agreed that hard work is killing 
very few people; that it is something besides hard work 
that is killing us off. 

“There is something in knowing how to rest,” said the 
yard man. “T had to learn this. When a man sits down, 
or lies down, from his work he does not want to be both- 
ering his head as to when this or that bill will be paid. 
He should arrange matters when he sells a bill that he 
will not have to be worrying about it. I wouldn’t sell a 
bill of lumber that I would have to worry over as to 
whether it would be paid or not. I don’t want that kind 
of trade, and have turned away lots of it. The other fel- 
low may walk the floor if he wants to, but I have got 
done. Then I used to put in time wondering whether I 
would get some particular bill. I would hear that a 
farmer was going to build a house or barn and was fear- 
ful he might go to one of the other yards. I got over 
this. My sign hangs out, I carry a good stock, aim to 
treat everybody pleasantly, fair and square, and if a man 
does not want to come to me it is his privilege to go else- 





where. I would be unreasonable to want more than a 
third of them to come to me, and I think I get fully that 
part of the trade.” 

Then this wise old lumberman said he was going to the 
station with me, and swinging around by the hotel to get 
my grip we walked to the other side of the town. As 
the train rolled away I looked from the car window and 
the old man stood on the platform waving his hand and 
puffing the cigar we got at the drug store on our way. 


Xe. . 


REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


Announcement of anthracite prices at tidewater for 
the new season were made in New York last Monday, 
effective immediately; namely, $4 a ton for the spring 
opening, $4.25 for summer and $4.50 for the winter 
period. This is an immediate reduction of 25 cents. The 
fixing of circular for the entire year is unique, but with- 
out doubt the producing companies are in a position ‘to 
arrange a policy for a considerable time ahead better 
than they ever were before, because their number is re- 
duced through the amalgamation of the proprietary coal 
carrying roads. Production is now so centered in few 
and strong hands that much better control of the mar- 
kets can be exercised. Production of coal is curtailed to 
four days a week. Ever since last October there had been 
no restrictions upon the production and most mines have 
been running steadily to their fullest capacity, a remark- 
able condition of activity, spurred first by the extreme 
scarcity resulting from the September strike, and contin- 
ued up to April 1 because of the labor uncertainties this 
spring. ‘The labor matters have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed and the danger of strike is past. There is said to 
be in the east quite a large accumulation of anthracite, 
in marked contrast to conditions in the west. 

Opening prices of anthracite for the west are not yet 
announced, but are definitely looked for within a few 
days. If the basis established in New York is a criterion 
there will not be a great reduction, but the conditions 
are not just the same and a more liberal policy in the 
west is possible. Among reports that are heard is one 
that the opening will be somewhere around $5.50 for egg, 
stove and nut, and that a series of subsequent advances 
will be announced early. If current talk correctly repre- 
sents the views of producers, sales this coming season 
will be girt about with close restrictions, and the early 
buyer must prepare to take in his coal if he expects to 
reap the benefits of opening prices. 

Current trade in anthracite coal presents little of in- 
terest. Orders are dwindling down to the single carload 
and are becoming fewer. ‘ But even on this diminutive 
scale of buying there is a regularity about the purchases 
that betokens well swept yards generally throughout the 
west. Out on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers some 
surplus coal is to be found. The recently opened bids for 
the few thousand tons of anthracite wanted by the gov- 
ernment posts at Omaha and Fort Leavenworth were sur- 
prisingly low—$7.35 for all sizes f. o. b. Leavenworth 
and $7.08 for egg, stove and nut, f. o. b. Omaha. The 
weakness of these bids is supposed to denote some hold- 
over stocks which it is desired to move. 

The lake situation is involved in much obscurity. The 
strike of the marine engineers is still on and the vessel- 
men are apparently making no preparations to get their 
boats ready for the opening, though it is customary to do 
so weeks earlier in the spring than now. An early start 
is thus not assured even if the weather be propitious. 
But the coal men are doing their part toward an early 
start. At a meeting held in Cleveland last week prices of 
Pittsburg, West Virginia and Ohio products at Lake Erie 
ports were fixed. Pittsburg and West Virginia coals are 
reduced about 15 cents as compared with last season, 
while Hocking valley is slightly advanced. For lump 
coal prices are as follows: Pittsburg, $2.10; West Vir- 
ginia, $2; Hocking valley, $1.824. With vessel rates re- 
maining the same the price of coal in the northwest will 
therefore be slightly lower this year than in 1900. Part 
of the reduction is made by the railroads running from 
mines to lake ports and part by the mining companies. 

The tendency is also for a reduction in prices of all- 
rail coal. April 1 the cut of 10 cents in the freight rates 
from the east became effective. From the Hocking val- 
ley there has not been an immediate reduction in prices 
corresponding with the freight rate concession, but 
sooner or later the adjustment will be made. The price 
remains at $2.75, Chicago. Indiana block is slightly lower 
at $2.45, Chicago. Considering the market as a whole, 
there is quite an accumulation of bituminous in dis- 
tributing centers. Demand for early shipment is scant 
and the market lacks life. Improvement can come only 
through a curtailment of production and that result will 
probably be brought about by a variety of causes. The 
operators themselves, now that the season is ended, will 
generally limit production to necessities; miners will 
spend a little time in jollifying over the re-adoption of 
their scale, and in a few of the western districts there are 
strikes over the failure to reach a settlement of the wage 
scale. The car supply question has not yet become press- 
ing in coal. By midsummer, if present tendencies con- 
tinue, the situation will be radically different. 

The inclination of large users of steam coal is to close 
for their fuel at what seem the present attractive prices. 
A large tonnage has been bought and some operators, 
who sell most of their product on annual contracts, have 
already disposed of practically their entire output for 
the coming year. Inasmuch as many contracts for fuel 
will not expire before July 1 the annual contract work 
will drag along for several months. Some contracts are 
being renewed on the old basis and others at a slight con- 
cession. 
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Some Lake Freight Rates Practically Settled—The Opening of Navigation in Sight—Saws Wait- 
ing for the Word to Start—Winter Logging Operations Short— A New Minnesota 
Logging Road—Ashland Sawing Stocks—Canada 
Deporting American Labor. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 3.—A week of fine weather 
has worked a remarkable change in the conditions apper- 
taining to the prospective sawing season at this point. 
It now looks as if the boom company would begin turning 
logs in the sorting gap by April 15, three days earlier 
than last year, and a number of the mills will be ready 
to begin operations at that time. President Chute, of the 
Mississippi & Rum River Boom Company, reports that 
the ice ten miles up the river is disintegrating rapidly 
under the influence of the hot April sun, and that the 
main channel of the river will probably be free of ice 
by the latter part of this week or early next week, if the 
present weather continue. It is apparent that the river 
will clear very rapidly from this time on. , 

It is reported from another source that the river from 
the mouth of the Rum river to Coon rapids, a few miles 
above this city, is practically clear of ice and that driving 
can commence between these points within a short time. 
In the Minneapolis pond the ice is going slower than 
above the city, but as soon as it shall begin to break up 
it will move out more rapidly. 

President Chute is making preparations to begin the 
work of laying booms and the necessary repairs inci- 
dental to the opening of the turning season the middle of 
next week. He reports that the stage of water in the 
river at the present time is sufficient for the early driving 
and, with abundant snows during March, which are now 
melting and flowing into the river and its upper tribu- 
taries, it is believed that no difficulty will be experienced 
in driving logs during April. The stage of water is not 
likely to be so high that it will cause much if any dam- 
age, unless there should be heavy rains later on. 

Of the logs in the river 150,000,000 feet are between 
Minneapolis and St. Cloud and 50,000,000 feet are be- 
tween St. Cloud and Brainerd. Those in pockets between 
this city and St. Cloud will be floated out soon now and 
will be sent down the river. Free logs above St. Cloud 
will also begin coming down as soon as the ice shall be 
out of the river, but no effort will be made to drive those 
above St. Cloud at once, for the reason that the immense 
quantity in the river at this time cannot be handled to 
advantage in the turning pond, and a congestion of logs 
in the pond would cause a serious delay in turning oper- 
tions. 

Repairs on mills and overhauling operations are being 
pushed rapidly in order that the mills may be ready as 
soon as the sawing season commences. Most of the mills 
may be ready by the 15th of the month and if conditions 
are satisfactory will begin the season on full time. 

Auction Sale of Strays. 

The auction sale of stray logs, which is always the 
true harbinger of spring in this section, was held Tuesday 
morning at the office of the boom company in this city. 
The quantity of strays for which no owners could be 
found is every year growing less, and altogether this year 
they scaled only 129,000 feet—a nominal quantity, when 
the immense total handled at this point is considered. 
The price paid was $12 delivered in the boom. 

A Complete New Warehouse. 

The City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, has 
completed its immense new warehouse at Tenth avenue 
and Marshall street, northeast. This warehouse is one 
of the largest and most complete in the northwest and 
is 132 by 157 feet ground measure and two stories in 
hight. It has ample sidetrack facilities for the grow- 
ing business of this company and is thoroughly modern 
in every respect. Stock is being moved in this week, 
and plans are being made to have a formal openmg 
sometime between April 10 and 15, when the many cus- 
tomers of this firm will be invited to visit the new 
warehouse and will be handsomely entertained. The 
date of the formal opening will be announced as soon 
as proper arrangements can be made. 

Buying Timber in California. 

The recent trip to California of C. A. Smith and other 
members of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, of this 
city, was explained this week when the Associated Press 
sent out the announcement from that state that the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company had purchased 1,400 acres 
of redwood forest. Mr. Smith confirmed this announce- 
ment on Monday, but denied that he had authorized 
the statement that the holdings of his company in that 
section were the largest in the world. The timber is 
located in the northwestern section of California, in 
Humboldt county, near Eureka. It is not on a railroad 
line, but one is to be built into Eureka during the pres- 
ent year and the future prospects are very bright. Mr. 
Smith describes Eureka as a city of 10,000 inhabitants, 
and is very favorably impressed with it. Many of the 
inhabitants of that section of the state are thrifty Danes 
and they have engaged in dairying, and dairy land in 
the vicinity. of this extensive purchase is worth $200 
an acre. The amount paid for this immense tract of 
timber land is not stated but it undoubtedly represents 
a large sum of money. 

Minor Mention. 


Hf. L. Karrick, of the H. L. Karrick Lumber Company 
has recently returned from Ashland, Wis., where he pur- 
chased a large stock of lath and white pine. He also 
visited Milaca, Minn., and attended to matters in con- 


nection with shipments from that point. L. 8. McLaugh- 
lin, of the H. L. Karrick Lumber Company, has recently 
returned to Minneapolis from Westboro, Wis., where he 
has been looking after a large stock of hemlock owned 
by his company. He reports a shortage of cars and that 
this is one of the prominent features of the lumber busi- 
ness in that section, 

The W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company will shortly 
move its offices from 224 and 225 Lumber Exchange to 
322 and 327 Lumber Exchange, where they will have 
much larger and better equipped offices. 

W. J. Pinney, secretary of the New London Milling 
Company, Willmar, Minn., was in Minneapolis the lat- 
ter part of last week. 

A. Blodgett, representative of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, Faribault, Minn., was in this market buying 
this week. His brother, W. E. Blodgett, of the same 
company, has recently started for an extended trip 
through Europe. 

M. J. Seanlon, of the Scanlon-Gipson Company, re- 
turned this week from the Cass Lake and Cloquet dis- 
tricts. He says there is a large amount of snow in the 
northern sections and that prospects now indicate a 
most prosperous year in driving logs. He also says that 
the work of logging is practically complete in those 
sections and that loggers are now prepared to push ac- 
tively the work of getting the logs to the mills. 

Morton Eastman, of the Kastman Lumber Company, 
Plattville, Wis., was a business visitor in Minneapolis 
during the week. His company has established yards at 
Ossian and Castalia, Iowa, and he was purchasing the 
necessary stock for those yards. Mr. Eastman is also 
secretary and treasurer of the Morton-Edgar Lumber 
Company, of Plattville, and while in this city looked 
after sales of basswood and hemlock which the company 
has in yard at Clifford and Tripoli, Wis. 

Frank W. Annis, buyer for the James A. Smith Lum- 
ber Company, of Osage, Iowa, called on local lumber 
manufacturers this week, on a buying trip. He reports 
that his company has recently purchased yards at Wes- 
ley, Sexton and Hutchins, Iowa. These yards were for- 
merly owned by Frank Hume. 

The LL. Lambert Lumber Company, formerly of Man- 
kato, Minm., is now located at 1032-35 Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Lambert says that the change in loca- 
tion was made solely for the purpose of being in closer 
touch with the buying market. No changes will be made 
in the business outside of this one. 

A. D. Root, of Esterville, and James Montgomery, of 
Montgomery, Iowa, were in the city this week on their 
way to northern points, where they are interested in Red 
River valley farm lands. 

W. T. Reynolds has just returned to Minneapolis from 
a trip to Cloquet and Deer River, Minn. He reports 
three feet of snow in that section and that the work of 
logging is practically completed. 

W. A. Roach of the Muscatine Sash & Door Company, 
Muscatine, Towa, was in the city this week looking after 
shipments of stock and making contracts for the future. 

C. M. McCoy returned to Minneapolis the latter part 
of last week from a trip of several weeks spent in the 
west coast country for the purpose of getting in closer 
touch with the west coast manufacturers and to ascer- 
tain the exact conditions that prevail in that section. In 
commenting upon the situation he says: 

Iiverything seems to be in good shape with mill men 
on the Pacific coast today. Cedar logs which last spring 
were selling for $5.50 are now commanding as high as $8 
and $10. Logs have advanced 40 percent during the last 
twelve months. Manufacturers have enough business ahead 
to run for six weeks without an order and they are firm 
in maintaining prices at existing quotations. Orders received 
during the past few months from Indian Territory and Texas 
have been unusually large, and instead of shipping goods into 
the northwestern states, where there was the possibility of 
a break on account of the slow demand, mill men have 
shipped a large part of their stock to southern territory. 
There are practically no shingles now in transit, storage or at 
distributing points. Mill men have apparently anticipated 
the demand and have placed only such shingles in this 
market as were needed for immediate consumption. 

The demand for fir continues good for this time of year 
and is greatly in excess of that of other years. The output 
of fir in western mills has been greatly increased by the 
smaller mills which have been erected and are now in 
operation. This, however, seems to have had but little effect 
on the situation and values are now firmly maintained. 

L. J. Bardwell, of the Bardwell-Robinson Company, 
left Tuesday night of this week for Chicago, where he 
will attend the meeting today of the National Sash & 
Door Association. 

Col. E. G. Fahnestock, of the Retail Lumbermen’s In- 
surance Company, is at Carlisle, Pa., visiting relatives 
and old friends. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

Dututu, Mrnn., April 2.—Sales this week at the prices 
heretofore noted have been in most cases small, but they 
have footed up several million feet. ‘Swallow & Hopkins 
have sold at a strong price several million feet of nor- 
way, to be cut this year, and Alger, Smith & Co. have 
sold 2,000,000 feet of No. 3 and better, white pine. The 
Lesure Lumber Company has about cleaned up its old 
stock above No, 4 and may have closed out that part 
before this is printed. Others have made small sales. 
There is, in spite the talk of the paucity of lumber on 
the market, some to be had and there will probably be 
some right along. Any buyer who wants stock can 
probably get it. 





The freight rate has been the talk of late and there 
are charters now in ‘force at $2.50 to Ohio ports and 
Buffalo. This is expected to be the going rate, and with 
this and the longshoremen’s wages settled there is little 
to bother the shipper. It is expected that shipment of 
lumber will be large from the opening of navigation pro- 
viding there will be not too much trouble with manning 
the engine rooms of steamers. 

Mill men are figuring on the date of starting up. Most 
of them have overhauled their mills as much as the 
will and are ready. From the 15th to the 20th of this 
month are the dates set as probable. Ice in the harbor 
and bays is rapidly shrinking, though that in the lake 
yet shows no signs of a break up, but the warm days of 
April will diminish it fast. Most of the mills have 
stocks of logs at hand, either left over or brought in by 
rail during the winter, and can start as soon as condi- 
tions are right. With those that saw by contract there 
is yet no material change and there is not enough saw- 
ing in sight to go around. 

It is evident that the probable shortage from early 
expectations of the log crop that was given in this cor- 
respondence some time ago is about what will figure out 
at the close. There will be from 20 percent to 25 per- 
cent of a shortage on winter logging operations. It 
will be hard for the summer loggers to make up the 
difference and most of them will not try. 

There has been talk of a large sale of stumpage to 
several big interests this week, but it is untrue. The 
price put was $5.55 a thousand, and it is interesting to 
note that this was not regarded high for good timber; 
two years ago a man who would talk $5.55 would have 
been considered crazy. This big sale, ‘at least in part, 
may materialize later. 

The Merrill-Ring interests here have invested in some 
Pacific timber and will proceed to work it up at an early 
date. They are associated with Michigan men in that 
enterprise. 

The Alger-Sullivan company is proceeding rapidly 
with its northern Florida timber and mill projects and 
will be operating heavily there soon. The big Flomaton 
mill, on the Escambia river, will be up at the earliest 
possible date. They are building a 380-mile road into 
the timber and erecting the mill frame, which will be 
GO by 3800 feet in size. Two double cutting telescopic 
band mills will give a tremendous sawing capacity when 
fitted with the requisite associate machinery, all of 
which will be of the best and most rapid type. Mr. Mil- 
len, of the company, has just been there and is now on 
his way back. 

A project of considerable importance to lumbermen is 
broached in the proposed Virginia & Koochiching rail- 
way, which will soon file articles of incorporation. Its 
plan is to build from Virginia, on the Mesaba range, to 
the north line of the state at Koochiching, on Rainy 
lake. The line is to be about 100 miles long and will 
tap many million feet of pine and other timber that can 
be brought out for mills here and at other points near 
this city. The road will connect at Virginia with the ° 
lines of the Duluth & Iron Range, Duluth, Mesaba & 
Northern or Eastern Minnesota, all of which run from 
this city to that point. It is evident that if the lumber 
interests of this section do not stir themselves soon all 
the timber of that part of the state will find its way to 
the Mississippi river and thence down to Minneapolis, 
which would be a serious matter for the mills here and 
for the city as a lumbering point. The road is pro- 
jected by men heavily interested in pine and will be pri- 
marily a logging road, and will push to the north as 
fast as the conditions warrant. That it will ultimately 
connect with the Canadian Northern: at Koochiching 
there is no reasonable doubt. 

Davis & Comstock, lumber inspectors and shippers, 
have moved their offices from the Providence to a hand- 
some suite in the Manhattan building. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. ; 

Merritt, Wis., April 2.—The saw mill at Bay Mill, 
Tomahawk, started Monday on its season’s run. 

The greater portion of the lumber cut at the country 
mills this winter has been hemlock and hardwood, al- 
though some of them have been sawing pine part of the 
time. Custom sawing furnishes quite a bit of work for 
them also. 

Carl Hofferman, of Corning, has cut 1,500,000 feet 
for the George E. Foster company and half a million for 
farmers. Fred Schubring, of Hamburg, sawed 1,000,000 
feet of basswood and hardwood for the George K. Foster 
company and half a million for the farmers. Fred Oll- 
hoff, of the town of Scott, cut 1,750,000 feet, the greater 
part being for the George E. Foster company. The 
Kleinschmidt mill has also been sawing quite a quan- 
tity for the Foster company. 

C. H. Allen started out on the road for the George 
KE. Foster Lumber Company on Monday, his territory 
being northern Wisconsin and Illinois. J 

John McInnis, jr., engaged in logging at Junction 
City, Ark., arrived on Sunday, accompanied by Mrs. 
MeInnis, to spend a few days at the old home. Albert 
MeInnis, son of John MelInnis, sr., who is now engaged 
in logging near Duluth, was married last week to Miss 
Myrtle Snow, of this city. : 

Colter & Close’s new mill at Alden lake is now running 
daily and doing good work. 





e ON THE MENOMINEE. 

Marinette, Wis., April 4.—The market has not been 
very active this week and there have been only @ few 
buyers here. A. R. Colburn, of Michigan City, Ind., 
bought 1,000,000 feet of different parties. Charles Brown, 
of the Cream City Sash & Door Company, was « Menom 
nee visitor. There has been no change in local condi- 
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tions. A number of important deals may be made before 

the season opens. 
There are no prospects of the sawing season opening 

before the latter part of April. The river aa-tie 


still solid with ice. Boats will be unable to get in here 
pefore April 15. Navigation may open shortly after that 
date, although the Ann Arbor people are talking of mak- 
ing their first trip across Green bay about April 8. 

A prospective strike among the marine captains and 
engineers may cause considerable annoyance to shippers 
this spring unless the wage difficulty shall be adjusted 
goon. The association has submitted a scale of wages 
which the tug owners refuse to pay. No tugs have yet 
started to fit out, although it is now late for that work, 
and it looks as though there would be no tugs in the 
local harbor to handle shipping. 

The Merryman Fruit Land & Lumber Company, of this 
city, recently bought 4,000 acres of redwood timber in 
Humboldt county, California. This increases the com- 
pany’s holdings to over 10,000 acres, or about 1,000,000,- 
(00 feet. Other local parties own about the same amount 
of the Humboldt county redwood, making 2,000,000,000 
feet owned here and in Menominee. About the same 
amount of Louisiana pine is also owned here. 

G. T. Cook, president of the Marinette & Menominee 
Box Company, was taken suddenly and seriously ill in 
Chicago last week on his way home from California. For 
several days his life was despaired of, but at this writing 
he is better, although his condition is still precarious. 
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MILLS AND LOGS IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

AsuLANb, Wis., April 3.—The smaller saw mills seat- 
tered over northern Wisconsin are starting up for their 
season’s work. The George E. Foster Lumber Company’s 
mill at Mellen started sawing last Monday. This com- 
pany has 6,600,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood logs on 
hand. The company’s planing mill is running night and 
day to fill orders. Krauss Bros.’ mill, near Mellen, also 
started last Monday. They have 2,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock and hardwood Jogs on hand. 

The Chase Lumber Company’s new mill at Morse will 
be completed soon. As soon as the machinery is placed 
the mill will begin on the season’s run. ‘The company has 
4,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood logs. The Two 
States Lumber Company, of Ashland, has leased the mill 
at Plummer formerly owned by Norman Bros. It has 
been running for several days. A. Vogel, of Ludington, 
Mich., began operations at the Upson saw mill last week. 
He has 5,000,000 feet of mixed logs. The Ogema Lumber 
Company’s mill began operations Monday. The company 
has 6,000,000 feet of hemlock logs. Charles Engstrom, 
manager of the company, was in Ashland today looking 
for a head sawyer for the mill. 

The John R. Davis Lumber Company, at Phillips, has 
15,000,000 feet of logs on hand, mostly hemlock, with 
some pine and some hardwood. The mill has been run- 
ning there several days. Smith & Osborn, at Park Falls, 
have between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet of logs, mostly 
hardwood and basswood. Maxwell Bros., also at Park 
Falls, have between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood and hemlock logs which will be manufactured into 
box shooks for their large box factory at Chicago. 

The Heidrick & Matson Lumber Company, at West- 
boro, has 10,000,000 feet of logs, mostly hemlock. This 
company operates its own logging railroad. The Rousseau 
& Shepard Lumber Company, at Chelsea, Wis., has in 
between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 feet of logs, mostly hem- 
lock, of which it makes a specialty. Its mill has begun 
running for the season. The W. O. Osborn Lumber Com- 
pany, of Rib Lake, has in 25,000,000 feet of logs, mostly 
hemlock. This company is now rebuilding the mill at 
that place, doubling its capacity, and will start sawing 
as soon as the work is completed. The Medford Manu- 
facturing Company, at Medford, has 6,000,000 feet of 
hardwood and hemlock logs and the mill there has been 
running several days. The Rogers & Emmons Lumber 
Company, at Glidden, has in 8,000,000 feet of logs. This 
is the last of the Weyerhaeuser timber left in Ashland 
county. The logs are specially fine, large cork pine. 

The United States Leather Company will begin peeling 
operations May 1. This company expects to peel 35,000 
cords for its tanneries in northern Wisconsin. In addi- 
tion to this, 25,000 cords will be furnished by contract- 
ors, jobbers and farmers. ‘The logs are all utilized by the 
saw mills after the bark has been peeled from them. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City anp Saginaw, Micu., April 2.—High water 
has somewhat blocked the lumber industry the last 
Week, At the upper end of the river several manufac- 
turing plants were forced to shut down. Water both- 
tred the yards of Bliss & Van Auken, Hardin & Co. 
and L. C. Slade and caused some inconvenience at Car- 
roliton, but no material damage was done. At Midland 
everything was flooded for a number of days. Colder 
Weather followed, however, and the danger is over. The 
river was not as high as in 1884 by two feet. The ice 
18 all out of the streams and navigation here open so 
far as regards the river, but ice is reported in the 
bay yet. Lumber vessels are being fitted out but leis- 
urely, as there is no hurry. There is not much lumber 
ere to be moved out by water, the business now being 
chiefly confined to bringing lumber in instead of tak- 
ire it out. It is expected that rates will open at $2 
ines lake Superior ports to the Saginaw river, and 
‘tre 18 a lot of lumber bought up there to come here. 
an days ago Booth & Boyd bought 2,500,000 feet at 
gar te and they have beside 2,000,000 carried over 
ee vata fall to come down this season. Several other 
the 8 ave bought lumber on Lake Superior to come to 
“gnaw river. Dealers here have also bought quite 


extensively in Canada, Everything in the line of dry 
lumber is out of fitst hands and such large sales have 
been made of stock to be cut on Lake Superior that 
dealers here begin to feel apprehensive that it may be 
difficult to secure stock to replenish their supplies when 
depleted. The tendency to buy everything in sight may 
result in an appreciation of values and it is felt that 
prices are plenty high enough at present. A sharp 
advance would tend to check consumptive demands and 
seriously affect the trade. Dealers here are taking every- 
thing cut at interior points that can be bought. Some 
lumber has been bought at Manistee to come to the 
Saginaw river. 

William Ryan, for many years a resident of Saginaw 
but now operating a yard at Toledo, was in the valley 
over Sunday and bought some lumber north of here. 
He says trade at Toledo is good, a large quantity of 
lumber having been moved out during the winter. He 
finds that white pine is scarce and high in Michigan but 
hemlock is cheap. 

The mills not in operation are getting in shape to 
begin sawing as soon as the water shall subside. Nearly 
all have stock on hand to start with. The railroads are 
bringing down logs every day and will continue to do 
so for several months. 

The Jensen Lumber Company, recently organized at 
Gaylord, has purchased a tract of timber of the Michael- 
son & Hanson Lumber Company at Lewiston, located 
in Otsego Lake, Chester and Bagley townships, Otsego 
county, the consideration being $28,478.29. The timber 
will be manufactured at the mill of the company at 
Bagley. 

It is not known if the death of Moore Kerr, of the 
lumber firm of Rupp & Kerr, at Saginaw last week, will 
affect the status of the firm. Mr, Kerr had resided in 
Saginaw since early in the ’60s and was largely inter- 
ested of late years in timber properties in Minnesota. 
He was 73 years old and a single man. 

The Alpena, Gaylord & Western Railroad Company 
was organized and filed articles of incorporation last 
week, the capitalization being $1,280,000. The length 
of the proposed line is 160 miles and it is to cross the 
state from Frankfort to Alpena. It is estimated that 
the road will furnish between Gaylord and Alpena an 
outlet for 1,000,000,000 feet of timber. The work of 
construction is to begin as soon as the survey shall be 
finished. 

W. J. Wickes, of Wickes Bros., is spending a few 
weeks at Hot Springs and other southern points. The 
firm is about to build a large addition to its foundry 
capacity. It is overwhelmed with orders and is working 
a full force full time. 

Some Michigan lumbermen are kicking against the 
action of the Ontario authorities in deporting laborers 
sent there. Mechanics are not to be had over there 
and some Michigan firms erecting mills have been obliged, 
in order to finish their plants for this season’s run, to 
send mechanics over there. The authorities have de- 
ported several employed by the Michigan Land & Lumber 
Company, of which 8. O. Fisher is president, and he 
says unless relief is granted some of the new plants 
will not be finished in time to begin the spring sawing, 
as there is no skilled labor to be obtained on that 
side. The Ontario authorities have been petitioned for 
relief and it is hoped it will be promptly granted, The 
Michigan Land & Lumber Company is building a mill 
at Blind river. 

The large planing mill of the Michaelson & Hanson 
Lumber Company, at Lewiston, was destroyed by fire last 
week Sunday, involving a loss of about $10,000, with 
$4,000 insurance. About fifty hands were thrown out of 
work, 

C. Reindell’s saw and planing mill in Sanilac county 
was burned on Sunday. The loss is estimated at $5,000, 
with no insurance. 

The Michigan Bark & Lumber Company is to remove 
its office from Grand Rapids to Manton. C. U. Clark, 
junior member of the company, has removed to Manton 
and has bought a residence there. 

There is a brisk demand for cedar poles and ties for 
electric roads, A. Maltby & Co., of Bay City, have closed 
contracts with the Grand Rapids, Holland & Lake Mich- 
igan Electric Railway Company, the Axford & Flint Elec- 
trie Railroad Company and the Toledo & Western Elec- 
tric Railroad Company for ties and poles. The output of 
cedar the last winter was larger than expected, but less 
than that of a year ago, and good prices are being 
realized in view of the extensive construction of electric 
lines of railroad and of lighting plants. Telephone 
construction is also requiring large quantities of poles. 

The shingle mill of Quay & Son, Cheboygan, has begun 
the season’s work. The mills on the Lake Huron shore 
will generally get an early start. 

J. M. Johnston, of Alpena, is to build an addition to 
his planing mill 40x80 feet on the ground, with an iron 
roof, and the capacity of his plant is to be increased. 





Logging Department. 


IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 

Du.utH, Minn., April 2.—There are still some loggers 
in the woods, especially in the northern part of the 
county, where the snows are deeper than here and last 
longer. It is reported that snow in the northern end of 
the county is four feet deep. 

Swallow & Hopkins, at Fall lake, have not completed 
their logging, but will stay at work till they have their 
expected 35,000,000 feet, which will be shortly. They 
have sold a large share of their lumber, all the white 
pine and part of the norway, and will run the mill day 








and night all summer. Their logging operations have 
been far heavier than before. 

Log hauling on the iron ore roads from points over 
which ore must traverse will be shut off in about three 
weeks on account of the pressure of ore traffic. 

The streets are crowded with returned lumbermen and 
the skin games that they are accustomed to go up against 
are running as usual and with the usual results. Many 
of the lumbermen no sooner get to town than they fall 
victims and are strapped. The police do not interfere 
with that vim that indicates an actual determination 
that the robbery be stopped. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


MERRILL, WI18., April 2.—The question of whether the 
log cut of the season just closing is equal to that of last 
year or whether it will come up to the aggregate ex- 
pected is not satisfactorily solved. The season has been 
a long one and it would seem as though the cut would 
be a very large one, but aside from various minor delays 
one of the great factors which reduces the output in 
prosperous times is the lack of interest taken by so 
many men who can get jobs anywhere. The towns along 
the river are now full of lumber jacks, and many of the 
lumber jacks are full of something worse, although it 
is nothing like it used to be at this season of the year. 

Morgan & Patterson, who stocked the Seline mill this 
winter, finished up last week, having 1,800,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber as a result of their winter’s work. 

Albert Stephenson has finished his logging on Toma- 
hawk river, having put in 1,800,000 feet of pine. 

Pat Griffin, who was in charge of the Gilkey & Anson 
Company’s camp at Harshaw, reports having cut and 
loaded on cars over 3,800,000 feet of pine logs. These 
have been brought down to the mill by rail. 

W. H. Bradley, of ‘Tomahawk, having been elected 
president of the Wisconsin River Driving Association at 
au recent meeting, the work of driving the river this 
season will be in charge of his foreman. Louis Dionne 
has attended to this work for a number of years. 

eee 
MENOMINEE RIVER OPERATIONS. 

MARINETTE, WIs., April 4.—The season’s logging oper- 
ations on the Menominee and tributary streams are com- 
pleted, and the reports show that an aggregate of 190,- 
000,000 feet of logs were put in during the winter. This 
does not include cedar and spruce, about 25,500,000 feet. 
Something over 25,000,000 feet of the previous year’s 
log cut are hung up. 

This will swell the amount to be driven down the river 
to about 240,000,000 feet. Besides this about 40,000,000 
feet have been put in by rail, most of which is all down. 

Following is the cut in detail: 


Kirby-Carpenter Company ............. 33,000,000 
Marinette Lumber Company ........... 22,000,000 
Sawyer-Goodman Company ............ 18,000,000 
A ee eee 18,000,000 
Girard Lumber Company ............ 4,000,000 
Donovan & O’Commor .....ccccccccecce 2,000,000 


Aug. Spies 7,000,000 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co..... 11,000,000 
Menominee River Lumber Company.... 6,000,000 


ER OE Si bn cn aweee cee eed 2,000,000 
ie ae 4,000,000 
Ilamilton-Merryman Company ....... 21,000,000 
N. Ludington Company .............. 30,000,000 
eb ck cen ceatestuedneedes 4,000,000 
Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Co.... 3,000,000 
I. W. Merryman Company ........... 2,000,000 
CRUG TINY os ctcckocaceasenemresnas 2,000,000 


CEDAR PRODUCTS, LOG MEASURE, 


Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co..... 2,000,000 

DE OP NE aiewvisdetaadeetecoveetad 500,000 

Wee SE naedecd+udenbaeacewioaes 3,000,000 

Ge Oe: Wee t e we ceeneececscoevas 8,000,000 
SPRUCE. 

WE, & Oe Peer Cae a cacdececseds 4,000,000 

Kimberly & Clark Company .......... 8,000,000 


The amounts put into the various streams are as 
follows: 


Menominee main West branch 
WINGER vine veg ee 107,000,000 Sturgeon ‘ 2,000,000 
Main Pike ..... 9,000,000 Michigame ..... 4,000,000 
North branc Pine creek ..... 2,000,000 
PIS < ccnswnns 5,000,000 North branch of 
South branch Pemenebumwon 8,000,000 
FINO cvcccese 7,000,000 South branch 
Pine river ..... 13,000,000 GUND -cccesvdcce 2,000,000 
South branc WGN ccedcddans 2.000,000 
Pie: esaceces 9,000,000 Fence .......++. 350,000 
Main Popple . 500,000 ere 3,000,000 
South bran South branch 
POO cccces 4,000,000 , ere 500,000 
North branc De. peeenene nes 500,000 
Popple ...... 3,000,000 Paint .......... 5,000,000 
Little Popple ... 25,000 Alvord creek 500,000 
Sturgeon ....... 5,000,000 





IN MICHIGAN WOODS. 

Bay Crry, Micu., April 2.—The ice is pretty well out 
of the streams, although quite a lot of snow is reported 
still in the woods in the upper portion of the lower 
peninsula. The drives will be started as soon as possible 
and in some instances are already in motion. About all 
of the camps, except where firms are cutting and hauling 
by rail, have quit business. The mills on the lines of 
the Mackinaw glivision of the Michigan Central and on 
the Detroit & Mackinac are all well supplied with logs, 
and those roads will haul close to 100,000,000 feet of 
logs, in addition to the stock of local mills along their 
lines, to the Saginaw river during the year, and the fig- 
ures may be still larger than this estimate. During the 
winter two firms have put in on Bois Blanc island, near 
Cheboygan, 2,500,000 feet of hemlock and 15,000 pieces 
of cedar. A number of million feet of logs will be rafted 
from upper Michigan to Cheboygan. At AuSable the 
AuSable River Lumber Company has secured a good 
stock of logs and the Loud company will have enough 
logs to keep its plants busy. 

It is reported that Salling, Hanson & Co., the Jensen 
Lumber Company and the Holmes & Michaelson company 
will build a logging road from Gaylord into Presque Isle 
county in order to reach their respective timber holdings. 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





A Light Tennessee Log Prospect—The Contest Over the Appalachian Reserve—Railroad Boom- 
ing of Timber Land Sales—Increasing [Michigan Activity—A New 
Factor in the Memphis Trade. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 

Memeuis, TENN., April 2.—The scarcity of desirable 
grades of seasoned lumber in this section is making itself 
felt by a somewhat firmer tone. There has been a slight 
advance all along the line and holders of good stock are 
rather indifferent unless they can secure full prices for 
their stock, and are not particularly anxious to sell even 
at that. Our shrewdest dealers are still confident that 
there will be a further advance in certain grades that 
have been neglected for some time past; the question is, 
however, when will it come? As one large dealer said 
the other day, if the demand does not pick up materially 
in the next sixty days it will be another year of famine 
with the lumber trade. 

E. E. Taenzer, of E. E. Taenzer & Co., has returned 
from his trip to the far west, where it is said he went on 
business as well as pleasure. From what little can be 
learned he found plenty of pleasure, but he has little to 
say on the business proposition. His whiskers are just 
as luxuriant as ever; the boys are commencing to call 
him Pfeffer. 

J. B. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, 
visited here last week and returned home last Saturday 
evening. His brother, T, H. Wall, who has been here all 
winter, also left for Buffalo on the same train. It is the 
understanding that ‘T, H. Wall will be gone for three or 
four months. 

John N. Penrod, of the Des Moines Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, struck the city all in a heap last Saturday 
morning and stayed for three days, resting up. He has 
had a hard time of it for the last three months. First, 
he took his family to the coast for “his family’s” health; 
when they got back John had to go to Hot Springs to 
recuperate; before he got away Frank Abbott, of Lesh, 
Prouty & Abbott Company, East Chicago, Ind., blew in 
on him; so what could the poor man do but come to 
Memphis to get well? 

Ferd Brenner, of the Ferdinand Brenner Lumber Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, was here for several days. Some one 
was mean enough to hint that Ferd came to the metropo- 
lis to loosen up and incidentally get on the outside of a 
few Wertzbergers. Be that as it may, he seemed to be 
perfectly happy, which certainly is a sure sign that he 
is doing well. Mr. Brenner, having arranged his affairs 
with his affectionate ($10,000) friend, Carl Gartner, is 
busily engaged in getting ready for a trip to the other 
side of the pond, going to Germany this trip. 

It is reported that J. W. Dickson, formerly with E. T. 
Bennett & Co., has about perfected arrangements by which 
he will be enabled to secure control of and operate the 
Murphy, Diebold & Sons Company’s mill on Henning’s 
island; that he not only has the logs in sight, but also 
has the output sold. The name of the new company has 
not been made public as yet, but the understanding is 
that it will cut nothing but cottonwood. 

Isaac Wright, of Seatcherd & Son, has just returned 
from a trip to Buffalo. He brought a few orders back in 
his inside pocket and reports trade conditions in the east 
as on the mend; at any rate, he has had some nice orders 
come in by mail since his return. 

J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany, is out in the territory again this week. He would 
not say where he was going, but his friends all hope that 
he did not go into the Mississippi smallpox district, as it 
is desired to maintain the present high average of manly 
beauty in this section. Speaking of smallpox, informa- 
tion has been received here that it is quite prevalent in 
the Mississippi delta. Some call it the black smallpox, 
while others say it is confluent; at any rate, without 
regard to breed, sex or previous condition of servitude, it 
is numerously fatal. 

The rainfall since last Friday has been quite heavy, 
and with still lowering clouds the outlook for log men in 
the immediate future is not at all flattering. The mills 
are fairly well stocked up and can get along very well for 
a short time, until the roads get into shape again. The 
river is now at a good boating stage, with another rise 
in sight, so the mills which are dependent on the river 
for their log supply are taking things easy for the time 
being. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 2.—The spring trade in 
hardwood is opening in a most satisfactory manner, 
One of the largest dealers stated that he had more or- 
ders on his books than for six months and that all indi- 
cations were for an active demand an@ stiff prices. 
There is now a bigger demand for plain oak than can be 
supplied. This has stiffened the price. Poplar is in 
good demand at full prices. The rather dull feeling 
which has characterized high grade quartered oak has 
changed with an increased demand and holders look for 
higher prices. There is call for ash, and gums, elm and 
cottonwood are moving freely. A quantity of lumber 
is coming in by boat. 

John B. Ransom & Co. are making preparations for 
rebuilding their burnt mill at once. The insurance 
losses are about adjusted. Mr. Ransom says he is hus- 
tling somewhat to fill orders. He is receiving orders 
already from his London office, and has a number of 
export orders on his books. The box factory, planing 
mills and main lumber supply were not injured, as they 


are in the yards in the city, and there is stacked there 
fully 8,000,000 feet of lumber, and the firm has about 
2,000,000 feet of logs in the river which are being sawed 
for it at the rate of 40,000 feet a day. 

There is a widespread local interest in the bill before 
the legislature granting a portion of the mountain 
jJands of east Tennessee to the control of the federal gov- 
ernment for the establishment of the Appalachian forest 
reserve, The bill passed the house unanimously, and 
will probably pass the senate easily, but it is said the 
governor will veto it, as he is not willing to turn over 
so large an amount of Tennessee territory perpetually 
to the general government without first hearing from 
the people. There will be strong pressure brought to 
bear on him, however, net to veto the measure. The 
inhabitants of the land in question and all east Ten- 
nessee favor it. The state is impotent to establish and 
maintain a forest reserve, and as such work is one pe- 
culiarly im the sphere of the federal government it is 
hoped by the supporters of the measure the governor 
will be brought to give his support. 

B. A. Lewis, formerly of Nashville, has bought a mill 
site at Decatur, Ala., and will erect there a large hard- 
wood saw mill. 

A charter has been issued the Valley Lumber Com- 
pany, of Shelby county. The capital stock is $6,000. 
The incorporators are 8. V. Haver, John Eliott, J. N. 
Falls, S. D. Falls and R. Dunscomb, 

Last Saturday the Chattanooga Wagon Company pur- 
chased three acres of land adjoining its factory at Kast 
Lake. The object is to enlarge and extend the fac- 
tory. Four large buildings will be erected. 

Hurdle Bros. & McKinney, of Huntingdon, have pur- 
chased the timber on a 3,500-acre tract in Perry county 
from A. W. Dodson. This is one of the largest deeds 
recorded in this section in some time. Mills may be 
put in and the cutting of lumber and staves begun 
about May 1. 

The Stegall saw and planing mills, of Tullahoma, are 
being dismantled preparatory to being removed to De- 
ceatur, Ala, 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway is 
scattering circulars over middle Tennessee asking land 
owners who have timbered and mineral lands for sale 
to list them with the nearest depot agent, and that the 
road will assist them in making sales of the property 
frg of charge. A large number of people who have 
large bodies of land have already taken advantage of 
the offer. 





WEST MICHIGAN NOTES. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 2.—James M. Johnston 
will build an addition to his planing mill at Alpena, the 
building equipped with machinery to cost about $4,000. 
Three new machines of latest design, a matcher, sur- 
facer and sticker, will be installed, making the mill one 
of the best equipped in northern Michigan. 

The Sanders & Egbert Company, of Goshen, Ind., has 
bought logs in southern Michigan and northern Indiana 
this season as follows: At Constantine, 222,000 feet; 
Bristol, 105,000 feet; Florence, 60,000 feet; Three Riv- 
ers, 20,000 feet. The logs are shipped to Goshen, where 
the manufacturing is done. 

A. Muskegan exchange contains the following notice 
of dissolution: 

The McGraft Lumber Company has been this day dissolved 
by mutual consent of the stockholders, and the business sold 
to N. MeGraft & Son, who agree to pay all indebtedness of 
the company, and all accounts due or coming due to the 
McGraft Lumber Company are to be paid N. McGraft & Son, 
who will continue the business as heretofore, 

McGrarr LUMBER Co, 
N. McGrart, Pres. 
Ray N. McGrart, Sec’y. 
N. McGrart & Son, 

N. McGrarr. 

Ray N. McGrarr. 

W. H. White & Co., of Boyne City, Mich., are adding 
two planing machines, an edger and band resaw to their 
present equipment and will have a large amd complete 
planing mill before many weeks. They do a large and 
prosperous business in hardwoods, particularly in hard 
maple. 





PREPARATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL HARD- 
WOOD ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

The committees of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber 
Exchange having in charge the preparations for the 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, to be held in this city on Tuesday, May 21, 
are actively at work, and from informal reports made 
at the noonday luncheons held in Kinsley’s German 
room, they are meeting with gratifying success in com- 
pleting their arrangements. The finance committee is 
composed of the following: W. O. King, chairman; 
George H. Thamer, A. R. Vinnedge, Harry M. Nixon, 
C. V. Kimball, O. O. Agler and Max Sondheimer. This 
committee has already raised a healthy subscription 
list, and will doubtless succeed in raising a sufficient 
amount to do the thing up in the most elaborate 
manner, 

The entertainment committee, which is composed of 
C. L. Adler, Richard Stone, W. Westendarp, Park Rich- 
mond and J. 8. Benedict, has received a number of prop- 
ositions from various hotels for the banquet. The most 
favorable proposition, all things considered, that has 


been received to date is generally believed to be that 
from the Auditorium hotel, and it is regarded as more 
than likely that the headquarters of the meeting and 
the banquet will be at that popular hostelry. 

A report of progress from these committees will be 
made at the regular monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Hardwood Lumber Exchange, to be held at Kinsley’s on 
Saturday of this week at 12:30. 





THE BAKER LUMBER COMPANY. 


Another large hardwood lumber company is added 
to the Memphis (Tenn.) contingent in the Baker Lum- 
ber Company, an incorporated concern of Chicago. The 
general headquarters will be at Memphis and the com- 
pany will do a manufacturing and wholesale business 
in hardwoods, particularly oak, ash and gum, with 
some hickory, cypress and cottonwood. 

The manufacturing operations of this company will 
be extensive. The mill plant is located about twenty- 
five miles from Memphis, at Turrell, Ark., on the Kan- 
eas City, Fort Scott & Memphis road, where the com- 
pany has just completed a double band saw mill of 
the Allis make, and one side of the mill will be 
running within thirty days. The plant is entirely new, 
is equipped with the latest mechanical appliances and 
will have when the resaws shall be placed in position 
a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber. It will 
therefore be one of the largest hardwood plants in the 
southwest. The mill plant has been under construction 
for several months and the machinery was shipped 
down last December and January and is now in posi- 
tion and practically ready for running. 

The timber supply of the company embraces 25,000 
acres of oak, ash, gum, hickory, cypress and cotton- 
wood. It is a very compact body located in Critten- 
den county between the Kansas City, Fort Scott & 
Memphis and the Iron Mountain roads, and is a solid 
bunch of splendid timber. The company estimates a 
fifteen years’ continuous cut and has constructed its 
mill with this idea in view. A railroad of twenty-five 
miles will eventually be built by the company to log 
the mill, five miles of which will be constructed imme- 
diately. Twenty logging cars and one locomotive will 
be the first immediate equipment. The present outlet 
is via the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis railroad 
and later on it will be via the Iron Mountain as the 
company’s railroad is extended toward the latter road. 
The Baker railroad system pierces Crittenden county 
and along the Tyronea river and Big creek. ‘Track lay- 
ing will begin in a few days. 

The Baker Lumber Company is incorporated umder the 
laws of Illinois with capital stock of $100,000. L. K. 
Baker, of Ashland, Wis., is president. He is well 
known in white pine lumber circles as being connected 
with the J. 8. Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah, 
Wis., as well as the Baker Lumber Company, of Ash- 
land, the latter company being a large owner and 
operator in white pine fends and also manufacturer 
of this lumber. John W. Gary, secretary and treasurer, 
is well known in Chicago as a white pine operator and 
has offices in the Marquette building, that city. IF. E. 
Gary, vice president and general manager, has estab- 
lished the general offices of the company at Memphis, 
Tenn., in the Porter building, and he will have charge 
of the manufacturing and selling of the hardwood prod- 
uct. The other directors are J. P. Brayton, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and W. W. Gurley, of Chicago, both 
well known in lumber circles. F. EK. Gary was for 
several years at Ashland, Wis., with the Stearns Lum- 
ber Company and is an experienced and thorough lum- 
berman. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 


The Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, operating in Marquette, Mich., and vicinity 
as the Dead River Milling Company, has sold its hold- 
ings in that district to the South Arm Lumber Com- 
pany of South Arm, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis. The 
deal includes the saw mill on Dead river, docks and 
water frontage, ten miles of railroad and 32,000 acres 
of timber land, of which 20,000 acres is hardwood land. 
The purchaser purposes to build maple flooring and 
veneering mills. 

J. W. Richardson and Leslie K. Taylor have pur- 
chased 1,280 acres of hardwood timber land in Aitkin 
county, Minnesota, and will build a mill on the prop- 
erty to saw the timber. 

The Bird & Wells Lumber Company, of Wausaukee, 
Wis., has bought from the N. Ludington Company sec- 
tion 29-34-20, containing a quantity of timber, for 
$10,000. 


Deal Bros., of Cumberland, Md., have secured a con- 
tract for 1,000,000 feet of heavy oak, of size 8 by 13 
inches by 14 feet, and have established a temporary 
planing mill for its manufacture. 


——e—errern—rnorror—n—r—rr" 


Many tools and other small articles of high grade steel 
which have formerly been drop forged are now cast at 4 
considerable saving from a new variety called Tropenas 
steel. This steel is manufactured from a selected mIXx- 
ture of pig iron and scrap iron, in a converting furnace, 
where it is subjected to an air blast of three to four 
pounds pressure directly across the face of the molten 
level. The other components of the melted metal are by 
this means vaporized and burned out, leaving a nearly 
pure iron, to which are added ferro-manganese or ferro- 
silicon, or a mixture of both, according to the quality of 
steel desired, after which the metal is immediately ready 
for pouring. It is very fluid molten, and makes a casting 
which is remarkably free from flaws and true to the pat 
tern. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Mobile—The Bay Shore Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000. Daugherty Bros. 
have sold out to the Mobile Lumber Company, incorporated 
with capital stock of $150,000. The Hardware Mercantile 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock of $5,000. 

Arkansas. 

Little Rock—The Ozark Tie & Timber Company has filed 
articles of incorporation in Arkansas. The Cypress Lum- 
per & Shingle Company has been incorporated by W. B. Fer- 
guson, S. N. Marshall and C. Kk. Shumaker, with capital 
stock of $50,000. 

Warren—The Arkansas Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated by M._ I, Rittenhouse, J. N. Embree, J. G. 
Leavitt and H. B. Leavitt, with capital stock of $100,000. 

California. 

Iealdsburg—The Healdsburg Mill & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by T. Albertson, M. E. Albertson, L. 
W. Doane, O. V. Albertson and C. L. Kimball; capital stock, 














$500,000. ; 
San Francisco—The Sonoma Lumber Company is out of 
business. ; 
Visalia—W. R. Spaiding & Co. have been succeeded by the 


W. R. Spalding Lumber Company, incorporated, with capital 
stock of $75,000. 
Colorado. 
Colorado Springs—Isaac Cahn has been succeeded by the 
Isaac Cahn Lumber Company. 
Denver—The B. I. Salzer Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $25,000. 


Georgia. 
Mershon—A. F. Dixon & Co have been succeeded by 
Dixon & Co. 
Idaho. 


Apalachicola—The Louiselle-Loxley Logging Company has 
engaged in business. 

Wallace—The William Howard Land & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with capital of $500,000. 

Illinois. 

Arrowsmith—R. 8S. Krum has sold out. 

Bradley—Schumacker, Knickerbocker & Co. 
succeeded by Farley & Clark. 

Chicago—Dlouhy Vincent has incorporated as the Dlouhy 
Vincent Sash & Door Company, with Vaclave Rund and Frank 
Hacher as joint incorporators. Capital stock, $30,000. 
The Central Manufacturing Company has sold out to the 
Planett Manufacturing Company.——The Diamond Car Line 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000.- 
Crandall & Leavitt have been succeeded by Crandall & Rich- 
ardson, B. KF. Richardson having bought the Leavitt interest. 

Kast St. Louis—The Knapp & Stout Co. Company has been 
succeeded by L. D. Abbott & Co. 

Hanna City.—J. B. Coyner has been succeeded by C. E. 
Coyner & Co. 

Meadows—Claudon Bros. have opened a lumber yard. 

Mound—Wilber Van Wey has been succeeded by W. H. 
McPhail & Co. 

Ravenswood—Stinson & Jones 
Stinson & Hand. 


have been 








have been succeeded by 
Indiana. 

Curryville—Drum Bros. & Barton have been succeeded by 
Jeremiah Barton. 

Hillsboro—Perr 

Jasonville—The 
opened a yard. 
P Milan—Arkenburg & Co. have been succeeded by J. L. 
Stites. 

Newberry—M. IF. McIntoch will open a lumber yard. 

Noblesville—The Dulin Pinnell Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $20,000. 

Richmond—The Haynes Veneer Blackboard Company has 
been succeeded by the Caxton Company. 

Shelbyville—The McLaren Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated under same name, with capital stock of $15,000. 

Thorntown—L. C. Riley has sold out. 

Winchester—The Tomlinson Grain & Lumber Company has 
sold out lumber business to the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber 
Company. 


Ilatt recently began business. 
Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company has 


Indian Territory. 

Catoosa—l. G. Browning & Co. have sold out to J. K. Hill. 

Checotah—Spaulding & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Spaulding-Hutchinson Mercantile Company. 

lowa. 

Archer—I’. A. Beers will open a yard. 

Blairsburg—D. M. Andrews & Co. have incorporated as the 
D. M. Andrews Grain & Lumber Company. 

‘ — lalls—Meyers Bros. have sold yard to W. 8. Miller 
son. 

Cedar—The Burlington Lumber Company is out of business. 
~——Garrett & Rennie have engaged in the lumber business. 

Chariton—J. W. Lyons has engaged in the lumber business. 

Collins—C, G. Vasey has been succeeded by Vasey Bros. 

Keswick—-Perkins Bros. have been succeeded by the Kes- 
wick Lumber Company. 

Muscatine—The St. Clair Box & Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by the Mississippi Box Company, in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $40,000. -The Muscatine 
Box Company has engaged in business. 

Osborn—The Elkader Lumber Company will establish a 
lumber yard. 

Panora —Cuthbertson & Bro. are out of business. 

Savannah —George D. Brown recently began business. 

Sharpsburg—The 8S. E. Wainright Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by J. L. Hoak. 

Springville—E. C. Hampton has been succeeded by I. E. 
Jackson. 

Wesley—Frank Hume has sold out to J. A. Smith. Also 
at Sexton and Hutchins. 

Kansas. 

Harveyville—L. C. Lewis & Co. have been succeeded by 
McMillen & King. 

Tuka—C. M. Clark has engaged in the lumber business. 
Baignn, Nesbitt & Arnold have been succeeded by Arnold & 

r. 
St. John—A. Aitkins has engaged in the lumber business. 


Wichita—The H 4 ; 
business. e Home Lumber Company has engaged in 





Kentucky. 
Katossland—Nance & Jackson have been succeeded by 
athey & Jackson. 
Louisiana. 
I Athens—P, D. Johnson has been succeeded by the Athens 
umber Company. 
h New Orleans—The American Veneer Company, Limited, 
is been incorporated by A. J. Cahill, John G. Alexander and 
0 hers, with capital stock of $10,000. 
St. Martinsville—Kelso & Shelburne have engaged in the 
8aW mill business. 
vig Maine. 
Machias—Gardner & Clark are out of business. 


Winslow—Kdward Ware has sold out to W. T. Reynolds. 
Maryland. 
Aberdeen—The Aberdeen Lumber Company has sold out 


to John E. DuBois. 


B ; Massachusetts. 
“aan” Nicola Bros., of Pittsburg, Pa., have opened an 


K Michigan. 
“8canaba—The Mansonville Hoop Company has been re- 


organized and will operate as the Escanaba Lumber Company, 
incorporated, with capital stock of $150,000. 

Grand Rapids—The Michigan Bark & Lumber Company 
will remove its office to Manton. 

Marquette—The Dead River Milling Company has sold out 
to the South Arm Lumber Company. 

Sodus—W. L. Strome has removed to Benton Harbor. 

South Lyon—Charles Sprague advertises yard for sale. 

Wayland—A. P. Irish has sold out to A. H. Clark. 

Muskegon—The McGraft Lumber Company has dissolved 
partnership. The business will be continued by N. McGraft 
«& Son. 

Minnesota. 


Duluth—The Duluth Shingle Company has been organ- 
ized by C. Neimeyer. 

Duluth—The Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Company 
has leased the planing mill of Duncan Brewer & Co. and will 
engage in the manufacture of telegraph pole cross arms, 

Graceville—John McRae has sold out to R. EK. Skeith & Co. 

Le Sueur—J. C. Schluzacek will open a lumber yard. 

Maple Lake—Albert Westrup has been succeeded by Jen- 
kins & Westrup. 

Minneapolis—W. T. Rolph & Co. have been succeeded by 
Rolph & Ball. 

St. Peter—The Standard Lumber Company has increased 
capital stock to $15,000. 

Stillwater—-William Kaiser, of Mascatine, Ia., will open 
an office. 

Twin Valley—The Trimble Valley Lumber Company has 
engaged in business. . 

Mississippi. 

Collins—The Hustler Manufacturing Company has been 
organized to engage in the shingle business. 

Durant—The Durant Manufacturing Company has pur- 
chased the plant of J. W. Morgan & Co. and will manufac- 
ture wagons, handles, dowel pins etc. 

Huntington—A. S. Haines has been succeeded by A. S. 
Haines & Son. 

Vaiden—The Vaiden Lumber & Furniture Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock of $15,000, 
by W. P. Stuckey and J. C. Bennett. 

Wiggins—Kennedy & Co. have incorporated with capital 
stock of $30,000. 

Montana. 

Billings—The Billings Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $5,000 by S. B. Sawyer, O. H. 
Brown and V. W. Eames. 


Missouri. 


Independence——A. E. Elliott has engaged in the Jumber busi- 
ness. 

Kansas City—-The Southern Pine Lumber Company, of 
Texarkana, will establish an office.——-F. B. Black has en- 


gaged in the commission yellow pine business. 

Rea—Lewellen & Wells have sold out to Pettijohn & Son. 

Shelbyville—The McLaren Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated by James McLaren, John McLaren and W. L. 
Higgins. 

St. Louis—The Hallett Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $2,000 by Edward N. 
Neill, George S. Johnston and Louis Neill———The Swartz 
Lumber Company has engaged in business, 

Webb City—The Three Links Lumber Company has sold 
out here. 

Nebraska. 


Blue Springs—Fullam & Son have been succeeded by H. 
Kehoe. 
Sidney—J. W. Harper & Son have sold out to A. Pease. 


New Hampshire. 
Franklin—L, D. Sleeper has sold out. 
New Jersey. 
Jersey City.—The Cuban-American Timber Company has 
been incorporated by Romulo Marsans, Edgar W. Williams 
and Albert I’. Armstrong. 


New York. 


Brocton—W. L. & F. M. Thayer have bought a half interest 
in the business of C. F. Crandall and the concern will operate 
as the Brocton Hardware & Lumber Company. 

Buffalo—The Seneca Street Planing Mill Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $9,000 by Walter 
Childs, John Hutzler and William Neubecker. 

Cuba—The W. A. Bates Manufacturing Company is out of 
business. 
¥ Dunkirk—West & Knight have been succeeded by P. C. 

Jest. 

North Tonawanda—L. H. Swan has purchased an interest 
in the Clark & Jackson Lumber Company.———The Shephard 
& Morse Lumber Company will establish a yard. 

Mechanicsville—— J. B. Orcutt & Son have incorporated as 
the J. B. Orcutt Company, with capital stock of $100,000. 


North Carolina. 

Carthage—Walter W. Mills has sold out to J. W. Jackson, 
Kk. M. Yally and W. H. Webster, who will operate as the 
Carolina Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Winston-Salem—The Long Leaf Pine Lumber Company is 


out of business. 
North Dakota. 


Donnybrook—The Atlas Lumber Company, 
Wash., has established a branch. 

Valley City—A. H. Gray has sold his interest in the Shey- 
enne Valley Lumber Company to his partner, James Grady. 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati—The H. L. Mickle Lumber Company has en- 
gaged in the yellow pine business. 

Columbiana—The Columbiana Lumber Company has dis- 
solved partnership. The business will be continued by C. V. 
Calvin and C. 8. Leham under the old style. J. B. Ziegler and 
Charles Hollaway will operate the old plant as the Union 
ag | Mill Company. 

Delphos—The Kaverman Lumber Company has sold out. 

Elyria—The Elyria Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Elyria Coal & Lumber Company, incorporated, with 
capital stock of $20,000. 

Morral—E. Browne & W. 8. Lupton have been succeeded by 
Browne & Lupton. 

Newark—F’. F. Fee will establish a hardwood saw mill. 

New Madison—A. J. Aughee has been succeeded by A. J. 


Aughee & Son. 
Oklahoma. 


Cleo—Charles Brown has engaged in the lumber business. 

Curtis—Kirchgraber & Lincoln have sold out. 

Cordell—Lee Bros. have engaged in the lumber business. 

Geary—The Downey Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $20,000, by L. J. Downey, 
Cc. H. Hallen and E. H. Carrier. 

Oregon. 

Dallas—R. B. Gilbreth & Son have engaged in the lumber 

business. 


of Seattle, 


Pennsylvania. 

w Bangor—C. C. & F. 8. Wise have been succeeded by F. S. 

ise. 

Caledonia—W. A. Jones & Co. have sold out to H. Loeb. 

Clearfield—The Little River Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $400,000. 

Colebrook—Hartman & Longenecker have been succeeded by 
Hartman & Garrett. 

Cooks Run—Paulhamus & Sones have been succeeded by C. 
W Sones. 

Ephrata—H. E. Hartman will operate a yard. 

Lewistown—Hoffman & Sons have been succeeded by M. W. 
Brandt. 

Mawrglen—Paulhamus & Sones have been succeeded by C. 
W. Sones. 





Morrisville—Isaac Stewart has engaged in the lumber 


business. 

Philadelphia—W. E. Williamson has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

vi alia Chequasset Lumber Company has opened 
an office. 

Oakdale—The Oakdale Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by George S. McFarland. 

Reading—The Neversink Planing Mill Company has en- 
gaged in business. 

Salix—D. J. Frye has engaged in the saw mill business. 

Sharon—The Stewart Lumber Company has engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business. 

Uniontown—Sembrower & Hogsetts have sold out. 
Eggers & Graham will open a retail yard. 

Williamsport—Paulhamus & Sones have dissolved partner- 
ship. The business will be continued by C. W. Sones. 


South Carolina. 
Oakley—The Mepshew Lumber Mill has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $6,000, 


South Dakota. 

Chancellor—Siagle & Co. have opened a yard. : 

Dell Rapids—The Dell Rapids Co-operative Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000, 
by James Hunt, P. 8. Gordon and others. 

Emery—J. 8S. Desmond has been succeeded by F. M. Slagel 

Co. 

Yankton—The St. Croix Lumber Company has sold out to 
J. H. Queal & Co. 





Tennessee. 
nee W. Stegall is reported removing to Decatur, 


a. 

Memphis—The Valley Lumber Company has _ increased 
capital stock to $6,000. 

Nashviile—A. B. Benedict has been admitted to the Bene- 
dict Company. 

Ridgedale—The Consignees Favorite Box Company will in- 
corporate with capital stock of $7,500. 

Winchester—G. L. Baker has sold out. 

Texas. 

Belton—C. M. Campbell & Sons have been succeeded by the 
New Belton Lumber Company. 

Blanket—George W. Capps has engaged in the lumber 
business. 
: radiates Mays Lumber Company has dissolved partner- 
ship. 

Nederland—F’. M. Hammon has sold out to the W. E. Hall 
Lumber Company, of Port Arthur. 

Purdom—J. H. McLain has been succeeded by J. W. Mc- 
Lain & Co. 

Grand Saline—The Grand Saline Lumber Company has 
engaged in business. 

Jefferson—Singleton & Singleton have engaged in the com- 
mission lumber business. 

Wilburton (P. O. Tamina)—The Lone Star Lumber Com- 
pany has organized and will establish a mill. 

Wallisville—Z. W. Cannon has engaged in the saw mill 


business. 
Utah. 
Bingham—tThe Standish & Jimpson Company has changed 
name to the Bingham Coal & Lumber Company. 


Vermont. 

St. Johnsbury—The Northern Lumber Company has estab- 

lished an office. 
Washington. 

Ballard—Mathewson Hawley & Bechman have established 
a shingle mill. 

Centralia—Buck, Springer & Mays have engaged in the 
saw mill business. 

— ~ lima & Sons have sold shingle mill to H. D. 
Canedy. 

Everett—The Wheelihan-Weidauer Mihills Company has 
been succeeded by the Wheelihan-Weidauer Company. 

Hoquiam—The Thomas Merrill Logging & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated by Thomas Merrill, of ery Mich. ; 
Merrill MeMicken, of Seattle; Thomas D. Merrill, of Duluth, 
Minn.; R. D. Merrill, of Hoquiam; capital stock, $200,000. 
———The Humptulips Boom & River Improvement Company 
has been incorporated by R. F. Lytle, O. P. Burrows, George 
L. Davis, F. F. Williams and J. D. Sparling, with capital 
stock of $5,000. 

Oakesdale—H. A. Potter has been succeeded by Kusler & 
Nicholson. 

Port Angeles—The Union Lumber & Shingle Company has 
established a shingle mill. 


West Virginia. 
CSete—ie: Johnson, of Paris, Va., has established a 
yar 


Guyandotte—Garred & Lowry have opened an office. 


Wisconsin. 

Cherokee—Paul Umhoefer has sold saw mill to E. V. 
Kautsky and John Clapper. 

Edson & Co. have been succeeded by J. M. Edson. 

Grand Rapids—A company has been formed by J. D. Wit- 
ter, Isaac P. Witter and John P. Horton to operate the mill 
formerly owned by the Jackson Milling Company. 

La Crosse—Davis, Sorenson & Co. have been succeeded by 
Ori J. Sorenson. The 8S. Y. Hyde Land Company has been 
incorporated to deal in lumber and land with capital stock 
of $144,000. 

North Milwaukee—George & Will Coerper have bought a 
yard here. 

Richland City—Mainwaring & Co. have been succeeded by 
Mainwaring Bros. 





Ontario. 
Midland—The Georgian Bay Box Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Georgian Bay Shook Mills, Limited, with 
capital stock of $40,000. 





Important Business Change. 


Announcements have been received of the retirement 
of Pendennis White from the firm of White, Rider & 
Frost, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., and the near entrance 
of a new wholesale yard concerr into the trade of that 
great market. The announcement of the old firm is as 
follows: : 

WHITE, RIDER & FROST. 

ANNOUNCEMENT.—On April 1 Pendennis White will retire 
from the firm of White, Rider & Frost. 

The business will be continued as heretofore under the 
same name. 

The North Tonawanda branch will be managed by Herbert 
L. White and Guy White; the New York branch by Laurens 
P. Rider and William G. Frost. 

There will be no interruption to the business. 

Wuitr, Riper & Frost. 

Accompanying the above was a personal announcement 
by Pendennis White as follows: “On April 1 I will 
retire from the firm of White, Rider & Frost and will 
establish the firm of White, Gratwick & Co.” 

The annourcement of the new firm follows: 

WHITE, GRATWICK & CO. 

ANNOUNCEMENT.—On May 1, 1901, we will commence a 
wholesale distributing lumber business on the yard at North 
Tonawanda formerly occupied by Gratwick, Smith & Fryer. 

We will carry a large and complete stock of white pine 
and operate a planing mill to supply mixed car orders. 


favored with your business. 
Were TWHITS, Gratwick & Co. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Indications of a Record Breaking Year in Yellow Pine—Tiill Building Reported Active— Labor 
Troubles at St. Louis Without Improvement—Arkansas Resources 
and Prospects Analyzed—Notable Business 
Changes in Missouri. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 

“The yellow pine manufacturer is entering the busy 
season of the year with lighter stocks than during any 
other similar period in the history of this lumber,” 
was the remark made by a prominent Arkansas mill 
man last week to the southwestern representative of the 
LUMBERMAN. The truth of the assertion is borne out 
by every other manufacturer of yellow pine in the 
southwest. Some mills are running overtime, one in 
Texas running double time and producing 250,000 feet 
every twenty-four hours; one in Arkansas is running 
double time and several on extra time, and one of the 
big Missouri mills is running one-fourth extra time, 
in order to get stocks in working shape again. 

Mill stocks display an almost disheartening assort- 
ment. A majority of the mill yards have the appear- 
ance of having been struck by a cyclone and the ques- 
tion is not how to get orders but how to get stock. 
The fierce demand of the past three months has made 
90 percent of the southwestern mill yards practically 
as naked as when the saws started and the mills began 
business. Indeed, a new mill plant would hesitate to 
go on to the market with such stocks as most of the 
mills are now carrying. Could labor be secured in 
abundance many of the yellow pine mill plants would 
run day and night until stocks became normal again. 

This searcity of stocks and continuance of demand, 
with searcely appreciable cessation in spots, in the opin- 
ion of most manufacturers presages the heaviest year 
in the history of yellow pine. Orders now coming in 
are declined with monotonous regularity because of 
the pressure of those already booked. In the office of 
a large shortleaf mill last week an order for twenty 
cars was turned down as though it was part of the 
business to refuse trade; but it was only a case of 
inability to make and ship it, and this is but an in- 
stance of the general situation. At Texarkana a few 
days ago one of the officials of the Texas Lumbermen’s 
Association stated that there would be more retailers 
present at that association’s forthcoming annual con- 
vention at Dallas, Tex., April 9, 10 and 11, than ever 
before in its history, because they could meet so many 
wholesalers and manufacturers there from whom they 
want to buy lumber. 

Production of yellow pine continues limited by the 
capacity of the plants. Few manufacturers see much 
hope of improving their mill stocks unless demand shall 
slacken perceptibly and continue in moderate volume for 
a period of from six weeks to two months. The source 
of demand seems to be confined to no particular sec- 
tion of the country, as orders come from everywhere, 
even from places unheard of in the ordinary course 
of business. If trade can be said to have slackened 
at all, probably the Texas demand is a trifle lighter 
than it was, but it is still very heavy. Consumption 
in the southern states may also have eased off somewhat, 
but as this domestic trade has been very heavy since 
last fall and the planting season has already begun 
this slackening is easily understood. Another year 
of high priced cotton would simply swamp the south- 
ern mills catering to local trade and practically con- 
fine them to their home territory. 

Along this line a large manufacturer said the other 
day that during the entire season since last fall an 
average of twenty-five to thirty wagons had backed up 
to his yards and planing mill for lumber which went 
into plantation repair work. Much of this class of 
demand was for common lumber, it is true, but common 
lumber at present is not to be despised by any mill 
man on the score of profit. Other manufacturers tell 
the same tale of domestic consumption, and it is easily 
seen that the southern planter has been a heavy pur- 
chaser of lumber by taking a ride of a few hours over 
any railroad in that section. New cabins, new dwell- 
ings, fences, barns, sheds and roofs greet the eye every- 
where in the southwest, 

A well known manufacturing company of shortleaf 
yellow pine in north Louisiana, which has sawed for 
a wholesaler for years and is now marketing direct to 
the retailer, reported that while it disliked to decline 
business from good wholesale firms it was forced to 
do so on account of the pressure from retailers for 
stock. The secretary added that his company felt that 
if it filled any orders at all from wholesalers it would 
stand by its old friends first. This company has been 
receiving all kinds of offers and orders from the whole- 
sale concerns of the north and west since it became 
known that it was marketing its output direct, but 
its order books are in ‘the same shape as those of 
mills and sales agencies everywhere. 

Another concern stated that it was desirous of add- 
ing a gang to its saw mill equipment and had already 
placed the order for the outfit; but the shipment has 
been held in abeyance because the company cannot af- 
ford to close down the saw mill under the existing 
pressure for lumber, and the gang must therefore wait 
until demand shall slacken up before it can be placed 
in position. 

The foregoing are illustrations of the mill man’s 
prosperity thus far in 1901. 


New mills and new equipment of old plants are feat- 
ures of the southwestern situation. The band mill is 
strictly in fashion at this time and many new and large 
contracts are being let. At the large plants of the 
King-Ryder Lumber Company, now under construction 
on the Kansas City Southern railway in Louisiana, a 
3-band mill is being rushed in order to get into the mar- 
ket next fall. At Zwolle, La., two double cutting bands 
have just been ordered by the Sabine Lumber Com- 
pany, to replace the old mill. At Du Queen, Ark., a 
double band mill is now being placed in position for the 
Dierks Lumber Company to replace the mill now there. 
Whited & Wheless, Limited, at Alden Bridge, La., will 
add a gang and possibly a band to their mill. The 
Crossett Lumber Company, at Hamburg, Ark., will erect 
a 4-band mill soon, making this one of the largest short- 
leaf plants in the southwest. ‘The new plant of William 
Buchanan, at Minden, La., has two double cutting 
bands; and the list could be extended considerably if all 
the plants.now building or projected were added. It is 
quite the fashion to build a band mill so far this cen- 
tury. 

The car situation shows little improvement in the 
particular districts mentioned in last week’s  corre- 
spondence, i. e., along the Kansas City Southern and 
Cotton Belt roads. The mills are still suffering for 
cars, an unprecedented condition at this season. About 
four months ago it was stated in this department that 
the car shortage, so called, was not so much a scarcity 
of cars as of motive power; that there were enough 
cars but they could not be moved by the railroads. This 
is now confirmed by the railroad officials, who admit the 
pressure of traflic came with such force and suddenness 
and has continued in such extraordinary and unexpected 
volume that motive power is practically impossible to get 
sufficient to move all the empty cars needed. The car 
famine is not acute except in spots, but there is general 
complaint. 

Values continue at seller’s option. ‘The bulk of orders 
are being sent to the mills with no prices attached 
and the manufacturer has no difficulty in getting satis- 
factory values. Lists vary according to mill stocks, 
but in all classes they are high and firm. ‘The list put 
out at St. Louis March 5 is merely a basis, as nine- 
tenths of the list were already as high when it was 
promulgated. Each manufacturer is naming his own 
price and getting a good one, in cases higher than the 
St. Louis list. There is no trouble in getting high 
prices for yellow pine at this writing; the chief trouble 
is in getting yellow pine to sell. 

Some of the opinions of the situation are as follows: 

S. T. Woodring, manager of the Sabine Valley Lumber 
Company, Texarkana, Ark., large manufacturer and whole- 
saler of yellow pine.—We see little change in the situation. 
Demand is still taxing the capacity of the mills and it 
promises to continue, Prices are very firm. The car situa- 
tion is bad in spots, particularly along the Kansas City 
Southern and the Cotton Belt. The labor supply is not as 
good as it might be, but, everything considered, the business 
is remarkably strong. 

Al. Witmarch, sales manager for William Buchanan, man- 
ufacturer of yellow pine, Texarkana, Ark.—The conditions 
show great strength and trade is heavy. We look for one of 
the heaviest years in the history of yellow pine. 

T. L. L. Temple, president of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company, large manufacturer of yellow pine, with offices at 
Texarkana, Ark., St. Louis and Kansas City.—Every indica- 
tion points to a very heavy trade for some time. Mill stocks 
are in bad shape, generally speaking, and demand continues 
heavy. It will take some time to get stocks where they 
ought to be and we are approaching the busy spring season. 
Prices are strong, 

W. B. Switzer, manager T. C. Skeen Lumber Company, yel- 
low pine manufacturer, with mills in Texas and sales offices 
at Texarkana.—Retailers have been coming to the mills to 
buy lumber. We regard the situation nearly as strong as it 
was during January and February. We have all we can do 
to fill orders at high prices. Stocks are badly assorted, but 
we are doing everything possible to ship promptly. 

J. F. Floyd, Floyd Lumber Company, manufacturer and 
wholesaler of yellow pine, Texarkana, Ark.—It is one of the 


most remarkable markets we ever saw. We expected some 
cessation in orders but they seem to have no end. Prices are 


rm. , 

Whited & Wheless, Limited, large manufacturer of yellow 
pine at Alden Bridge, La.—Our order files show an abund- 
ance of business at high prices. We presume the other mills 
are as well supplied. We are receiving many urgent inquiries 
from both wholesalers and retailers and we can state that 
trade is in a very healthy condition. The outlook is excel- 
lent for a heavy trade throughout the year. Local demand 
from the southern planters has been good throughout the 
entire winter, and inquiries from the retail yard trade 
throughout the north and west are steady and persistent. 

W. N. Bemis, president Ozan Lumber Company, manufac- 
turers of yellow pine at Prescott, Ark.—Yellow pine manu- 
facturers are entering the busy spring season with lighter 
stocks than at any other time in the history of the lumber 
trade. Demand is still heavy and we are shipping to our 
full capacity. We look for a heavy trade for the remainder 
of the year at high prices. 


—”—_—o—oOoOoOOeOowOeoerees_ 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo, April 3.—A hotly contested election, 
where many important local issues were at stake, has 
been the all absorbing topic during the past week and 
many of the dealers have been giving as much of their 
attention to this as to their business. None of them 
were out for office but it is impossible to keep a lum- 
berman from arguing politics and devoting a large 
share of his energies to the aid of his party along 
about election time and they have been at it “good and 





plenty” this week, It is all over now, the “World’s 
Fair mayor” having been selected, and, while all are 
not satisfied with the result, they are again in the 
lumber business. Conditions are such that those hay- 
ing lumber to offer are able almost to let the business 
run itself. Those having to go in search of stock which 
they have already sold, especially in yellow pine and 
cypress, are in a hard row of stumps and worries are 
innumerable. While spring conditions ‘have prevailed 
for some time with the yellow pine people, there is 
still the natural increase in business which the advent 
of this season brings to all branches of the trade, 
There is evidence of greater outdoor activity in build- 
ing and the factories also are buying more freely. On 
the whole all classes of dealers express great satisfac- 
tion at the prevailing trade situation and are optimistic 
when the future is broached. As a matter of course 
there are lines of trade where there is not yet any tre- 
mendous amount of activity and there are others where 
things are really too active, but it all balances up into 
the one fact that as a whole there is a tremendous 
volume to the present lumber business transacted by 
St. Louis dealers and there is a tendency toward better 
values, 

A particularly heavy movement of lumber continues 
through this market and prospects are such that there 
is no chance for a material decrease in the near fu- 
ture. It will be possible to show the figures for the 
first quarter of the year next week and it is expected 
that a great showing will be made. During more than 
the past month the movement has been greater than 
ever before in the ‘history of the city and this record 
is easily being maintained. The aggregate of receipts 
during the past week, combining those by both rail 
and river, is 32,318,000 feet; sh'pments amounted to 
18,996,000 feet. 

Today’s reports from the mantel, cabinet and store 
fixture factories where a strike was declared over a 
week ago are to the effect that no settlement of the 
difficulties has yet been agreed upon. A majority of the 
workers in the factories were entirely satisfied with 
the wages they were receiving and were not in favor 
of a strike, but it was so ordered by the union. The 
factory people claim that it would entail a serious loss 
on the business already booked if they were to accede 
to the demands and they refuse to make the advance. 
The situation is really worse than it was at last report 
and, while a speedy settlement is desired, both sides 
feel strong in their positions, 

The monthly report of the building commissioner 
shows the healthy condition of local affairs in the build- 
ing trades. During March permits were issued for con- 
struction work to the value of $911,988, while during 
March of last year the aggregate was $424,996. As 
th’s shows only the actual work it does not give an 
idea of what is contemplated for the near future, per- 
mits for which have not yet been issued. Too much 
cannot be said of the current amount of figuring and 
St. Louis promises to make a record for herself which 
has never been exceeded. In this connection it can be 
stated that the retail dealers are not yet making the 
profit out of their business that they should in view 
of the immense business transacted. All are figuring 
in close margins and when it is announced that a dealer 
has booked a large order it means that he has made 
material concessions, Each one is trying to do all 
the business possible and it may take several months 
of heavy business to place things on a paying basis. 
Despite the fact that wholesale prices have advanced 
it is still possible to build in St. Louis very cheaply 
and the retailer does not get the profit that is his 
just due. 

Yellow pine wholesalers are still surfeited with busi- 
ness aml they are really worried over the tremendous 
amount of the business offered. The demand covers 
a very wide territory and retailers in all sections are 
sending in orders with requests to hurry the delivery ~ 
as the stock is needed for immediate consumption. 
This would be satisfactory were there an abundance of 
lumber, but wholesalers have never before seen a time 
when it was as hard to get stock with which to supply 
the demand. All of them having mills of their own have 
filled these with orders sufficient to keep them running 
night and day and are trying to buy on the outside. 
Many small mills have sold their entire output; the 
larger operators and buyers going into the southern 
country looking for stock are accomplishing practically 
nothing. As all of the lumber in sight and even more 
has been sold there is the beginning of rumors that 
prices are soon to take another upward turn and the 
belief that this is to be gains ground. The action is 
demanded by some to shut off orders as much as for 
any other reason, but belief prevails that an advance 
could easily be maintained. In timbers and other spe- 
cial stock the demand is also wonderfully heavy and 
no decrease in the business is in sight. 

Hardwoods do not yet show the activity that was 
expected of them for this season, but improvement has 
continued in nearly all lines and dealers take an opti- 
mistic view of the situation. A large amount of stock 
is changing hands on the local market and indications 
are that receipts will be even heavier in the near 
future, but prices are firm on the present basis and 
there is considerable strength to the market. Local 
stocks, except with some of the factories, are lighter 
than they were a few weeks ago and the desire to get 
these into shape causes considerable inquiry at the 
mills. It is stated that there is more lumber being 
offered by the mills than at any other time thus far 
this year, but the prices demanded show the strength 
at that end of the line and also that the available 
stock is in firm hands. 

The Detroit Timber & Lumber Company, of this city, 
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has increased its capital stock from $40,000 to $240,000. 

y, C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumper 
Company, has gone to the Dallas convention and will 
visit the mills of his concern before his return to the 
city. This company has a much greater capacity than 
during the early part of the year but business has 
peen of such volume that all its mills being operated 
are filled up with orders to their full capacity. 

Col. John H. Douglass, who recently retired from 
the active control of the local branch of the Knapp- 
Stout & Co. Company because of ill health, is reported 
to be quite ill and is in a Wisconsin sanitarium under- 
going treatment. . 

Cc. J. Harris, who has for the past thirteen years 
operated a retail yard at Pilot Grove, Mo., has opened 
an office at 815 Fullerton building under the name of 
the Harris Lumber Company and will do a wholesale 
business in yellow pine. Mr. Harris will retain his 
interests at Pilot Grove, having left E. N. Wood, a 
man of thorough experience, in charge of the yard. 
Mr. Harris has a number of mill connections in view 
and will leave for the south in a few days to perfect 
his arrangements. 

J. H. Hinton, of the Camp & Hinton Company, Lum- 
berton, Miss., has been in the city during the past few 
days and reports that the business east of the viver 
has been exceptionally good during the past few weeks. 

The contract for 1,000,000 feet of yellow pine timbers 
and factory flooring to be used in the construction of 
the new Catlin building has been awarded to the John 
J. Ganahl Lumber Company. 

The Louis Essig Lumber Company, incorporated last 
week, will do a strictly retail business in building mate- 
rial and a yard will be opened at Manchester road and 
Rankin avenue. Mr. Essig is well known in local lum- 
ber circles, having been connected with the retail busi- 
ness since 1873. His last employment was in charge 
of the sales department of the Philip Gruner & Bros. 
Lumber Company, with which concern he had been con- 
nected for twelve years. 

Among recent visitors to the city were William Bu- 
chanan, of Texarkana, Tex.; Charles Ramsay, of Lake 
Charles, La.; Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
and W. D. Reeves, of Helena, Ark. 

Harry R. Swartz, who has been connected with the 
sales department of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, has embarked in the wholesale business under 
the style of the Swartz Lumber Company, with offices 
at 820 and 821 Fullerton building. Mr. Swartz has 
had a varied experience in the yellow pine business, 
having filled all positions at the mill and also having 
been a traveling salesman. He is eminently qualified 
to make a thorough success of his new venture, espe- 
cially as he is backed with a large capital and has 
completed his arrangements to sell for some of the 
best mills in the southern country. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 2.—In local wholesale circles 
the volume of business for March was a surprise (agree- 
able or otherwise, according to the ability of the mills to 
handle a Jarge demand) and orders came in with more 
freedom and with greater steadiness than anyone had ex- 
pected. Notwithstanding buying has been brisk since 
the first of the year, the books for March show more 
orders than during either January or February, except 
in case where wholesalers were compelled to turn down 
a great deal of business because of inability of their 
mills to get cut the stock on time. In many cases 
prompt shipment has been the main specification of late 
and dealers are willing to allow considerable latitude in 
the way of substitutions if this will hurry shipment. 
This shows that the retail trade of the southwest is 
in a healthy condition and that the lumber is going 
out of the yards about as fast as it is coming in. It is 
said by wholesalers here that there is comparatively 
little speculative buying being done by dealers, and 
the great volume of business done by wholesalers here 
and elsewhere this season has been on stock that deal- 
ers have been and are having steady demand for. From 
the wholesale standpoint the business is briefly described 
as in the most healthy condition that has prevailed for a 
long time. This may as well be said from the retail 
standpoint, as not only has there been more lumber 
delivered from the yards of the southwest during the 
first three months of this year than during any previous 
corresponding period but prospects for future trade are 
fully as good as they have ever been at the beginning 
of April. 

Just at this time it looks as if spring would be 
a little backward. A heavy snow storm fell in this sec- 
tion during all of yesterday, but it was so mild that at 
Kansas City today there is little left of the snow but 
slush. Inthe country it will melt nearly as quickly and 
will leave the roads in a muddy condition and interfere 
with hauling, thereby curtailing the country trade for 
® short time. However, this storm will still further 
Improve the already bright wheat prospects and will 
doa lot of good in this section. 

Price conditions are if anything firmer than a week 
ago. ‘There is no disposition to shade the lists in any 
quarter and dealers are apparently satisfied to pay the 
9 to any concern which can supply them promptly. 
Seneteren nor wholesaler is disposed to push trade as 
Dibietin Sie Le for the mills without 
that oie Bg —— here is practically unanimous 
os ae a ee omg * firm through the spring sea- 
oo ead a ung - bm lumber line, and that there 
tong : naterial changes from present quotations 

A 1e next thirty days at least. 
eae Norton Lumber Company, of 506 Keith & Perry 

ng, this city, recently held a stockholders meet- 


ing and incorporated for $40,000, paid up. The officers 
are C. A. Norton, president; F. C. Sheldon, of Beloit, 
Kan., vice president; R. A. Norton, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, and Benjamin F. Harrison, secretary. 

The Waldron Lumber Company has just been incor- 
porated for $50,000 capital, paid up. The officers are 
k. A. Norton, president; H. E. Brommer, of Mena, Ark., 
vice president and manager, and B. F. Harrison, sec- 
retary. This company has a good mill at Mena, Ark., 
and will shortly erect a new mill at Waldron, that state. 
The output of this company is handled by the Norton 
Lumber Company. 

R. A. Long returned home yesterday from a ten days’ 
trip south, among the mills in which he is interested. 
He says that in spite of heavy shipments during March 
the mills of the south are apparently as far behind on 
orders as a month ago and that by reason of the steady 
demand mill stocks have not increased to any apprecia- 
able extent, nor is the assortment any better. He looks 
for a firm market for the next three months, at about 
the present. basis. 

Will A. Pickering is at Hot Springs, taking a much 
needed rest after several months of hard work at the 
mills. 

Charles 8. Keith is at St. Louis today on a short 
business trip. 

Capt. J. B. White returned home on Sunday from 
a two weeks’ stay at the Grandin plant. 

D. G. Saunders got home a day or two ago from a 
trip to Louisiana, among the cypress swamps and mills. 
He says stocks of lumber are broken in the cypress dis- 
trict and that shingles are unusually scarce. 

Messrs. White, Costello and Gorsuch, the delegation 
from the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of 
Lumber Dealers which went to Chicago to attend a 
conference between delegates from the retail associa- 
ticns and the Chicago dealers, returned home the latter 
part of last week. They express themselves as pleased 
with the conference and feel that progress is now being 
made toward solving the problem of restricting and 
eventually stopping the practice of soliciting the trade 
of consumers. 





STRAY NOTES FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 

LirtLeE Rock, Ark., March 30.—Arkansas is fast be- 
coming a mart of woodworking establishments of every 
description. It now leads every state west and con- 
tiguous to the Mississippi river in the number of saw 
mills, is fast fillimg up with box and cooperage estab- 
lishments, the forests are alive with camp workers such 
as loggers, wood choppers, tie makers, stave workers 
ete., and every year adds new ventures in the carriage 
manufacture and wagon material line. There is an 
abundance of timber serving every commercial purpose, 
the forests removed from the great arteries of traflic 
being still practically virgin. Forest production in Ar- 
kansas will hardly reach a climax before the passing of 
the ensuing decade. 

The woodworking establishments are tending to great- 
ness, typical smallness being outclassed even at this 
time. The capital of the east has sought and found 
plentiful fruition in our forests, and eastern enterprise 
always means greatness once basic solidity is assured. 
And be it stated in this connection that the whole dis- 
trict embracing southern Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee 
and Mississippi is working in hearty co-operation, all the 
larger factors possessing interests in all or most of the 
states named, thus covering the full ordinary domestic 
demands for commercial lumber and wood material. Ex- 
pansion here was spontaneous rather than artificial, for 
every one conversant with the conditions affecting the 
lumber market must know the supply has been only 
fairly adequate to the demand despite the tremendous 
production. Defection at supply sources heretofore cov- 
ering at least 20 percent of the eastern demand brought 
the market bidders to our doors, and this change must, 
under the circumstances, redound to the perpetuity of 
our prosperity in forest production. 

Following in the wake of the tide of orders from every 
direction came the demand for up to date woodworking 
machinery and tools. Good machinery means good lum- 


ber, all elementary considerations being equal, and. 


good lumber*is the cry of the market. Arkansas has 
better timber than some competing states, so let’s strive 
to gain therefrom the very best of lumber. Conserva- 
tism has its votaries ever at this advanced day, but the 
mushroom establishments must make way for concerns 
seeking permanent investments. When you are judged 
by the equipment of your mill or factory plant you are 
judged more fairly than were your commercial rating 
taken as the basis. A company that pins its faith to 
good saws and boilers and a perfect system of improve- 
ments, saving time, labor and limb, is the company to 
head your buying list with. <A dilapidated, antiquated 
plant is an eyesore to the community as to the visiting 
buyer. Modern apparatus is inexpensive considering the 
amount of labor it performs and how it performs it. 
In fact, it places a premium on first class labor despite 
the doctrine that machinery has proved the death knell 
to manual work. It improves manual work and helps 
everybody all around. This will be seen by even the 
casual observer. 

Improvement is the order of the day in the southern 
woodworking establishment. There are now many plants 
to model after. Supply houses have the field well in 
hand and a business of immense proportions must de- 
velop during the next five years. It takes money to 
buy. but southerm timber lands are proving prolific 
capital makers. 

Almost every mill plant in the south is running short 
of hands, from the mechanic and engineer down to the 
vard laborer. There is room for 1,000 or more able 
hodied, experienced and reliable woodworkers in every 
branch of the industry. True, wages are not generally 
up to the labor union standards, but proficiency would 


insure permanent employment at living and money- 
saving wages. Victualization can be had at a yery mod- 
erate cost; but don’t come if you would find residential 
conditions and amenities of life up to the eastern star- 
dard. Yet remember that “life is largely what you 
make it.” 

Mill Siftings. 

Arkansas to the fore is the slogan of the new century. 
Not only is the native Arkansan awake to the golden 
opportunities of his state but foreign investors are 
flocking hither with a view to exploit the wealth of the 
forests, which contain erough lumber to supply the mills 
for a decade or more without materially enhancing the 
cost of transportation. Thanks to modern machinery, 
cost of production has been reduced to the minimum, 
and orders from distant points can be filled at shortest 
notice. While the skilled artisan in any branch of for- 
est production commands the best wage paid anywhere, 
common labor is low priced, 10 cents an hour being the 
ruling schedule. One not conversant with the conditions 
in Arkansas and, for that matter, Mississippi, Tennessee 
and southern Missouri, might thus gain the idea that 
only negroes accept such pay. Not so, however, for, 
while there is a sprinkling of negroes, 75 percent of 
common labor is done by whites. These hail from all 
corners of the globe and are migratory as a rule; i. e., 
during the inclement winter mormths the saw mill or 
lumber camp offers them shelter and a living, but, April 
once arrived, a general exodus sets in, fully 50 percent 
of the “hands” returning to the ways of the genus hobo. 
This would seem a serious drawback, but it is not, for 
the contingency has been provided for, the stock of ma- 
terial worked up tiding over most plants until a full 
complement of labor can again be secured. Within all 
the territory named the writer has yet to fimd the saw 
mill man, box, stave or wagon material manufacturer 
who, because of the labor defection during the warm 
months, could not fill orders, had to shut down or go 
out of business. True, much of the territory is marshy 
or swampy and hygiene or sanitation would seem an 
impossibility to the average visitor from the north or 
east. Yet records or actual facts prove the percentage 
of disease or mortuary cases to be no larger than in the 
rough and cold climates of Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Canada or the far west. Let the diet fit the conditions 
and cireumstances and all will be fairly well. <A visit 
to a score of camps producing tight and slack barrel 
cooperage, all on wet ground, found the operatives 
strong, lusty fellows as a rule, resigned to their sur- 
roundings and happier and better than if crowding the 
saloons and lodgings of the cities or “hoboing” through 
life. 

Allard Scheck, for several years at the head of an 
Austrian syndicate producing wine cooperage in Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, with headquarters in Memphis, will 
be succeeded by Mr. Bodenheim in the management of 
the American office, Mr. Scheck returning to Europe in 
May. 

The Curtis Lumber Company, Curtis, Ark., has had 
its mill equipped for the production of coiled hoops and 
is now regularly working on this specialty. 

The ground has been cleared for the auxiliary plant 
of the Chicago Box Company, at National Point, in 
Green county, and a few weeks will see the factory in 
operation, the machinery going in as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

Report is current that the stave factory at Arkadel- 
phia, Ark., will be removed to Little Rock this spring, 
leaving the field to the Arkadelphia Lumber Company, 
which by virtue of its up to date facilities would com- 
mand what business might develop in this direction. 

The next decade will see the box and stave factories 
in Arkansas either doubled or so concentrated that a 
few mammoth plants will control the output. While 
all attempts at combines are frowned upon and discour- 
aged by law, commerce and diplomacy, the locating or 
removal of large worthern and eastern plants within the 
boundaries of the states practically works toward the 
same end. Experiments have proved to the thrifty 
Yankee that by locating a plant of his own in the quasi- 
virgin forests of the south he can save at least one 
profit, but cheap labor seems to be the attraction at this 
time and, to the discredit of the railroad companies be 
it said, they discriminate to the detriment of the small 
southern manufacturer quite after the fashion of the 
east. The black cloud of competition has appeared or 
our horizon, and when you meet dozens of southern man- 
ufacturers anxious to sell out don’t mistake the reason. 
It’s not unprofitableness but the fear of being ground 
under the foot of Yankee competition “on the spot,” the 
northerr manufacturer once master of production. 

A number of small southern manufacturers owning 
jointly large tracts of timber lands and having imme- 
diate option on contiguous areas are intent upon form- 
ing some sort of an alliance purporting to stop all 
exploitation and hold the timber subject to the market 
demand which is sure to develop under the steady influ- 
ence of outside capital. Thus they hope to gain greater 
monetary advantages in years to come than by slaughter- 
ing the timber now, and become well to do gradually 
and by hard work. J.P. R. 





EAST TENNESSEE NOTES. 

Bristor, TenN., April 2.—The east Tennessee mills 
are working busily these days, a large amount of saw- 
ing occupying attention all through the mountain mills 
and down to Chattanooga and Knoxville. The demand 
is very good and the mills being put up by outside 
capitalists are the means of good-sized expenditures. 

There have been rises in the several rivers hereabouts 
the last few days, sixteen feet in the Tennessee and a 
considerable boom in the Holstein and Clinch. This 
moved some logs. The Holstein is said to have created 
some damage along the banks. 

Reports from Chattanooga say that the biggest log 
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tide of the year is now prevailing in the rivers pre- 
viously mentioned and in Emory, Powells, French 
Broad, Hiwassee and Little Tennessee. Nearly 10,000,- 
000 feet of logs is said to be en route to that city, due 
to arrive by next Friday or Saturday. 

The Standard Oil Company has concluded the purchase 
of 400 acres, known as the Floto lands, in Cheatham 
county, near Ashland City. The timber will be cut into 
barrel staves. Another deal just consummated at the 
same place was that by William Parks, of the Standard 
Oil Company, of a large tract from Z. T. Fontaine, of 
White creek, Davidson county, to be utilized for the same 
purpose. 

Huherland & Murray started up their stave and head 
ing factory at Shelbyville, Tenn., the early part of this 
week. The factory is of good proportions. 

J. H. Wyatt, who has been running a cording and saw 
mill factory at Wyley, has removed to Big Sandy, Tenn., 
and erected a stave factory which will begin operations 
in a few days. 


ee ee ee ad 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MILLS. 
And now they are writing poetry about Laurel, Miss. 
Laurel, carved out of the piney woods to be a beauty 
spot of southern Mississippi. Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co. were among those who madé Laurel, hough not the 
pioneers. But the enterprise and energy and capital of 
this great lumber manufacturing institution have built 
up that little city to a point where it is attracting the 
attention of all the surrounding country. Not satisfied 
with lumber, Laurel has gone into cotton and has come 
to be a general manufacturing town, though, with all, 
an exceptionally attractive place of residence for that 
section. Laurel has come to be, therefore, a sort of 
local synonym for thrift and a livelihood. This reputa- 
tion is responsible for some verses which recently ap- 
peared in Home and Farm, though perhaps they were 
inspired by observing the new development of general 
manufacture in the south and the tendency of the peo- 
ple to get away from the country and purely rural pur- 
suits into the centers where money is more certainly and 
perhaps more easily made. These verses were as fol- 
lows: 
Off for Laurel. 
The hills of old Neshoba 
Are wasted to the clay; 
They are not worth the planting, 
Because it wouldn't pay. 
So here's a good-bye, darling, 
To old Neshoba’s hills. 
For I am off to Laurel 
To Laurel with its mills. 
The cash in old Neshoba 
Is getting mighty thin; 
A fellow has to hustle 
To bring a dollar in. 
But there's a good time coming, 
Of eagles and of bills ; 
‘Tis booming down at Laurel 
At Laurel with its mills. 
I can't make six-cent cotton 
Upon these hills of clay ; 
The man depending on it 
Had better go to play. 
The wolf is at the window, 
I hear his awful claws ; 
But here I go to Laurel 
To Laurel with its saws. 


The man who wants the money 
Had better come along, 

lor living in Neshoba 
Is now beyond a song. 

So, good-bye to the neighbors 
I'm bound to have the “trash,” 

For I am off for Laurel— 
For Laurel with its cash. 


EXPANSION OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER 
COMPANY. 

The Southern Pine Lumber Company, of Texarkana, 
Ark., for fifteen years a large manufacturer of yellow 
pine lumber, with mills at Diboll and Lufkin, Tex., hav- 
ing a combined capacity of 300 cars a month, has opened 
sales offices at St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., in addi- 
tion to its general sales offices and headquarters at 
Texarkana. 'T’. L. L. Temple, president of the company, 
said last week to the LuMBERMAN that C. H. MeWill- 
iams, secretary, had gone north to arrange for the offices. 
This arrangement has been completed by the installation 
of O. A. Mason in charge of the St. Louis office, in room 
506 Houser building, that city, and C. B. Griffin in room 
716 New York Life building, Kansas City. Mr. Mason 
was formerly with the Big Four Lumber Company and is 
well known to the trade tributary to St. Louis. He will 
have. charge of the Southern Pine company’s northern 
and eastern business; Mr. Griffin avill look after the 
western trade, and the Texas and Oklahoma business will 
be cared for by the Texarkana office. All points east 
of the Mississippi river and Minnesota, Wisconsin, the 
eastern half of Iowa and the eastern half of Missouri will 
be in the St. Louis territory. The Kansas City territory 
will include the western half of Iowa, the western half of 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and the Dakotas. 
The idea of this territorial distribution is to enable the 
company to handle the trade with increased despatch. 
The offices are entirely independent and will make their 
own prices and collect their own accounts. 

PPP PP LIP PP LPP STS 
GOVERNMENT FORESTRY IN MAINE. 

Wasutneton, D. C., March 30.—The forestry division 
of the agricultural department is engaged in drafting a 
working plan looking to the conservation of the timber on 
a tract of 300,000 acres in the neighborhood of Milli- 
nocket, Me., belonging to a private paper corporation. 
It is a part of a general policy to be inaugurated by the 
department for the conservation of timber land through- 
out the United States to secure a perpetual crop of tim- 
ber in the various areas under consideration. The pri- 
vate concern will pay all expense of the work, save the 
salaries of the government experts, who are directed by 
Professor Gifford Pinchot, chief of the division. 





—— 


ON AND ABOUT THE GULF COAST. 





Cypress Railway Ties at a Premium—The Status of Some Cypress Stocks—Texas Taking All 
the Shingles— Northern Visitors South—New Louisiana !Industries— 
Railroad Demand Taxing the Mills—The Mobile 
Export Trade—Alabama Notes. 





Railroad Extension and Requirements. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of southern 
timber and lumber trade at this time is that which de- 
velops through the unusual call for railway material. 
Rogers, Green & Co., New Orleans, who are engaged exten- 
sively in producing and supplying the railways with 
cypress ties and who doubtless have made more cypress 
ties than any other contractimg people in the United 
States, are overburdened with inquiries for ties at this 
time and they report they could sell a million ties with- 
out a day’s delay had they the product on hand or could 
they get them out with reasonable promptness. Comditions 
have been unfavorable for producing the ties, as a gen- 
eral scarcity of labor prevails, owing to the desire of the 
negro to go into the cottom business, and because a great 
number of them have adapted themselves to the work of 
growing cotton on their own account—this applies to the 
better element among the negro laborers of Louisiana 
and adjoining territory—and because large corporations 
have secured large quantities of suitable lands which 
hitherto have not beer used, or at least for some years, 
and these are leased or contracted out to the men, who 
have a share in the product of the soil and are supported 
with capital to assist in the work of plowing, planting 
and fostering the crop. The saw mill interests as well as 
the timber and tie interests, which are in some measure 
distinct, have severely felt the scarcity of labor, on ac- 
count of the above and for other reasons. 

The scarcity of labor has caused an advance in price 
during the last few months, although a number of rail- 
roads have large contracts out, made last year, some of 
them running a year or two longer. I have been advised, 
however, that some of the contractors have laid down in 
view of the high wages, scarcity of labor and inability 
to fill contracts at old prices. Others will probably do 
the same thing, as the raw material and other elements 
entering into the cost are all higher, and it is found to 
be next to impossible to fill contracts in the time speci- 
fied and for the quantities desired. The urgency of the 
demand for the material will doubtless lead to the abro- 
gation of certain contracts and their renewal or read- 
jusitment on different bases im order that the roads may 
secure the ties. Cypress railway ties have been down 
as low as 28 cents within the last year or so, but 35 
cents is regarded as a fair price today by the railroads, 
as some of those who are figuring on supplying them are 
asking 38 cents and do not hesitate to express the belief 
that within a very short time cypress ties will be worth 
from 40 to 45 cents each. Some of the railroads, it is 
announced by their representatives, say that $12 a thou- 
sand feet is all they can afford to pay, and there have 
been some sales at this figure, although the bulk of the 
contracts out are at lower prices, as above indicated, 

Some Cypress Statistics. 

There have been some signal results coming out of 
the large product of the Southern Cypress Lumber Sell- 
ing Company’s mills recently. They are all now running 
full time and have shown some slight gaim in the amount 
of stock on hand as compared with January 1. At that 
time there was some difficulty in filling orders, and for 
some few classes of stock that difficulty will probably be 
the same for the next thirty days, although the gain in 
stocks is agreeable to all parties, as the mill people are 
not desirous of turning down orders, and it is somewhat 
aggravating to be obliged to do so when stocks are so low. 

At the present time stocks at the mills of the compary 
referred to are about as follows: 

Veet. 
20,000,000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 
12,000,000 

8,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 

The other mills in the organization have from 4,000,000 
to 6,000,000 feet each, showing approximately stocks at 
the mills included in the Selling company of close to 
90,000,000 feet of cypress. 

There is a shortage of 24 and 3-inch lumber but other 
grades are in nearly a normal average supply, which 
during late years has not been as heavy as formerly, nat- 
urally, owing to the demand being practically equal to 
the production, and consequently the condition of stocks 
has followed. At the present time the stocks in firsts 
and seconds from 1-inch and 2-inch to shop lumber are 
in fairly good supply. 

At no other time in the history of the cypress business 
has the shingle trade been of such extraordinary volume. 
At the present time there are practically no shingles in 
stock and sales in advance have been made to take up the 
product of the next thirty days. Texas alone could have 
used all the Louisiana shingles produced during the past 
year, and called for from 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 
shingles. 

There is something very significant in this big call for 
shingles from Texas, as indicating local improvements of 
unusual import, and as the calls have come from nearly 
all sections of the state there is every evidence of a very 
general building movement throughout Texas. Up to this 
time the demand has been from the smaller points, in 
harmony with the volume of trade reported from other 
sections of the United States.. The demand has been from 


Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lbr. Co., Lutcher, La. 
Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co., Ltd., Harvey, La. 
PF eae ae Serer eer ree 
A. Wilbert Sons’ Lbr. & Shingle Co., Plaquemine. 
Albert Hanson Lumber Co., Ltd., Franklin, La... 
Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., Jeanerette, La. 
Gibson Cypress Lumber Co., Ltd., Gibson, La.... 


the cities and larger points and there is now a consider- 


ab!e demand for finished lumber for city trade. It is not 
a question of price so much as a question of ability to 
ship, when lumber or shingles are taken into account, 
with many of the correspondents of the Selling company 
at this time. Secretary McDowell, of the Selling com- 
pany, advises that the larger of the mills expect that 
within thirty days they will have accumulated some 
shingles for the summer trade and will also have in- 
creased their stocks of lumber. 

At this time the demand for cypress lumber for the 
west of the river territory is very good and there is a 
marked development of inquiry and actual sales from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and Ohio. There is 
also a good, stiff demand from Illinois and Indiana and a 
great many orders are being placed at this time. The 
same can practically be said of all the cypress manu- 
facturing interests of Louisiana. 


A Relic of the Rebellion. 

While on a recent visit to the office of R. H. Downman, 
New Orleans, La. (who is today the largest individual 
producer of cypress lumber in the United States, through 
his various companies, known as the Bowie Lumber Com- 
pany, with mill at Bowie, La.; the New Iberia Cypress 
Company, New Iberia, La.; the Jeanerette Lumber & 
Shingle Company, of Jeanerette, La., and his identity 
with the Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Company, of 
Whitecastle, La.),I was shown a relic of the late civil war 
in the shape of a shell which had been imbedded in a 
cypress tree and which first demonstrated its hiding place 
to a band saw in the mill of the New Iberia Cypress Com- 
pany. Its introduction to the saw resulted in the tearing 
of the tooth part of it in a strip like a piece of ribbon, 
which wound itself around the leg of the sawyer, tearing 
the flesh therefrom. The shell was found imbedded about 
five inches inside of the log. ‘This is the third shell which 
has recently been found in cypress logs brought to the 
New Iberia mill lately, and the supposition is that it 
came from the gunboats which patrolled the lakes in 
the vicinity of Morgan City during the war. The timber 
in which these shells were found was cut on what is 
known as Palourde lake. 

It is unnecessary to state that a new saw was required 
as well as a new sawyer at the New Iberia mill and the 
cause of the accident now makes a paper weight about 
ten inches in circumfrence, it having a flat surface which 
was cut off smooth and clean by the saw before it yielded 
its p!ace and lacerated the flesh of the negro employee. 


Cypress Briefs. 

I ran across a number of cypress men at the Cypress 
Selling Company’s Association, including Joseph Rath- 
borne, president, and IF, A. Keep, treasurer, of the 
Louisiana Cypress Company, and John Dibert, general 
manager of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Company, 
Lutcher, La., who were in conference with Secretary Me- 
Dowell. These gentlemen reported a satisfactory condi- 
tion of trade; mills all busy with prospects for a good 
year. 

Mr. Rathborne expects to make a trip to Chicago early 
in the season, after a short stop at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. He has not been in Chicago for a year or two and 
his many friends in Chicago will be glad to see him. 

Capt. Dibert says the Lutcher plant is getting the 
usual amount of lumber and is carrying a good stock; 
that business is satisfactory in all respects. 


Culled in the Crescent City. ‘ 

At New Orleans I ran across Walter Winchester, of 
Winchester & Daniels, Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Win- 
chester was'accompanied by his better half and two 
young ladies who are near relatives. They were making 
a southern tour, including points in Alabama and Pass 
Christian, and expected to go north about April 1. Mr. 
Winchester reported a satisfactory condition of trade, 
considering the season, with every prospect of a good 
crop of shingles, and a good market which seemed to be 
foreshadowed for the entire year of 1901. 

I also met an interesting group of northern lumber- 
men while in New Orleans, auto. C. W. Kotcher, Ira 
B. Bemett, ©. W. Restrick and Alex Cowie, of Detroit, 
Mich., the first two named being accompanied by their 
wives. Théy were in the company of R. H. Jenks, of 
Cleveland, and had been looking over some of the lum- 
ber interests of Alabama and Mississippi, and after a 
few days’ sojourn in New Orleans, during which they 
visited the cypress mills of the Southern Cypress Com- 
pany, they departed for Texarkana and Arkansas points, 
and expected to return home via Hot Springs and St. 
Louis. Messrs. Restrick and Cowie intended visiting @ 
ranch in Texas owned by them and giving some attention 
to their large interests there before coming north. 

It will be remembered by our readers that Mr. Kotcher, 
above mentioned, has frequently been spoken of as the 
“lath king” of east Michigan, he having anticipated pres- 
ent conditions and bought large quantities of lath during 
the fall and winter. He had the good fortune to receive 
a telegram about the time I saw him in New Orleans 
which resulted in the sale of 2,500,000 lath, and reported 
that the demand for his stock in trade was unusually 
good, with prospects for a firm market throughout the 
spring, in view of the large building trade which began 
as early as January | and has continued, notwithstanding 
the storm season, with scarcely a break. 

R. H. Jenks, president of the R. H. Jenks Lumber 
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Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, was making a tour of the 
south and met several of his southern representatives, 
including Hal Dennison and F. D. Jenks, of Port Huron, 
Mich. Both of these gentlemen are located for the time 
being in the south looking after the yellow pime shipments 
of the Jenks Lumber Company. 

G. Bedell Moore, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 

any, of Orange, Tex., is now devoting considerable time 
and attention to a new railroad which is being con- 
structed in association with other Southern Pacific lum- 
bermer and which will connect Orange with the Kansas 
City Southern railway and also the Santa Fe. The road 
will be largely constructed with Orange capital. Mr. 
Moore is regarded as the chief stockholder and promoter 
of the company and has been chosen its president. The 
new road will give Orange connection with the two north- 
western lines referred to amd greatly facilitate the ship- 
ment of lumber from that point. 

C. H. McCarthy, general manager of the New Orleans 
Cypress Company, and the Ruddock Cypress Company, 
had been absent from the city for a few days on an im- 
portant business trip, but his two mills are producing 
lumber on a large scale and their business is quite satis- 
factory in volume, with a good run of orders for imme- 
diate and future shipments. 


Some Personal Mention. 


J. M. Hastings, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., and president of the Queen & 
Crescent Lumber Company at Nicholson, Miss., and 
Hugh Murphy, were met by the writer at New Orleans, 
La., and it was his good fortune to travel with them 
as far as Memphis coming north. These gentlemen are 
jointly interested in the Queen & Crescent Lumber Com- 
pany; are old neighbors and friends at Pittsburg, where 
Mr. Murphy for many years has been identified with 
the planing mill trade, in which he has been a great 
success. They report an excellent state of affairs at 
the Queen & Crescent Lumber Company’s mill; plenty 
of orders for immediate and early shipment, and the 
machinery doing excellent work. 

Ed. P. Stone, of Wells, Stone & Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
who was for a number of years identified with the 
Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company at Lake Charles, La., 
and who at the present time is a large holder of yel- 
low pine timber lands in Louisiana, was met by the 
writer a few days ago at New Orleans, in associa- 
tion with the manager of the syndicate in which Mr. 
Stone is interested, M. Kelly, one of the expert woods- 
men of the north who has been transplanted to manage 
the timber interests of the syndicate in the south, in 
which he is personally interested. Messrs. Stone and 
Kelly made quite a pilgrimage in the woods during 
their visit, some hundred miles from Lake Charles, 
and quite enjoyed their excursion. They are continu- 
ally adding to their timber possessions as circumstances 
will permit. 

Mr. Schut, of the firm of Schut & Kiehn, New Or- 
leans, La., and Hamburg, Germany, who has not been in 
the best of health during the past six months, has spent 
that portion of the past year in Hamburg, Germany, 
and will remain there until fall. The firm has an 
office in that city which is presided over by Mr. Kiehn, 
who is now in charge of the New Orleans office but will 
return to Germany later in the year. 

W. G. Wilmot, manager of the machinery department 
of Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans, La., and who 
was so long and favorably identified with the Link Belt 
Machinery Company, of Chicago, as its southern repre- 


‘sentative, informed me that his New Orleans company 


was having a splendid demand for the Baptist Patent 
Logging Machine, which is giving excellent satisfaction 
where it has already put them in. It is claimed that 
it can pull 100,000 feet of logs a day and load them on 
to the cars. 

Bancroft, Ross & Sinclair, dealers in machinery and 
mill supplies at New Orleans, La., recently acquired a 
large foundry in addition to the one they have, which 
— give them extraordinary capacity for their growing 
rade. 

C. T. Patterson, of C. T. Patterson & Co., dealers in 
machinery and lumbermen’s supplies at New Orleans, 

» are having an excellent demand for their goods, and 
have recently added to their traveling force in the per- 
son of F. W. Austin, who is a practical mill builder of 
many years’ experience, 


Typical Memphian Manufacturers. 


A visit to the hardwood mill of E. T. Bennett & Co., 
at Memphis, Tenn., reflected an active status as the 
mills were busily employed. The company has recently 
secured a large supply of logs and has an abundance of 
orders for high class stock from its mill as well as the 
ordinary grades that come out of the logs at the same 
time. The outlook for the business of this concern is 
very promising. W. A. Bennett, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Who recently acquired a half interest in the business 
of E. T. Bennett & Co.—and by the same toker FE. T. 
Bennett, of Memphis, acquired a half interest in the 
firm of Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati—for the present is 
Spending considerable of his time in Memphis. The 
omparry contemplates increasing its plant to the extent 
erecting a new planing mill shortly and enlarging its 
ficity in that direction. It recently received an order 
it 000,000 feet of gum lumber and is manufacturing 
‘early shipment. 
wellvriter called at the office of Russe & Burgess, the 
woodvn lumbermen who recently acquired the Hard- 
ters aiber Company’s saw mill mear their headquar- 
ville, Mio are also operating a saw mill at Green- 
lumber Both mills are busily employed turning out 
large sto™em. They have at the present time a 
report 2 8ogs at both Memphis and Greenville and 
ume of business with only moderate 


stocks of lumber to draw from. Mr. Russe was out of 
the city, but George D. Burgess is giving thorough at- 
tention to the affairs of the firm and reports substantial 
progress in all matters pertaining to the lumber trade 
amd especially to the interests of Russe & Burgess. 

J. E. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Or.eans, La., April 1—The annual meeting of 
the Pearl River Lumber Company was held in Brookha- 
ven, Miss., last week and the election of officers resulted 
in several changes, as already noted in the LUMBERMAN. 
According to the showing made, the year just closed for 
the plant was a most prosperous one, and at the close of 
the meeting resolutions were adopted complimenting the 
management in the highest terms. 

The Columbus Chair Company, of Columbus, Miss., 
which has been in operation only a few weeks, is now 
turning out chairs at the rate of fifteen dozen a day, and 
the entire output for the year is already sold. The suc- 
cess of the enterprise has caused talk of erecting similar 
factories at several points in the state. There seems to 
be an industrial movement of unusual strength sweeping 
over the state, and the lumber industry is largely re- 
sponsible. 

The road being built between Ellisville and New Will- 
iamsburg, Miss., known as the Anderson railroad, in 
which the Ellisville Lumber Company, of Ellisville, is 
interested, is progressing at a rapid rate. A considerable 
amount of the grading has already been completed. 

A. E. Hallam, of Macon, Ga., who is identified with the 
Red Cypress Lumber Company, of that city, was in New 
Orleans last week and one of the first things he did was 
to insert an advertisement in the local papers for twenty 
cutters and ten skidder men to work in the cypress 
swamps in which the company is operating. Mr. Hallam 
stated that the cypress industry in Georgia is booming. 
That there was a scarcity of labor there, after the inser- 
tion of his advertisement, it was unnecessary for him to 
state. 

The Meridian Trunk: factory, at Meridian, Miss., was 
destroyed by fire on the morning of March 29. The plant 
was the property of J. S. South, who estimates his loss 
at $2,500. 

J. B. Kennedy, of the Kennedy-More Lock Stave Com- 
pany, which has for thirteen years been operating in Ar- 
kansas, was in Sardis, Miss., last week. He said that 
the plant the company is putting in at Agnews will be 
ready to begin work in sixty days, and that a large quan- 
tity of very desirable stave timber had been secured. 

On the morning of March 28 the large warehouse at 
Manchester, La., belonging to the North American Land 
& Timber Company, was destroyed by fire; loss, $3,000. 

A large shipment of persimmon logs, in 8-foot lengths, 
for export to Germany, is on the way to New Orleans 
from the headwaters of the Yazoo river. 

The lowa & Louisiana Land Company, Limited, recent- 
ly organized with A. P. Averill, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
as president and Howard Cole, of Vicksburg, as general 
manager, last week closed a deal by which it acquired 
140,000 acres of finely timbered land in Louisiana, lying 
for the most part in Concordia parish. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to settle the land up, after utilizing 
the timber upon it. Mr. Averill is also president of the 
New Orleans, Natchez & Arkansas railway, which is out- 
lined to run between Vidalia and Lake Providence if the 
proper support can be secured from the people along the 
route. In the interests of the projected road commit- 
tees will be sent through Concordia, Tensas, Madison and 
East Carroll parishes. 

The people of Jackson, Miss., headed by the public 
spirited lumbermen of that place, are making elaborate 
preparations to entertain the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Mississippi at its fifth annual convention to 
be held there April 15. 

Articles of incorporation of the Plaquemine Stave & 
Heading Company were filed today at Plaquemine, this 
state. The capital stock is fixed at $12.00 and has al- 
ready been subscribed by John M. Peterson, William D. 
Gohn, W. H. Nuttall, Emma E. Arnold and Thomas C. 
Knudstrup, all of Michigan. The company has leased a 
tract of land near the Indian village on Bayou Plaque- 
mine and will immediately erect a mill for making 
staves and headings. . 

William Lothman, of St. Louis, was a visitor during 
the past week. He came down looking for large blocks 
of cypress and has placed orders freely. 





AMONG THE CALCASIEU MILLS. 


WESTLAKE, LA., April 1—The demand for yard stocks, 
while still strong, is not as urgent as it was thirty days 
ago. The lull is attributed to a seasonable cessation of 
the farmers’ demand. The breathing spell is not unwel- 
come to the lumber manufacturers, who are yet in ar- 
rears in filling orders booked months ago, for which 
yard men are still urging shipment. Those who still 
have stock to work on are running their planers over- 
time endeavoring to catch up. 

Stocks are even lower than at the end of 1898, when 
it was thought that the mills had reached rock bottom. 
It is safe to say that there is not enough 1x12-20 No. 1 
common, for instance, at all the mills around the lake 
to make a full carload. Ceiling and flooring, in the up- 
per grades, are out of stock. Of 2x4 common there is 
none dry, except, perhaps, a few cars of 16-foot lengths, 
Of 2x6 there is a fair supply of all lengths, except 14- 
foot and 1x5, 1x8 and 1x10. Clear finish is scarcely to 
be found in any quantity at any of the mills. Nor is 
there much in the way of odds and ends or bargain lots, 
all such having been sold or worked up into pickets or 
moldings. 


The class of bills handled at the saw mills do not 
yield much toward accumulating yard stock. There 
never was a time when the mills handled a run of orders 
that were more favorable for immediate disposition of 
the product. There are bills on the sawyer’s board for 
anything that a log will square up, from 6x6 to 16x16- 
inch, leaving only the wane to be edged up for yard 
stock. 

In the absence of dry stock, saw bills are the strong 
feature of shipments just now. The railroads are really 
in a bad way to secure material. Orders that were put 
in for No. 1 heart are changed with the consent of the 
buyers to a lower grade in arder to facilitate shipments. 
Ties, both heart and sap, stringers, caps, braces and 
shop material are urgently called for. The mills are 
also loaded up on log run bills of heavy timbers for rice 
mills, sugar houses, cotton mills etc. that are very 
favorable to profitable sawing. Of export the only items 
on the boards are German primes, although frequent 
shipments are made from stock in rough class. Some ex- 
tensive schedules for export stuff were placed last week. 

Prices under these conditions are holding up well. 
On new business the list is strictly adhered to, with 
perhaps a slight raise where quick shipment is ex- 
acted. 

The supply of shingles is somewhat better than for 
some months. Both the mills have a fair quantity of 
timber, and are in a position to ship straight cars oc- 
casionally. Prices have climbed above the $3 mark and 
have still an upward tendency. 

N. B. Bradley, of Bay City, Mich., Denton Hanchett 
and W. C. Peyton, of Saginaw, were in town last week 
to attend the stockholders’ meeting of the Bradley-Ram- 
say Lumber Company. 

An accident at the Vinton mills caused a shut-down of 
several days last week. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosiLe, Ata., April 1—The foreign markets present 
a dull aspect to the exporters of pitch pine, and private 
advices say that sawn timber has dropped 16 shillings 
a load, while freights have gone down only 8 shillings. 
In the face of this, however, sawn timber is selling on 
the Mobile market at 11 to 114 cents, a slight advance 
and a firmer market obtaining. 

There is less timber being made on the gulf coast at 
this time than ever before, and this small production 
will continue so long as the mills can obtain lumber 
schedules at profitable prices. The demand for lumber 
is excellent and nearly all the mills have enough orders 
ahead for ninety days’ steady sawing. 

Prime lumber and heart face strips have held up firm, 
owing to the small amount which can be produced from 
the choicest of logs; possibly 30 percent would be the 
maximum. 

Interior trade is doing much to relieve the export mar- 
ket, and this applies particularly to the small mills, 
which produce millions of feet annually in the aggregate 
and which are not in a position to hold their stock. The 
car factories are clamoring for lumber, which is shipped 
out just as fast as cars can be had. In this connection 
it may be said that exporters are experiencing a great 
deal of trouble to get lumber alongside of ships, owing 
to the car famine now prevailing in the coast country. 

The outward movement of “wood goods” continues 
quite satisfactory. The exports from Mobile for the 
past week were 5,873,543 feet of lumber and sawn tim- 
ber and 6,169 cubic feet of hewn timber; Pascagoula, 
Miss., 4,344,090 feet of lumber and 29,260 cross ties; 
Sabine Pass, Tex., 1,022,384 feet of lumber; Pensacola, 
Fla., 5,112,273 feet of lumber and sawn timber and 3,568 
cubic feet of hewn timber; Savannah, Ga., 2,978,555 feet 
of lumber and sawn timber and 1,797 cubic feet of hewn 
timber, a total of 19,330,845 feet of lumber and sawn 
timber, 11,534 feet of hewn and 29,260 cross ties, against 
18,100,074 feet of lumber and sawn timber and 29,622 
cubie feet of hewn last week. 

About 200 hands at the Sullivan-Alger Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill, Forshee, Ala., went out on a strike last 
week, 

The Bay City Lumber Company and the Sullivan Tim- 
ber Company, Mobile, have purchased the logging road 
of J. E. Loxley & Co., and these concerns are now doing 
their own logging. 

J. R. Nevers & Co., Saucier, Miss., are building a new 
dry kiln. 

Georg & Co., exporters of Mobile, have again changed 
the name of their concern. 





NORTHERN ALABAMA NEWS. 


Hountsvit_e, Ava., April 2.—The general tone here is 
of improvement in the local lumber market the last ten 
days. Some shipments have been made and the local 
building demand is increasing all the time. The sawing 
establishments in Huntsville and tributary section are 
working right along. 

B. A. Lewis, of this place, has sold his controlling in- 
terest in the Lewis hoop factory in North Huntsville to 
J. A. Nickel, of Nashville, Tenn. 

The Southern Manufacturing Company has bought a 
large tract of timber near Greenport, Ala., which it will 
arrange to cut at once and have rafted up the Coosa to 
its mill at Gadsden, Ala. 

The contract for building the Howe cotton mill here 
was let a few days since to George B. Hinman & Co., of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The saw mill and plant of the Cypress Creek Manufac- 
turing Company, located seven miles from Florence, Ala., 
which burned on the night of March 23, entailed a loss of 
$3,000 with no insurance. It has not been decided if 
the plant will be replaced. The larger part of the work- 
ing apparatus had recently been placed. 
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tide of the year is now prevailing in the rivers pre- 
viously mentioned and in Emory, Powells, French 
Broad, Hiwassee and Little Tennessee. Nearly 10,000,- 
000 feet of logs is said to be en route to that city, due 
to arrive by next Friday or Saturday. 

The Standard Oil Company has concluded the purchase 
of 400 acres, known as the Floto lands, in Cheatham 
county, near Ashland City. The timber will be cut into 
barrel staves. Another deal just consummated at the 
same place was that by William Parks, of the Standard 
Oil Company, of a large tract from Z. T. Fontaine, of 
White creek, Davidson county, to be utilized for the same 
purpose. 

Huherland & Murray started up their stave and head- 
ing factory at Shelbyville, Tenn., the early part of this 
week. The factory is of good proportions. 

J. H. Wyatt, who has been running a cording and saw 
mill factory at Wyley, has removed to Big Sandy, Tenn., 
and erected a stave factory which will begin operations 
in a few days. 


wees sew ee 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MILLS. 
And now they are writing poetry about Laurel, Miss. 
Laurel, carved out of the piney woods to be a beauty 
spot of southern Mississippi. Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co. were among those who madé Laurel, Jhough not the 
pioneers. But the enterprise and energy and capital of 
this great lumber manufacturing institution have built 
up that little city to a point where it is attracting the 
attention of all the surrounding country. Not satisfied 
with lumber, Laurel has gone into cotton and has come 
to be a general manufacturing town, though, with all, 
an exceptionally attractive place of residence for that 
section. Laurel has come to be, therefore, a sort of 
local synonym for thrift and a livelihood. This reputa- 
tion is responsible for some verses which recently ap- 
peared in Home and Farm, though perhaps they were 
inspired by observing the new development of general 
manufacture in the south and the tendency of the peo- 
ple to get away from the country and purely rural pur- 
suits into the centers where money is more certainly and 
perhaps more easily made. These verses were as fol- 
lows: 
Off for Laurel. 
The hills of old Neshoba 
Are wasted to the clay; 
They are not worth the planting, 
Because it wouldn't pay. 
So here’s a good-bye, darling, 
To old Neshoba’s hills. 
For I am off to Laurel 
To Laurel with its mills. 


The cash in old Neshoba 
Is getting mighty thin; 

A fellow has to hustle 
To bring a dollar in. 

But there's a good time coming, 
Of eagles and of bills; 

‘Tis booming down at Laurel 
At Laurel with its mills. 


I can’t make six-cent cotton 
Upon these hills of clay ; 
The man depending on it 
Had better go to play. 
The wolf is at the window, 
I hear his awful claws; 
But here I go to Laurel 
To Laurel with its saws. 


The man who wants the money 
Had better come along, 

or living in Neshoba 
Is now beyond a song. 

So, good-bye to the neighbors 
I’m bound to have the “trash,” 

For I am off for Laurel— 
For Laurel with its cash. 


EXPANSION OF THE SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER 
COMPANY. 

The Southern Pine Lumber Company, of Texarkana, 
Ark., for fifteen years a large manufacturer of yellow 
pine lumber, with mills at Diboll and Lufkin, Tex., hav- 
ing a combined capacity of 300 cars a month, has opened 
sales offices at St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., in addi- 
tion to its general sales offices and headquarters at 
Texarkana. T. L. L. Temple, president of the company, 
said last week to the LUMBERMAN that C. H. MeWill- 
iams, secretary, had gone north to arrange for the offices. 
This arrangement has been completed by the installation 
of O. A. Mason in charge of the St. Louis office, in room 
506 Houser building, that city, and C. B. Griffin in room 
716 New York Life building, Kansas City. Mr. Mason 
was formerly with the Big Four Lumber Company and is 
well known to the trade tributary to St. Louis. He will 
have. charge of the Southern Pine company’s northern 
and eastern business; Mr. Griffin avill look after the 
western trade, and the Texas and Oklahoma business will 
be cared for by the Texarkana office. All points east 
of the Mississippi river and Minnesota, Wisconsin, the 
eastern half of Iowa and the eastern half of Missouri will 
be in the St. Louis territory. The Kansas City territory 
will include the western half of Iowa, the western half of 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and the Dakotas. 
The idea of this territorial distribution is to enable the 
company to handle the trade with increased despatch. 
The offices are entirely independent and will make their 
own prices and collect their own accounts. 

PPP PIPL LL ILI IIPS 
GOVERNMENT FORESTRY IN MAINE. 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 30.—The forestry division 
of the agricultural department is engaged in drafting a 
working plan looking to the conservation of the timber on 
a tract of 300,000 acres in the neighborhood of Milli- 
nocket, Me., belonging to a private paper corporation. 
It is a part of a general policy to be inaugurated by the 
department for the conservation of timber land through- 
out the United States to secure a perpetual crop of tim- 
ber in the various areas under consideration. The pri- 
vate concern will pay all expense of the work, save the 
salaries of the government experts, who are directed by 
Professor Gifford Pinchot, chief of the division. 





ON AND ABOUT THE GULF COAST. 





Cypress Railway Ties at a Premium—The Status of Some Cypress Stocks—Texas Taking All 
the Shingles— Northern Visitors South—New Louisiana !tndustries— 
Railroad Demand Taxing the Mills—The Mobile 
Export Trade—Alabama Notes. 





Railroad Extension and Requirements. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of southern 
timber and lumber trade at this time is that which de- 
velops through the unusual call for railway material. 
Rogers, Green & Co., New Orleans, who are engaged exten- 
sively in producing and supplying the railways with 
cypress ties and who doubtless have made more cypress 
ties than any other contractimg people in the United 
States, are overburdened with inquiries for ties at this 
time and they report they could sell a million ties with- 
out a day’s delay had they the product on hand or could 
they get them out with reasonable promptness. Comditions 
have been unfavorable for producing the ties, as a gen- 
eral scarcity of Jabor prevails, owing to the desire of the 
negro to go into the cottor business, and because a great 
number of them have adapted themselves to the work of 
growing cotton on their own account—this applies to the 
better element among the negro laborers of Louisiana 
and adjoining territory—and because large corporations 
have secured large quantities of suitable lands which 
hitherto have not beer used, or at least for some years, 
and these are leased or contracted out to the men, who 
have a share in the product of the soil and are supported 
with capital to assist in the work of plowing, planting 
and fostering the crop. The saw mill interests as well as 
the timber and tie interests, which are in some measure 
distinct, have severely felt the scarcity of labor, on ac- 
count of the above and for other reasons. 

The searcity of labor has caused an advance in price 
during the last few months, although a number of rail- 
roads have large contracts out, made last year, some of 
them running a year or two longer. I have been advised, 
however, that some of the contractors have laid down in 
view of the high wages, searcity of labor and inability 
to fill contracts at old prices. Others will probably do 
the same thing, as the raw material and other elements 
entering into the cost are all higher, and it is found to 
be next to impossible to fill contracts in the time speci- 
fied and for the quantities desired. The urgency of the 
demand for the material will doubtless lead to the abro- 
gation of certain contracts and their renewal or read- 
justment on different bases im order that the roads may 
secure the ties. Cypress railway ties have been down 
as low as 28 cents within the last year or so, but 35 
cents is regarded as a fair price today by the railroads, 
as some of those who are figuring on supplying them are 
asking 38 cents and do not hesitate to express the belief 
that within a very short time cypress ties will be worth 
from 40 to 45 cents each. Some of the railroads, it is 
announced by their representatives, say that $12 a thou- 
sand feet is all they can afford to pay, and there have 
been some sales at this figure, although the bulk of the 
contracts out are at lower prices, as above indicated. 


Some Cypress Statistics. 

There have been some signal results coming out of 
the large product of the Southern Cypress Lumber Sell- 
ing Company’s mills recently. They are all now running 
full time and have shown some slight gaimin the amount 
of stock on hand as compared with January 1. At that 
time there was some difficulty in filling orders, and for 
some few classes of stock that difficulty will probably be 
the same for the next thirty days, although the gain in 
stocks is agreeable to all parties, as the mill people are 
not desirous of turning down orders, and it is somewhat 
aggravating to be obliged to do so when stocks are so low. 

At the present time stocks at the mills of the company 
referred to are about as follows: 


Veet. 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lbr. Co., Lutcher, La. 20,000,000 
Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co., Ltd., Harvey, La. 13,000,000 


Pr. B. Wiktiams, Pattoreomt, TA... i cccecccvecveess 13,000,000 


A. Wilbert Sons’ Lbr. & Shingle Co., Plaquemine. 12,000,000 
Albert Hanson Lumber Co., Ltd., Franklin, La... 8,000,000 
Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., Jeanerette, La. 8,000,000 
Gibson Cypress Lumber Co., Ltd., Gibson, La.... 4,000,000 


The other mills in the organization have from 4,000,000 
to 6,000,000 feet each, showing approximately stocks at 
the mills included in the Selling company of close to 
90,000,000 feet of cypress. 

There is a shortage of 24 and 3-inch lumber but other 
grades are in nearly a normal average supply, which 
during late years has not been as heavy as formerly, nat- 
urally, owing to the demand being practically equal to 
the production, and consequently the condition of stocks 
has followed. At the present time the stocks in firsts 
and seconds from 1-inch and 2-inch to shop lumber are 
in fairly good supply. 

At no other time in the history of the cypress business 
has the shingle trade been of such extraordinary volume. 
At the present time there are practically no shingles in 
stock and sales in advance have been made to take up the 
product of the next thirty days. Texas alone could have 
used all the Louisiana shingles produced during the past 
year, and called for from 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 
shingles. 

There is something very significant in this big call for 
shingles from Texas, as indicating local improvements of 
unusual import, and as the calls have come from nearly 
all sections of the state there is every evidence of a very 
general building movement throughout Texas. Up to this 
time the demand has been from the smaller points, in 
harmony with the volume of trade reported from other 
sections of the United States.. The demand has been from 
the cities and larger points and there is now a consider- 


ab!e demand for finished lumber for city trade. It is not 
a question of price so much as a question of ability to 
ship, when lumber or shingles are taken into account, 
with many of the correspondents of the Selling company 
at this time. Secretary McDowell, of the Selling com- 
pany, advises that the larger of the mills expect that 
within thirty days they will have accumulated some 
shingles for the summer trade and will also have in- 
creased their stocks of lumber. 

At this time the demand for cypress lumber for the 
west of the river territory is very good and there is a 
marked development of inquiry and actual sales from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and Ohio. There is 
also a good, stiff demand from Illinois and Indiana and a 
great many orders are being placed at this time. The 
same can practically be said of all the cypress manu- 
facturing interests of Louisiana. 


A Relic of the Rebellion. 

While on a recent visit to the office of R. H. Downman, 
New Orleans, La. (who is today the largest individual 
producer of cypress lumber in the United States, through 
his various companies, known as the Bowie Lumber Com- 
pany, with mill at Bowie, La.; the New Iberia Cypress 
Company, New Iberia, La.; the Jeanerette Lumber & 
Shingle Company, of Jeanerette, La., and his identity 
with the Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Company, of 
Whitecastle, La.),1 was shown a relic of the late civil war 
in the shape of a shell which had been imbedded in a 
cypress tree and which first demonstrated its hiding place 
to a band saw in the mill of the New Iberia Cypress Com- 
pany. Its introduction to the saw resulted in the tearing 
of the tooth part of it in a strip like a piece of ribbon, 
which wound itself around the leg of the sawyer, tearing 
the flesh therefrom. The shell was found imbedded about 
five inches inside of the log. This is the third shell which 
has recently been found in cypress logs brought. to the 
New Iberia mill lately, and the supposition is that it 
came from the gunboats which patrolled the lakes in 
the vicinity of Morgan City during the war. The timber 
in which these shells were found was cut on what is 
known as Palourde lake. 

It is unnecessary to state that a new saw was required 
as well as a new sawyer at the New Iberia mill and the 
cause of the accident now makes a paper weight about 
ten inches in circumfrence, it having a flat surface which 
was cut off smooth and clean by the saw before it yielded 
its p!ace and lacerated the flesh of the negro employee. 


Cypress Briefs. 

I ran across a number of cypress men at the Cypress 
Selling Company’s Association, including Joseph Rath- 
borne, president, and I’, A. Keep, treasurer, of the 
Louisiana Cypress Company, and John Dibert, general 
manager of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Company, 
Lutcher, La., who were in conference with Secretary Me- 
Dowell. These gentlemen reported a satisfactory condi- 
tion of trade; mills all busy with prospects for a good 
year. 

Mr. Rathborne expects to make a trip to Chicago early 
in the season, after a short stop at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. He has not been in Chicago for a year or two and 
his many friends in Chicago will be glad to see him. 

Capt. Dibert says the Lutcher plant is getting the 
usual amount of lumber and is carrying a good stock; 
that business is satisfactory in all respects. 


Culled in the Crescent City. 


At New Orleans I ran across Walter Winchester, of 


Winchester & Daniels, Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Win- 
chester was accompanied by his better half and two 
young ladies who are near relatives. They were making 
a southern tour, including points in Alabama and Pass 
Christian, and expected to go north about April 1. Mr. 
Winchester reported a satisfactory condition of trade, 
considering the season, with every prospect of a good 
crop of shingles, and a good market which seemed to be 
foreshadowed for the entire year of 1901. 

I also met an interesting group of northern lumber- 
men while in New Orleans, namely, C. W. Kotcher, Ira 
B. Bemett, ©. W. Restrick and Alex Cowie, of Detroit, 
Mich., the first two named being accompanied by their 
wives. Théy were in the company of R. H. Jenks, of 
Cleveland, and had been looking over some of the lum- 
ber interests of Alabama and Mississippi, and after a 
few days’ sojourn in New Orleans, during which they 
visited the cypress mills of the Southern Cypress Com- 
pany, they departed for Texarkana amd Arkansas points, 
and expected to return home via Hot Springs and St. 
Louis. Messrs. Restrick and Cowie intended visiting @ 
ranch in Texas owned by them and giving some attention 
to their large interests there before coming north. 

It will be remembered by our readers that Mr. Kotcher, 
above mentioned, has frequently been spoken of as the 
“lath king” of east Michigan, he having anticipated pres- 
ent conditions and bought large quantities of lath during 
the fall and winter. He had the good fortune to receive 
a telegram about the time I saw him in New Orleans 
which resulted in the sale of 2,500,000 lath, and reported 
that the demand for his stock in trade was unusually 
good, with prospects for a firm market throughout the 
spring, in view of the large building trade which began 
as early as January | and has continued, notwithstanding 
the storm season, with scarcely a break. 

R. Hi. Jenks, president of the R. H. Jenks Lumber 
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Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, was making a tour of the 
south and met several of his southern representatives, 
including Hal Dennison and F. D. Jenks, of Port Huron, 
Mich. Both of these gentlemen are located for the time 
being in the south looking after the yellow pine shipments 
of the Jenks Lumber Company. 

G. Bedell Moore, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 

any, of Orange, Tex., is now devoting considerable time 
and attention to a new railroad which is being con- 
structed in association with other Southern Pacific lum- 
bermer and which will connect Orange with the Kansas 
City Southern railway and also the Santa Fe. The road 
will be largely constructed with Orange capital. Mr. 
Moore is regarded as the chief stockholder and promoter 
of the company and has been chosen its president. The 
new road will give Orange connection with the two north- 
western lines referred to and greatly facilitate the ship- 
ment of lumber from that point. 

C. H. McCarthy, general manager of the New Orleans 
Cypress Company, and the Ruddock Cypress Company, 
had been absent from the city for a few days on an im- 
portant business trip, but his two mills are producing 
lumber on a large scale and their business is quite satis- 
factory in volume, with a good run of orders for imme- 
diate and future shipments. 


Some Personal Mention. 


J. M. Hastings, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., and president of the Queen & 
Crescent Lumber Company at Nicholson, Miss., and 
Hugh Murphy, were met by the writer at New Orleans, 
La., and it was his good fortune to travel with them 
as far as Memphis coming north. These gentlemen are 
jointly interested in the Queen & Crescent Lumber Com- 
pany; are old neighbors and friends at Pittsburg, where 
Mr. Murphy for many years has been identified with 
the planing mill trade, in which he has been a great 
success. They report an excellent state of affairs at 
the Queen & Crescent Lumber Company’s mill; plenty 
of orders for immediate and early shipment, and the 
machinery doing excellent work. 

Ed. P. Stone, of Wells, Stone & Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
who was for a number of years identified with the 
Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company at Lake Charles, La., 
and who at the present time is a large holder of yel- 
low pine timber lands in Louisiana, was met by the 
writer a few days ago at New Orleans, in associa- 
tion with the manager of the syndicate in which Mr. 
Stone is interested, M. Kelly, one of the expert woods- 
men of the north who has been transplanted to manage 
the timber interests of the syndicate in the south, in 
which he is personally interested. Messrs. Stone and 
Kelly made quite a pilgrimage in the woods during 
their visit, some hundred miles from Lake Charles, 
and quite enjoyed their excursion. They are continu- 
ally adding to their timber possessions as circumstances 
will permit. 

Mr. Schut, of the firm of Schut & Kiehn, New Or- 
leans, La., and Hamburg, Germany, who has not been in 
the best of health during the past six months, has spent 
that portion of the past year in Hamburg, Germany, 
and will remain there until fall. The firm has an 
office in that city which is presided over by Mr. Kiehn, 
who is now in charge of the New Orleans office but will 
return to Germany later in the year. 

W. G. Wilmot, manager of the machinery department 
of Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans, La., and who 
was so long and favorably identified with the Link Belt 
Machinery Company, of Chicago, as its southern repre- 
‘sentative, informed me that his New Orleans company 
was having a splendid demand for the Baptist Patent 
Logging Machine, which is giving excellent satisfaction 
where it has already put them in. It is claimed that 
it can pull 100,000 feet of logs a day and load them on 
to the cars. 

Bancroft, Ross & Sinclair, dealers in machinery and 
mill supplies at New Orleans, La., recently acquired a 
large foundry in addition to the one they have, which 
paved give them extraordinary capacity for their growing 

rade, 

C. T. Patterson, of C. T. Patterson & Co., dealers in 
machinery and lumbermen’s supplies at New Orleans, 
La,. are having an excellent demand for their goods, and 
have recently added to their traveling force in the per- 
son of F. W. Austin, who is a practical mill builder of 
many years’ experience, 


Typical Memphian Manufacturers. 


A visit to the hardwood mill of E. T. Bennett & Co., 
at Memphis, Tenn., reflected an active status as the 
mills were busily employed. The company has recently 
secured a large supply of logs and has an abundance of 
orders for high class stock from its mill as well as the 
ordinary grades that come out of the logs at the same 
time. The outlook for the business of this concern is 
very promising. W. A. Bennett, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who recently acquired a half interest in the business 
of E. T. Bennett & Co.—and by the same toker E. T. 
Bennett, of Memphis, acquired a half interest in the 
firm of Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati—for the present is 
spending considerable of his time in Memphis. The 
company contemplates increasing its plant to the extent 
of erecting a new planing mill shortly and enlarging its 
“apacity in that direction. It recently received an order 
for 1,000,000 feet of gum lumber and is manufacturing 
it for early shipment. 

he writer called at the office of Russe & Burgess, the 

Well known lumbermen who recently acquired the Hard- 
inicg Lumber Company’s saw mill mear their headquar- 
«rs and who are also operating a saw mill at Green- 

Saar Miss. Both mills are busily employed turning out 
umber for them. They have at the present time a 

arge stock of logs at both Memphis and Greenville and 
Teport a good volume of business with only moderate 





stocks of lumber to draw from. Mr. Russe was out of 
the city, but George D. Burgess is giving thorough at- 
tention to the affairs of the firm and reports substantial 
progress in all matters pertaining to the lumber trade 
and especially to the interests of Russe & Burgess. 

J. E. D. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Or.EAns, La., April 1—The annual meeting of 
the Pearl River Lumber Company was held in Brookha- 
ven, Miss., last week and the election of officers resulted 
in several changes, as already noted in the LUMBERMAN. 
According to the showing made, the year just closed for 
the plant was a most prosperous one, and at the close of 
the meeting resolutions were adopted complimenting the 
management in the highest terms. 

The Columbus Chair Company, of Columbus, Miss., 
which has been in operation only a few weeks, is now 
turning out chairs at the rate of fifteen dozen a day, and 
the entire output for the year is already sold. The suc- 
cess of the enterprise has caused talk of erecting similar 
factories at several points in the state. There seems to 
be an industrial movement of unusual strength sweeping 
over the state, and the lumber industry is largely re- 
sponsible. 

The road being built between Ellisville and New Will- 
iamsburg, Miss., known as the Anderson railroad, in 
which the Ellisville Lumber Company, of Ellisville, is 
interested, is progressing at a rapid rate. A considerable 
amount of the grading has already been completed. 

A. E. Hallam, of Macon, Ga., who is identified with the 
Red Cypress Lumber Company, of that city, was in New 
Orleans last week and one of the first things he did was 
to insert an advertisement in the local papers for twenty 
cutters and ten skidder men to work in the cypress 
swamps in which the company is operating. Mr. Hallam 
stated that the cypress industry in Georgia is booming. 
That there was a scarcity of labor there, after the inser- 
tion of his advertisement, it was unnecessary for him to 
state. 

The Meridian Trunk: factory, at Meridian, Miss., was 
destroyed by fire on the morning of March 29. The plant 
was the property of J. S. South, who estimates his loss 
at $2,500. 

J. B. Kennedy, of the Kennedy-More Lock Stave Com- 
pany, which has for thirteen years been operating in Ar- 
kansas, was in Sardis, Miss., last week. He said that 
the plant the company is putting in at Agnews will be 
ready to begin work in sixty days, and that a large quan- 
tity of very desirable stave timber had been secured. 

On the morning of March 28 the large warehouse at 
Manchester, La., belonging to the North American Land 
& Timber Company, was destroyed by fire; loss, $3,000. 

A large shipment of persimmon logs, in 8-foot lengths, 
for export to Germany, is on the way to New Orleans 
from the headwaters of the Yazoo river. 

The lowa & Louisiana Land Company, Limited, recent- 
ly organized with A. P. Averill, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
as president and Howard Cole, of Vicksburg, as general 
manager, last week closed a deal by which it acquired 
140,000 acres of finely timbered Jand in Louisiana, lying 
for the most part in Concordia parish. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to settle the land up, after utilizing 
the timber upon it. Mr. Averill is also president of the 
New Orleans, Natchez & Arkansas railway, which is out- 
lined to run between Vidalia and Lake Providence if the 
proper support can be secured from the people along the 
route. In the interests of the projected road commit- 
tees will be sent through Concordia, Tensas, Madison and 
East Carroll parishes. 

The people of Jackson, Miss., headed by the public 
spirited lumbermen of that place, are making elaborate 
preparations to entertain the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Mississippi at its fifth annual convention to 
be held there April 15. 

Articles of incorporation of the Plaquemine Stave & 
Heading Company were filed today at Plaquemine, this 
state. The capital stock is fixed at $12.00 and has al- 
ready been subscribed by John M. Peterson, William D. 
Gohn, W. H. Nuttall, Emma FE. Arnold and Thomas C. 
Knudstrup, all of Michigan. The company has leased a 
tract of land near the Indian village on Bayou Plaque- 
mine and will immediately erect a mill for making 
staves and headings. 3 

William Lothman, of St. Louis, was a visitor during 
the past week. He came down looking for large blocks 
of cypress and has placed orders freely. 





AMONG THE CALCASIEU MILLS. 


WESTLAKE, La., April 1—The demand for yard stocks, 
while still strong, is not as urgent as it was thirty days 
ago. The lull is attributed to a seasonable cessation of 
the farmers’ demand. The breathing spell is not unwel- 
come to the lumber manufacturers, who are yet in ar- 
rears in filling orders booked months ago, for which 
yard men are still urging shipment. Those who still 
have stock to work on are running their planers over- 
time endeavoring to catch up. 

Stocks are even lower than at the end of 1898, when 
it was thought that the mills had reached rock bottom. 
It is safe to say that there is not enough 1x12-20 No, 1 
common, for instance, at all the mills around the lake 
to make a full carload. Ceiling and flooring, in the up- 
per grades, are out of stock. Of 2x4 common there is 
none dry, except, perhaps, a few cars of 16-foot lengths. 
Of 2x6 there is a fair supply of all lengths, except 14- 
foot and 1x5, 1x8 and 1x10. Clear finish is scarcely to 
be found in any quantity at any of the mills. Nor is 
there much in the way of odds and ends or bargain lots, 
all such having been sold or worked up into pickets or 
moldings. 





The class of bills handled at the saw mills do not 
yield much toward accumulating yard stock. There 
never was a time when the mills handled a run of orders 
that were more favorable for immediate disposition of 
the product. There are bills on the sawyer’s board for 
anything that a log will square up, from 6x6 to 16x16- 
— leaving only the wane to be edged up for yard 
stock. 

In the absence of dry stock, saw bills are the strong 
feature of shipments just now. The railroads are really 
in a bad way to secure material. Orders that were put 
in for No. 1 heart are changed with the consent of the 
buyers to a lower grade in arder to facilitate shipments. 
Ties, both heart and sap, stringers, caps, braces and 
shop material are urgently called for. The mills are 
also loaded up on log run bills of heavy timbers for rice 
mills, sugar houses, cotton mills etc. that are very 
favorable to profitable sawing. Of export the only items 
on the boards are German primes, although frequent 
shipments are made from stock in rough class. Some ex- 
tensive schedules for export stuff were placed last week. 

Prices under these conditions are holding up well. 
On new business the list is strictly adhered to, with 
perhaps a slight raise where quick shipment is ex- 
acted. 

The supply of shingles is somewhat better than for 
some months. Both the mills have a fair quantity of 
timber, and are in a position to ship straight cars oc- 
casionally. Prices have climbed above the $3 mark and 
have still an upward tendency. 

N. B. Bradley, of Bay City, Mich., Denton Hanchett 
and W. C. Peyton, of Saginaw, were in town last week 
to attend the stockholders’ meeting of the Bradley-Ram- 
say Lumber Company. 

An accident at the Vinton mills caused a shut-down of 
several days last week. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosILE, AtA., April 1—The foreign markets present 
a dull aspect to the exporters of pitch pine, and private 
advices say that sawn timber has dropped 16 shillings 
a load, while freights have gone down only 8 shillings. 
In the face of this, however, sawn timber is selling on 
the Mobile market at 11 to 114 cents, a slight advance 
and a firmer market obtaining. 

There is less timber being made on the gulf coast at 
this time than ever before, and this small production 
will continue so long as the mills can obtain lumber 
schedules at profitable prices. The demand for lumber 
is excellent and nearly all the mills have enough orders 
ahead for ninety days’ steady sawing. 

Prime lumber and heart face strips have held up firm, 
owing to the small amount which can be produced from 
the choicest of logs; possibly 30 percent would be the 
maximum. 

Interior trade is doing much to relieve the export mar- 
ket, and this applies particularly to the small mills, 
which produce millions of feet annually in the aggregate 
and which are not in a position to hold their stock. The 
car factories are clamoring for lumber, which is ship 
out just as fast as cars can be had. In this connection 
it may be said that exporters are experiencing a great 
deal of trouble to get lumber alongside of ships, owing 
to the car famine now prevailing in the coast country. 

The outward movement of “wood goods” continues 
quite satisfactory. The exports from Mobile for the 
past week were 5,873,543 feet of lumber and sawn tim- 
ber and 6,169 cubic feet of hewn timber; Pascagoula, 
Miss., 4,344,090 feet of lumber and 29,260 cross ties; 
Sabine Pass, Tex., 1,022,384 feet of lumber; Pensacola, 
Fla., 5,112,273 feet of lumber and sawn timber and 3,568 
cubic feet of hewn timber; Savannah, Ga., 2,978,555 feet 
of lumber and sawn timber and 1,797 cubic feet of hewn 
timber, a total of 19,330,845 feet of lumber and sawn 
timber, 11,534 feet of hewn and 29,260 cross ties, against 
18,100,074 feet of lumber and sawn timber and 29,622 
cubic feet of hewn last week. 

About 200 hands at the Sullivan-Alger Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill, Forshee, Ala., went out on a strike last 
week, 

The Bay City Lumber Company and the Sullivan Tim- 
ber Company, Mobile, have purchased the logging road 
of J. E. Loxley & Co., and these concerns are now doing 
their own logging. 

J. R. Nevers & Co., Saucier, Miss., are building a new 
dry kiln. 

Georg & Co., exporters of Mobile, have again changed 
the name of their concern. 





NORTHERN ALABAMA NEWS. 

Huntsvit_e, Ata., April 2.—The general tone here is 
of improvement in the local lumber market the last ten 
days. Some shipments have been made and the local 
building demand is increasing all the time. The sawing 
establishments in Huntsville and tributary section are 
working right along. 

B. A. Lewis, of this place, has sold his controlling in- 
terest in the Lewis hoop factory in North Huntsville to 
J. A. Nickel, of Nashville, Tenn. 

The Southern Manufacturing Company has bought a 
large tract of timber near Greenport, Ala., which it will 
arrange to cut at once and have rafted up the’ Coosa to 
its mill at Gadsden, Ala. 

The contract for building the Howe cotton mill here 
was let a few days since to George B. Hinman & Co., of 
Atlanta, Ga. - 

The saw mill and plant of the Cypress Creek Manufac- 
turing Company, located seven miles from Florence, Ala., 
which burned on the night of March 23, entailed a loss of 
$3,000 with no insurance. It has not been decided if 


the plant will be replaced. The larger part of the work- 
ing apparatus had recently been placed. 
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Table Showing Exact Amount and Kinds of Lumber Exported from Every Port of the United States for the Month Ending Feb. 28, 1901. 


EXPORTS TO FOREIGN MARKETS. 





PORTS FROM AND COUNTRIES 
TO WHICH EXPORTED. 


ATLANTIC COAST. | 
Bangor, Me. 
TEMBIONA os ccccccccevecceces 
Nova Scotia 
TOtals ...ccccccccsccoes 
Totals Feb., 1900...... 





Portland and Falmouth. 






Totals Feb., 1900...... 
Boston and Charleston. 
Austria-Hungary ........ 
Belgium  .....eeeee eve 
Germany ......+.- soe 
Netherlands .........- 
Russia on the Baltic 
Sweden and Norway. 
Turkey in Europe... 
SS eee 
Scotland ° 
Nova Scotia ... 
Newfoundland 
BERRUGIOR cocvescves 
British Australasia . 
British West Africa.. 
Other countries ...... 
DORRIB  cvcssvessers 
Totals Feb., 1900 


New York, N. Y. 
Austria-Hungary ........ 
PORTE. onvncdcvvcievne 
DERMAL. cvccovovesvves 
France 
Germany 
ROD .ov000c0sceveccvesenns 
ST | scsusivecsesvbonone 
Netherlands ........... 
Russia on the Baltic..... 
DL, -cs9neyneudeus aweineens 
Sweden and Norway..... 
Turkey in Europe........ 
ee 
MOCTIERE. vc vccvevvesssccess 
FEOIRIG cc cvccovccvevevcesce 
EL cnn cence asasop ess 
ry ee 
Newfoundland oo ee 
eer ee 
NICRTAZUR 2. ccccccccccnces 
DED pce veunsnnsssSubees 
British West Indies...... 
ER. snacnesesverssssovsees 
Danish West Indies ...... 
French West Indies....... 
OT Fae 
Santo Domingo .......... 
Argentine Republic ..... 
BOVIS ccvccccccccecvcccoves 
BOR cccccccccvercvcccccece 
Chili... oe 
Colombia oe 
MOCURESE ccccsccevccccevccee 
British Guiana ........... 
Dutch Gulana ..........+. 
POTD scccccceccecscvcccesecce 
ae a 
VOROBUCIR cecccccevcccccccs 
British East Indiles....... 
Hong BONG .o.ccccvccccees 
Asia, all other............ 
British Australasia ..... 
Philippine Islands 
British Africa .... 
Portuguese Africa .. oe 
DE atcscipusersssontonenk 
Other countries .......... 

TOTRIS ccccccccseccvcnes 
Totals Feb., 1900...... 




















Philadelphia, Pa. 
PEOEERUNED 06. 5060s00500.00005 
GOFMMANY .cccccssceccccsves 
Netherlands ............0. 
er ee 
Scotland ...... 
OUDR soorssceces 
Other countries 

TUNED secsscuse 
Totals, Feb., 





Newport News. 
Le 
| Tee 
ae 
OORIRTE cc cccccnsces 
cS Ae 
Other countries 

I. cs anbip sessed >> 
Totals, Feb., 


Baltimore, Md. 
PTR cuuteeapeeanbinwes’ 
EE cnCudnnnaege bineeans 
ST cabtarngaaseecba se 
PUOEMOTURIIES cncccccnseonss 
PE” wosinces sesceseenas 
SOUL, <n0ucp e008 > 0008 
ee ee 


Totals Feb., 1900...... 


Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
I eiivocccvncstepuecoes 
TT: 145i450ndunehewkin 
BUEN | 620545540000 s0neesenesc 
a en 
EE 

sritish West Indies ..... 
AO <sitvobectonbeteet 


Wilmington, N. C. 
British’ West Indies...... 
Taiti ° on eee eeeen 
Santo Domingo eeses 

TOORIR. secese bie 
Totals Feb., 1900 


Charleston, 8S. C. 


Ree? sh iswabwebahis.o0> ices 
OCRID ‘sivcdet ocx ss Soa 
Totals Feb., 1900...... 

Key West, Fla. 
British West Indies...... 


ne 
o 
@ 
= 
| 
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sawn. 

















ceveees 14,775 
ceceeee 15,301 
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Savannah, Ga. 
rarer errr 
New Brunswick ......... 
Argentine Republic ...... 

Other countries ...... 
WEES: cn itecrernesennes 


Brunswick, Ga. 
—— 





Fernandina, Fla. 
ew Brunswick ......... 
British West Indies.... 
British Guiana ...... ua 
Portuguese Africa ...... 
EEE. -dNensb seneee sauce 
Totals Feb., 1900...... 


St. Johns, Fla. 
British West Indies...... 
French West Indies...... 
French Guiana ........... 
co Re re 
Totals Feb., 1900...... 


GULF COAST. 


Tampa, Fla. 
WOE. Base Kecscccesenees 





Apalachicola, Fla. 

MONOD: bee cnvesocerresscens 
EE Skies copacercdesene 
New Brunswick ......... 
British West Indies...... 
Argentine Republic ....... 

Totals 

Totals Feb. 






Pearl River, Fla. 


PUNDO: sa vancasesscccecens | 











PN dicen svasas cate 
Netherlands ............+. 

errr 
PEN cescerecconacwerss 
EOD.“ ncbcscsesenebecesne 


SNL. WWessnapknsassasnseanks 

Argentina 

Uruguay 
Totals .. e < 
Totals Feb., 1900...... 


Pensacola, Fla. 
PEEEEEEER. ce vecesevesseseces 
WEED soccccccscscacesones 
PEED ehcsecsneyccesynae 
ERT OIURY  csccscccessovecens 
ROGET sécvccoses A 
Netherlands 


Argentine Republic . 
TOPE sn ccccccsseces 
BEE. sesicccwssene 
TOURS osncccesoines oe 
Totals Feb., 1900...... 


Mobile, Ala. 

WRAMOO cecccccescces 
Germany . 
Netherlands| 
England ............ 
Scotland ........ ar er 
MEXICO ..ccce coccee 
CE... kaso wecsenesesses 
Argentine Republic ..... 
Other countries .......... 

i) eee 

Totals Feb., 1900 





New Orleans, La. 
Austria ... 
Belgium 
Denmark 


Netherlands ..........00.. 
POTTUGRL oscosccccscecvceses 
BNE vananpetseuaeus cues bs 6s 
TIRE ccccscccccsccccsces 
SEN ce sesesnccescceces 
Treland .cccesccscees ses 
British Honduras . ° 
COGER: BRICR. cesececcsvvcces 
Guatemala .....seccccesees 
MEOMGMORE cocdesscccvcccees 
PEROOWOMGR.  occccacsceessess 
MEZICO coccccccccvescvccece 
CUBR cecccscecceccscccccees 
COLOMBIA vecccccvccsscedces 

"DOURID . cvscevecvnssccces 

Totals Feb., 1900...... 


Galveston, Tex. 





Saluria, Tex. 
pn eee 
Totals Feb. op 1900...... 


Paso ol one 7. 
Mex 


Brazos de Santiago, Tex. 
MORICD cocccccccsccsccccses 
Totals Feb., 1900,..... 
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Is si] g zo le gel yg Fr 
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ors Sa | 3a | 8° [ged] 82 | & |S ¢ | =2 ry » | ss iaa|9a| 8! g 3 | £2 
PORTS FROM AND COUNTRIES 2 5 5 FI gs |Saa] #8 a 8 e a5 PORTS FROM AND COUNTRIES 2 | 2 - 2 E44 238 % 3 2 ce = 
20 WHICH EXPORTED. =a =o = | O95] 60 a a s Cr TO WHICH EXPORTED. ae a BS | $52) 35 a 5 $ 3. 
6% 162 | 6&2 [dol Sal a n n | 3s BS 183 | 62 |s4e!] Sal a a n | 33 
MFt.|Curt| 8 |MrFt|MFt| Mm. | 8 | No | 8 MFt.|Curt| 8 |mMFt|MPFt.| Mm | 8 | No. | 3 
LAKE PORTS Alaska. 
AND FRONTIER. Senn COMME s ccscaccnscetl: cucesedl Widdh Wakes: aycsaellsakedail edeckaal Lae 878 
Memphremagog, Vt. Puget Sound, Wash. 
MD cv ca kaicdacdeeanstich, oes0aden waasexel, eaannas WUE abtexdel sondedel. casaaccl eaucces 4,757 QE ctndccdacicauscene 1,126 
Totals Feb., 1900...... Pr ccataeal devsasan veacce: DOD ecncens] sckancal wcdducel veowtad 2,939 British Columbia 341 
MIGRIOG scccccsedcce 1,216 
Vermont. OE . dncancaciccece 731 
CRM 5 cocdeuccsacsdencccuk wenceuel -axioess 45 SEe cuciacel atuccuelaavacett taadaet 9,250 Chinese Empire 144 
DORE DOs WO i cccdl ciscavch , cccesvel” adeces e WEP sce cdeall ccvceadh acuascalCaaueees 9,509 Russian China ............ 2,716 
[ko eae 346 
Champlain, N. Y. GUM “cdscdddddducdeeseeuel ceuceseh Xeccacel sccsacel cabeced 
MRP 4 scagend Kisacnsdicecl wenadadl) ceceeeap “omcdeeahy soweusuh cadecesl tucuusddllassemeee accead 4,269 Russia, Asiatic .......066] seeceee| ceeeeee| ceeeees| eeceees 
Ota WOR WOR wiccsh ceocwscl ceaaees SOE. scnscaadh onc sucsh ruuusenad casassadh aacuees 6,032 British Australasia 4,306 
| | | French Oceanica ........ 492 
Cape Vincent, N. Y. British South Africa 2,488 
RNG ccxciercaveaauadveusal,-coeavech tacceces = weraowebetaxecdduh cescavan. eenacaghcanecscdteadaceds 266 Totals .....ceessseeeeee +83 13, 906 
GEO PO: Mia cacah Vicaucs) sccieucl ccusscah cestessh deccseel wadedeall aculeedie wnsdaue 40 Totals Feb., 1900......[ .....00[ seeeeee 5,513| 10,923 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Oswegatchie, N. Y. rmany 
MU: cdcsacssdsuscvctacQescal, seakcceh, aceseunh eaascegh aduanvel. cpasacel ucanaue Ohasaeeeie taeiea ee 2,405 England 
Ireland 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y. British Columbia ........ 
ME i icenccaiacsucnuncul, scdaesel cewcducd cantons WOE cincncdh casnasal eucdanche descend 5,179 Costa Rica .............06. 
FOURS Baie, Wa cccl cccacccl esesecch eeccecs SA kecaceel cwascash sccedegh-westads 7,840 Honduras 
| Nicaragua .. 
Huron, O. | | Salvador .... 
CANBAE cccescecccccescvcess 88 5,430] 150 DEEL ccncecal nandecsh tuecdes 5,700} 18,916 Mexico ...... 
eo ee eee eee 3,630 DEL Mid cede cédincall “nnekusr 25,000 20,393 ] iseesceccceececeeeecceee 
Chinese Empire .......... 
Detroit, Mich. SER. ectuaddaitaeweduoassuda 
Ic vccnndin xecncanesces | PONE ckecex 9,168 TWGEE  cdduwack <davenshh kewaues 1,145] 33,883 British Australasia ...... 
Totals Feb., 1900...... OP aceeves 510 TROPEE. 6eecadil dcccuasdl sacdace 149,000} 24,599 French Oceanica ..... 
| Philippine Islands .. 
Superior, Wis. | Tonga, Samoa etc 
RINE, Sun cedccwcumancncenel Sscnnee TEAL 6cecees TONE «assess Ci. Me, ee 4,494 Portuguese Africa 
Te -tig Decceskcl vxceuecal aaancrel, sbanuse | ess ME Benndedl sxecces 651 Other countries .......... 
| | "ROME seccccaseccccoscuc 
Minnesota. WORD cccccncéccescases 
GED. vicexcecenstadcos tens | Lannion caeanens | RAGE ceceedsh coccocul Scaccade wcesanel aaccest 6 
I a DER incced skccneul, ccccdeul ccsedxed scoccuell ccacsexel .cveneseh wénakeel coesnes 29 San Diego, Cal. 
| | | WOME gnu. cucvecsqacssccel evecaundll yacduadel sdévcaea 15 UD vacccdcel coccadadh dacdcadl 463 
North and South Dakota. SOD Tg Se canceld ccecescalh ciwcaceal ccousces Ee cacccens} cocccocs| cccadeen] Kosecase 301 
CAMAGR covccccccccrccscncce SOE) .oxauwss 162 357 po] eereeer 
British Australasia ...... Sedal SkKGDOCE checeedl sebackeh Gecceeal canceue Arizona. 
. Rare Me avecece 162 357 i ere BOEIOD  ovtns. sctses. ccace 215} 48,800 4,769 363 24 15 EF cccncece 5,135 
Totals Feb., 1900...... an | eeccece 1,778 627 GEE sienexs BOD Dis We icccel ccccnsecl ssccaneds sivccces GERD caccccces ccccecae GHEE .ceécenne 8,673 
! a - — — - 
Montana and Idaho. | } 
COMRGE cecevccecccccscccccs! soncces | ceueves | ceecens | oeseees | cucceseh cactenel edceescl cosecee 1,760 Oe ee ee a ____RECAPITULATION. le a i ee 
EE: ig Dees cch veictaal secnncsh osdsanal ‘cetaansh “essvurs 4D] cccccce] cocccce 346 February, 1901. 
| | | aoa CORRE cccccvccs 36,051] 167,116} 272,980) 21,577 er = mae 64,233] 758,747 
| | Gulf ES. cecicccaccesess 868 4;559| 36,104 48,949 2,48 1,713 8,81 174,982} 142,048 
PACIFIC COAST. | | | | | Lake Ports and Frontier. 321} 22,590) 12,002 5, 203 111 GEE écccenes 6,845} 92,030 
Willamette, Ore. PACS CORRE cccccccccccs 4,141 48,800 9,607 14,880, 25 1,136 10,640 2,040} 37,762 
SEN, POO ec iccseccscuscce a rere, errr | SHSKKeRE Coveveok seeceeel seeadeah eceeueel suvcwdas Grand totals ........ 41,381} 243,065} 330,693) 90,609 3,848 3,495} 91,627) 248,100}1,080,587 
PORE iis. See Kcencel oscvevel: ucocensl encuens SOME wieducsD Ksecdeal’ vacbeas 43,000 3,766 February, 1900. 
| | | Atlantic Coast .......... 26,305] 201,653) 301,176) 14,643 1,274 890} 70,077/1,744,444| 687,562 
Humboldt, Cal. GIN SE “de vddanadcnanel cocecuser adescane 37,322 40,426 3,189 600 2,291|1,162,361} 115,792 
PRT. URNMNNEEE ccdscch Kodeduxl scccsech vewsece TEE ascended cesunaal sutedeel ciwectell .csceaaa Lake Ports and Frontier. IE cccccoss 6,798 5,625 61 GBF cccccece , 91,489 
ORD Rg. Deeeecuctel cecaceeh cccccual veccees FEE - cccicene GOT Sédudwell avesses 438 PAGIRO CORRE cccccecceees 2,436] ..cceee- 6,513] 11,872] ........ 3,150 3,928 5 71,429 
Grand totals ........ 28,753] 201,653] 350,809] 72,566 4,524 4,598| 76,296|3,123,8065| 866,272 




















Liverpool, 

John H. Burrell & Co. report consumption of hewn 
pitch pine has been light and stocks in hand are too 
heavy; values range from 1s 4d to 1s 9d. The arrivals 
of sawn woods have mot been excessive and as deliveries 
continue to be satisfactory stocks on hand are not un- 
reasonable, though values are slightly easier, ranging 
from Is 1d to 1s 6d. Pitch pine boards and planks have 
arrived in considerable quantities and consumption has 
been active; £13 to £15 a standard is being asked for the 
former and 1s to 1s 3d a cubic foot for the latter. The 
demand for round oak logs is quiet. The supply of oak 
wagon plank is excessive and values are weak and unsat- 
isfactory, 1s 6d to 1s 10d being asked. Unsold stock on 
hand is still too heavy and the urgency of an immediate 
curtailment of supplies should recommend itself to every 
shipper. There is a fair demand for poplar logs of large 
sizes, but small and imferior logs rule very low; 1s 3d to 
ls 8d is asked. Poplar planks are heavy in stock with 
no improvement to report in value, and plain boards are 
again arriving freely and prices are weaker, ranging 
from 1s 3d to 288d. Prime black walnut logs in large 
sizes are in active request. Medium and small wood have 
arrived in large quantities, and as many inferior ship- 
ments have come to hand prices remain low, 2s 6d to 5s 
being asked. The market is well supplied with black 
Walnut lumber, but demand is quiet. 

Alfred Dobell & Co. advise that there is fair demand 
and prices are steady for hewn pitch pine. For sawn val- 
ues for small wood are easier, but prices for girthier 
Wood are fairly well maintained. Planks and boards of 
prime quality are in good request at firm prices. There 

as been only a small consumption of oak logs, but values 
remain unchanged. The stock of oak wagon planks is 

avy and there has been an excessive import. No im- 
provement in prices can be reported. Walnut logs have 

*n imported freely, consumption has been good and 
Prices remain steady for better grade. 





SOUTH AFRICAN TIMBER SUPPLY. 
. The probability of the early cessation of hostilities 
ts South Africa is again drawing the attention of 
imber exporters in that direction, as during the past 
tial years the exports of timber have fallen off mate- 
Pe owing to the chaotic condition of affairs in that 
nn, From statistics it appears that the annual 
has Importation of timber for the past four years 
about _ over 4,000,000 cubic feet of rough timber and 
which 2,000,000 cubic feet of manufactured lumber, 

i the main comes from the United States, and 
t at the close of the war when normal condi- 
Will have again been reached these figures will 
8ely increased. 


no doub 
tions 
be lar 


On the subject of South African woous very little 
has been said and the general opinion has existed that 
that country has practically no timber supply for 
woods suitable for building purposes. This impression, 
however, is erroneous. While it is true that the forest 
areas are of no great magnitude, still they are consid- 
erable and with the forestry methods that are being 
practiced the probabilities are that they will at least 
hold their own. 

One of the principal woods is yellowwood, used to a 
large extent for building purposes. It is of about the 
same weight, when dry, and resembles American nor- 
way pine. It is even grained, free from knots and 
easily worked. There is, however, considerable preju- 
dice against its use on account of its tendency to warp, 
which is entirely due to the fact that it has not been 
prog seasoned. It is also used to a large extent 
for oring and ceiling, retains a high polish, and 
in some of the old houses where floors of these woods 
were laid sixty or eighty years ago they show little 
or no signs of wear. Yellowwood is used extensively 
by the Cape government railways for ties, and during 
the past twelve years thousands of them have been 
used there with great success. About two years 
ago a tie factory was established at the edge of one of 
the principal forests and as a consequence the impor- 
tation of pine ties has practically ceased as the rail- 
ways depend almost entirely on their own product to 
supply the demand. 

South Africa also has another wood which is used 
almost exclusively for fence posts, known as sneezwood. 
This wood is hard, heavy and practically imperishable, 
and there seems to be little doubt that the supply will 
equal the demand for many years. In addition to sneez- 
wood there are other woods adapted for fence posts. 
The wild lemon, which is one of the most common trees 
that grow in that country, is admirably suited for that 
purpose. There are also many other woods which are 
used for various purposes. 

In an article on the timber supply of South Africa 
the Dispatch, of East London, South Africa, has to say: 

Forest fires, due in many cases to carelessness, but some- 
times started purposely, gross neglect in the selection of trees 
for felling, wholesale destruction of young trees by private 
owners and natives with a view to clearing for lands, are re- 
sponsible for the fact that our timber resources are less than 
they might have been. But now that we have realized the 
value of our own forests, and now that the forest department 
is exercising a strict conservation, a careful supervision, and 
a scientific method of reimbursement, surely our 550 square 
miles of forests ought to go a considerable way toward meet- 
ing our requirements without our being under the necessity of 
importing increasing quantities of inferior timber. 

BABB PIII 


The proposal of 8. W. Hollister, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
for the purchase of saw logs on the Menominee Indian 
reservation will probably be accepted. The Hollister 
company offers $13.25 a thousand for 15,000,000 feet 
of logs, most of which are on Wolf river and tributaries. 
The bids were all from Wisconsin firms, the Paine Lum- 
ber Company, of Oshkosh, bidding $11 a thousand on 
11,325,600 feet and the Leander Choate Company $12.25 
for the same lot. 





Obituary. 


Col. Samuel McCamant. 

Col. Samuel McCamant, aged 68, died at his home 
in Tyrone, Pa., suddenly on the morning of March 30, 
of kidney and heart trouble. He was born in Tyrone 
and while but a young man was elected sheriff of Blair 
county. For many years he was the superintendent of 
the Bald Eagle iron furnaces, near Tyrone, and when 
these were closed down some years ago he became 
largely interested in lumber and also became the head 
of one of the largest sash, door and pst mills in that 
vicinity. His contracts extended all over central Penn- 
sylvania. He was an ex-member of the state legislature, 
having been twice elected to the assembly. When the 
Huntingdon reformatory was completed he was ap- 
pointed by the governor to be one of its managers, and 
was president of the board up to the time of his death. 
Col. McCamant was a member of the First Presbyterian 
church in Tyrone. He was a brother to ex-Auditor Gen- 
eral McCamant, of Pennsylvania. He leaves a widow, 
one daughter and two sons, Andrew, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Blair county bar, and John, the present post- 
master of Tyrone. 








Smith H. Barlow. 


Smith H. Barlow, of Lacona, N. Y., died suddenly 
at his home in that place on Monday, March 18, of 
hemorrhage of the brain. He was born in New Eng- 
land in October, 1832, and removed to Lacona when 
about 25 years of age, when he married Miss Martha 
Pruyn. He had been in the lumber business for the 
past thirty years and was a member of the New York 
State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The deceased 
leaves a widow and one son. 





Edward H. Gilman. 

Boston, Mass., April 2.—Many lumbermen, both east 
and west, will learn with deep regret of the death by 
apoplexy of Edward H. Gilman, president of the La- 
conia Car Works, on March 19, at his home in Exeter, 
N. H. He was born in Exeter in 1855, was gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth college and, after a year spent in 
foreign travel, entered business life and has actively 
been engaged since in business and politics. He held 
many positions of honor and responsibility and was 
prominently mentioned as a candidate for the gover- 
norship of his native state and, had he lived, there is 
no doubt that the honor would have come to him. He 
left a widow and one son. 

PAPA PLPLL LILI 


Near Phillips, Wis., the lumber camps are breaking 
‘up, after a most satisfactory winter’s work, having 
finished their contracts. The John. R. Davis Lumber 
Company has put in about 20,000,000 feet; Meredith & 
Dixon 8,000,000 feet; C. E. Tobey 1,000,000 and Eller 
. & Henry 1,000,000 feet. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Prospects for a Metropolitan Wholesale Association—Conservatively Active Building Outlook in 
New England—Government Inquiry for the National Wholesale Association— 
Buffalo Labor Troubles—Progress of Erie Canal Improvement 
Plans— Philadelphia Building Prospectively Heavy. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, April 1—Bright skies and warmer 
weather are likely to have their effect pretty soon in 
urging the builder and contractor to get to work, but 
in the meantime there is nothing to worry over regard- 
ing the lumber trade here. Prices have not been under- 
mined by the brief period of stagnation, and the firm- 
ness of figures and the unconquerable hopefulness and 
good feeling continually manifest speak well for a lively 
season. That the trade will not fall into past errors 
is also evident. There is such an excellent demand for 
certain stock that an advance in price is not at all 
impossible, yet it may be held back for a little while 
through fear of influencing builders against going ahead 
with their contemplated operations. No more penny 
wise, pound foolish ideas are evidently to prevail. 

It begins to look, too, as though the wholesalers were 
determined to have their individual organization after 
all. Although the circulars asking for an expression 
of opinion from the various firms have only just been 
sent out, the opinion seems to prevail that most of the 
replies will be of a favorable character, and that a 
meeting will be called by Chairman R. W. Higbie for 
some day next week. The question of hardwood inspec- 
tion is one that a wholesale organization in this dis- 
trict would take up to stop quite a lot of grumbling, 
while a habit of selling to consumers direct on the 
part of certain big wholesale houses is also a matter 
which might occasionally be argued. 

Considerable interest is manifested in the visit of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to this city the 
latter part of this week, for their object is to hold 
one or two hearings here on the action brought by the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association against 
the Norfolk & Western railroad and others, regarding 
the proper adjustment of rates. The hearings will be- 
gin on Friday in the federal building, and it is expected 
that all the members of the commission will be present, 
as well as their counsel. The railroad defendant and 
other railroads will also be represented by counsel, while 
J. J. McKelvey, counsel of the National wholesale asso- 
ciation, will represent that body. Between fifteen and 
twenty witnesses have been subpoened, among them 
being W. A. Beckley, of the Crosby & Beckley Company, 
New Haven, Conn.; and Waldron Williams, of J. T. 
Williams & Co.; R. 8. Higbie, Frederick W. Cole, Wal- 
ter T. Hart, of Price & Hart; John W. Hussey; Alger- 
non T. Peale, of William Whitmer & Sons; Henry Husch- 
berg, Henry Cape, C. W. Manning; H. F. McClennen, of 
Marsh & McClennen, and Gouveneur E. Smith. After 
the hearing here it is probable that the commission will 
go to Baltimore, Philadelphia and Washington to take 
further testimony. 

Although the Hudson is open from Albany to this 
city, reports from up the state are rather discouraging 
as to the opening of the canals much before the first 
weeks of May. The snow still lies thick in the Adi- 
rondack region. 

W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., is expected here 
the latter part of this week, to give his testimony 
before an official body regarding the valuation of box 
shooks brought across the Canadian border. The duty is 
based on ad valorem values. 

Carleton M. Smith, of Smith, Fassett & Co., North 
Tonawanda, sailed for Europe last Saturday on a busi- 
ness trip and will be absent five weeks. Mr. Smith 
would have sailed on Wednesday, but he remained in 
the city to meet his father, whom he had not seen for 
months, and who was returning from Palm Beach, Fla. 

Another recent departure for Europe was that of Mr. 
Robinson, of the Hawkshaw Lumber Company, Hawk- 
shaw, Ont., who also went abroad for a six weeks’ stay. 

E. F. Henson, of E. P. Burton & Co., Philadelphia, 
was in the city on Saturday to meet his wife, who was 
returning from a trip to Trinidad. 

Other visitors of the week were R. C. Lippincott, of 
Philadelphia; F. H. Goodyear, of F. H. & C. W. Good- 
year, Buffalo; F. M. Possell, of Gage & Possell, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; and Herman H. Hettler, vice president of 
the Hartwell Lumber Company, Chicago. Mr. Hettler 
was here today, but he is anxious to get home to attend 
the banquet of the Chicago lumbermen. 

Another visitor today was C. 8. Hinckley, manager of 
the Boston office of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, 
Chicago. He left after a short stay for North Carolina, 
where he went to arrange for the leasing, buying or 
securing the output of North Carolina pine mills in 
—* with the company’s Georgia and Alabama 
stock. 

Norris H. Norden, of Dexter Hunter, has just returned 
to the city from a business trip to Buffalo. 

William Schuette & Co., of 256 Broadway, have re- 
moved their New York office to Belhaven, N. C. 

Alcott & Minter have added redwood to their general 
stock of lumber. 

A. Y. Steeves, of 18 Broadway, has not been about for 
several weeks and his absence is noted by his friends. 

Joshua Oldham, head of the big saw manufacturing 
plant at Brooklyn, is spending a couple of weeks in 
rest and recuperation at the Monticello hotel, Norfolk, 
Va., where he will be glad to receive calls from his 
North Carolina and Virginia friends. 


_Dohn, Fischer & Meyer and some others were not. 


J. W. Palmer, of the Bartlett Lumber Company, Bos- 
ton, was in the city recently on a redwood mission. 

Will Silverthorne, of Silverthorne & Co., North Ton- 
awanda, N. Y., was a recent visitor. 

D. L. Gillespie, the eminent lumberman and redoubt- 
able toastmaster, of Pittsburg, was a recent visitor in 
this market. 

The Week’s Charters. 

Timber rates from the gulf to the United Kingdom 
and continent have shown an easier tendency, tonnage 
now being available at 97s 6d and 100s; demand, how- 
ever, is only moderate. Deal freights from the prov- 
inces have shown no special action during the week, 
owners hesitating in the acceptance of shippers’ present 
ideas, bids submitted being upon the basis of 40s St. 
John to west coast of England. There is little inquiry 
for tonnage upon time contract. Owners are free to 
quote 4s 44d and 4s 6d for good modern carriers for a 
period of twelve months and 4s 6d and 48 74d for six 
months, but charterers hesitate to negotiate upon these 
terms. Sail tonnage for the River Plate has been in 
better demand during the week and charters have been 
made covering all departments. Rates are regarded 
as firm throughout, the prevailing figures being $14 
from the gulf to Buenos Ayres, $9.50 and $10 to Boston, 
$10 to Portland and $11 to the provinces. Brazil 
freights have ruled quiet. West India freights are with- 
out change; with a fair inquiry for lumber from the 
south and with tonnage offered reservedly rates have 
indicated a somewhat stronger tendency. ‘Tonnage for 
the home voyage is in good demand, though few vessels 
are in position to accept the business submitted. 
Demand for coastwise lumber tonnage does not improve, 
but owners are maintaining rates with a good show of 
steadiness, $4.75 Brunswick to New York being the 
inside limit named as acceptable. 

Following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Steamer Vizcaina, Hopewell Cape to west coast of Kng- 
land, deals, 43s 9d. April-Ma 


y. 
Steamer Pagasarri, gulf to United Kingdom or continent, 
timber, 97s 6d. 


fe —————-, Quebec or Montreal to Bristol, deals, 
mye 
Steamer ———-——, Halifax to west coast of England, deals, 


43s 9d. April. 

Steamer Alderney, Quebec of Montreal to the United King- 
dom or continent, deals, 47s 6d, and timber, 70s; if two ports, 
2s extra, first open water. 

Bark Athena, Bridgewater to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $11, 
Rosario, $12. 

ae Kid L. Mayberry, Portland to Bahia Blanca, lumber, 


Sark Walikka, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $13.50. 
Bark Irvine, Apalachicola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $15. 
Bark Virginia, Portland to Bahia Blanca, lumber, $12. 
. — Arthur McArdle, Brunswick to Santiago, lum- 
er, $6. 
re Methebesec, Brunswick to Rondout, lumber, 
° 2 


$4 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrao, N. Y., April 3.—There is a general sti of 
the union wood workers in the city mills, There"Is no 
special provocation, but the owners were asked for a 
reduction of time from ten hours to nine and an advance 
of 10 percent in wages, which was refused. The report 
of the strike in the city papers says that no ad- 
vance in wages is asked, but such is not the statement 
made by the mill owners. They say the entire demand 
amounts to 20 percent advance and that they cannot 
pay it. There is much comment on the part of mill 
owners who are not tied up to union workmen as to the 
predicament in which the union mills find themselves. 
When the last labor difficulties came up a year or less 
ago the mills of Hager, Feist, Metz, Henrich and Rei- 
mann were unionized, while Montgomery Bros., Boller, 
Now 
the former find’ themselves without a man, while the 
others are all running with the non-union men in their 
employ. Montgomery Bros. stated yesterday that they 
were in good shape. Other non-union factories are also 
doing quite well. 

The union stonemasons have also struck, asking 40 
cents an hour in place of 36, as at present. It is not 
expected that this strike will last long, though some of 
the wood workers stand a chance of losing their jobs. 

The strike of the marine engineers is as obstinate as 
ever, the men refusing to parley on wages till the vessel 
owners draw out of the Lake Carriers’ Association. So 
far this is refused. 

There is no lake lumber rate yet and as far as can 
be learned only two lumber steamers, the Wetmore and 
the Simon Langell, are fitting out. The outlook is for 
light business early, as only a few dealers are in a hurry 
for stock. 

The Lumber Exchange at last Saturday’s meeting re- 
ceived the report of George P. Sawyer, who represented 
it at the commerce commission convention in Syracuse, 
in the interest of the canal. It now looks as though 
a compromise measure will be put through the legisla- 
ture. The Lumber Exchange is considering the steve- 
dore question but has not yet taken any action, though 
it was reported that old rates were to be paid. It is 
thought that lower rates can be secured. C. W. Betts 
is again chairman of the committee. : 

The movement to organize a new lumber insurance 


company is receiving considerable attention and severa] 
firms have taken stock in it. It is probable that a 
company for fire insurance and another for marine will 
come out of the undertaking. 

Among recent visitors to the lumber trade here are; 
Fred J. Davenport, representing William J. White & 
Co., Boyne City, Mich.; B. P. Whedon, of W. D. Young 
& Co., West Bay City, Mich.; Andrew Whillock, of Wad- 
hams & Whillock, Pittsford, N. Y. 

Manager Stanton, of the Buffalo yards of the H. M. 
Loud’s Sons’ Company, has gone to headquarters at Au 
Sable to look up the situation there. The office reports 
that late months have broken the record as to the yard 
business and that April is likely to keep up the record. 

J. B. Wall has gone to Mississippi to look up the oper- 
ations at the Buffalo Hardwood Company’s mills. M. 
E. Preisch is in New York. 

H. D. Kreinheder, head of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, who was lately placed at the head of the state ex- 
cise office in Buffalo, will algo maintain an office at the 
lumber yard hereafter and give up his private office down- 
town. A. W. Kreinheder is just back from Tennessee, 
where he has been for the past five weeks, buying oak 
lumber. 

C. M. Betts & Co. are preparing to send the steamer 
Baldwin and tow to Menominee after pine lumber. The 
tow was chartered by the same firm last season and 
wintered at its dock. 

G. Elias & Bro. are among those who are sending 
liberal amounts of lumber to the Pan-American grounds 
yet. Sometimes other teams have to be hired to meet 
this special demand. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

Nortu Tonawanpa, N. Y., April 1.—Continued open 
weather of several weeks has brought about an impetus to 
the local market which promises to grow to proportions 
not enjoyed by the trade in the Tonawandas for some 
years, for spring trade has arrived with all its excellent 
prospects. Extensive floods in this state lately have had 
no ill effects on the local market. The Pan-American ex- 
position authorities have decided to double their working 
capacity, beginning today, so as to rush the buildings to 
completion; consequently local dealers who have been 
supplying considerable lumber for that purpose expect an 
increase of business from that source. 

A better demand is reported for lumber carrying 
vessels than for several seasons at this period, and to 
the fact that rates offered are higher than a year ago and 
other matters in this line have a brighter outlook is due 
the disposition of owners of these vessels not to lie idle 
on account of the marine engineers’ strike. 

Local box shook mill operators are enjoying a much 
larger volume of business than they anticipated several 
weeks ago, some of them finding it necessary to run their 
plants over time and to increase the number of em- 
ployees. 


Building operations in the Tonawandas and surround: . 


ing country are in full swing, new factories and resi- 
dences are being erected, while others are being re- 
modeled, repaired and extended. The indications are 
considered by those who have studied the situation to be 
better for more building hereabouts this year than for 
several previous seasons. 

Among those who appeared at the conference at Syra- 
cuse last week to advocate the improvement of the Erie 
canal were Theodore S. Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & Co.; 
W. Cooke Oille, of Oille & McKeen; George S. Dailey, of 
the Skillings, Whitney & Barnes Lumber Company, all of 
North Tonawanda. Mr. Fassett was chosen one of the 
committee appointed by the conference to submit to Gov. 
Odell a proposition favoring the conversion of the canal 
into a 1,000-ton waterway. 

Pendennis White, of White, Rider & Frost, and wife 
left Thursday for a visit with relatives in New York city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 8S. Fassett have returned from a 
month’s sojurn in Florida. : 

Harrison M. Tyler, of H. M. Tyler Lumber Company, 
left last week for Montbrook, Fla., where he will re- 
main for a month. 

L, A. Kelsey has returned from an extended business 
trip to the west. 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., April 2—The month just closed has 
witnessed a gradual but very perceptible improvement 
in general conditions attending the lumber market. This 
improvement has extended to all lines and has affected 
all branches of the business; more orders for manufac: 
turer, wholesaler and retailer and orders embracing 
rough lumber, hardwood and finish, from covering boards 
to flooring. That this improvement is to be continuous 
and increasing is pretty well understood by all, and the 
more the situation is studied the more apparent be- 
comes the result. There are forces at work on the mar- 
ket which have not been operative for years, at least in 
the construction line. Speculative building within 
more conservative lines than usual is a large factor, oF 
will be as the demand for moderate priced dwellings 
and other buildings is appreciated, and, within reasol- 
able limits, this is helpful and to be encouraged. That 
it be kept within reasonable limits, however, is highly 
desirable, and it is difficult to see how it can be carried 
to excess with present prices on not only lumber but 
all material which goes into house equipment; and th 
difficulty in making construction loans beyond a 8# 
margin must hold it in check. Nevertheless, in n® 
cities and towns throughout New England the dev#™ 
for dwellings has increased to the point where # 288 
attracted the attention of investors, hence the plans 
under way for satisfying the requirements in thé direc: 
o and the resulting activity in lumber yards and 
offices. 

The foreign market exercises a greater influence each 
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year on prices of lumber. Although somewhat quiet dur- 
ing the past winter months, the export trade has im- 
proved during the last few weeks, with brokers particu- 
larly active at present under instructions from their 
clients abroad. One prominent southern manufacturer 
of poplar who is favorably situated as to shipping points 
reports his ability to sell his cut three times over to his 
foreign customers, at better than present domestic 
ices. 

P What wonder then that prices show an inclination to 
strengthen? While no radical change is expected, the 
situation is such that a movement in the other direction 
js most probable. Boston wholesale houses are uni- 
formly bullish, but moderately so, realizing fully that 
a steady market of good volume is better for their inter- 
ests than one subject to rapid price variations, even 
though it be toward higher levels. 

Mr. Miller, president of the Frank Miller Lumber 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has added one more to his 
already large business interests. He has purchased the 
Green shipyards at Bridgeport, which he purposes to 
ut into active operation. He is building, under con- 
tract and with the work well along, a 2,300-ton schooner 
for the coasting trade. 

“Won’t warp, won’t shrink, won’t swell,” is again 
heard in the land, and heralds the return of T. E. Rip- 
ley, secretary of Wheeler, Osgood & Co., from Tacoma. 
Mr. Ripley has been absent some five weeks, visiting the 
Tacoma factory: and the logging camps and saw mills of 
his company. A growing interest in red cedar is appar- 
ent to him, as the worth of the wood comes before the 
eastern buyers. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 2.—With the approach of 
settled weather come stronger indications of improving 
business. Inquiries are more numerous and orders are 
being placed with less hesitancy, orders, too, with the 
word “Rush” tagged on to them. There is certainly 
more doing, and it would seem that the trade is now 
on the verge of a good season. As far as local prospects 
are concerned the amount of operative building work and 
similar construction under way and in contemplation is 
much greater than has generally been supposed. It will 
surprise many people to learn that nearly twice as many 
building permits were taken out in March as in the same 
month last year and that they increased 376 over the 
number taken out in February of this year, the figures 
being 779 for last month and 403 for February. The 
number of operations embraced by the March permits is 
1,285, of an estimated cost of $3,040,860, a gain of 
$1,475,700 over March of last year, and $2,070,545 and 
760 operations over February last. The total number 
of operations for which permits have been taken out 
since the first of the year is 2,464, of an estimated cost 
of $5,775,055. These figures go far toward verifying 
the prediction made last fall that a considerable quantity 
of work, then in contemplation but postponed, would be 
proceeded with this year. Another fair criterion of the 
local situation is obtained through the amount of mill 
work being estimated upon. Charles C. Coolbaugh & 
Sons, who supply mill work extensively, have bid on close 
to $800,000 worth of work since the first of the year. 
They have just secured a $20,000 order and have several 
good ones in view. Charles C. Coolbaugh says that there 
is more work in sight at this time than at any similar 
period during the last ten years and that he believes that 
the year will be the best in the building trade for many 
years, 

The shortage of cars amounts to a famine and ship- 
ments are seriously delayed. All recent buying has been 
for immediate requirements and within a stipulated time 
for delivery, and it is a source of worry and annoyance 
to both dealer and buyer that the roads cannot provide 
pos a grievance for which apparently there is no re- 

ress, 

Joe Dunwoody, of Albert Thompson’s interests, says 
that the house is full up on orders for both small and 
large spruce stuff; that while there is a good deal of 
spruce in West Virginia not many are cutting it, and 
with the Otter Creek mill idle the output is small. 

_Fred J. Johnson, of the Bliss & Van Auken white 
pine and maple flooring interests, finds the white pine 
trade in good shape. Good, dry lumber, cuts and better, 
are in most request and the prices show a stiffening 
tendency. Maple flooring is moving well for the time of 
year and at the list prices. 

F. 8. Underhill, of Wistar & Underhill, considers the 
Prospects for business very good and notes particularly 
4 good feeling outside the city. He says the firm is in 
good shape to fill orders for hemlock, white pine and 
North Carolina pine, and expects still further to increase 
its business of 20,000,000 feet last year to 25,000,000 
to 30,000,000 feet this year. R. W. Wistar is in the 
south looking up stocks. 

Harry A. Cox, manager for C. B. Howard & Co., whose 
specialty is hemlock, says they are doing a nice business 
and a much better business than a year ago. With 
stocks short and broken he cannot see why prices should 
not, at the least, be well maintained at the present fig- 
ures, He does not think that the small amount of Vir- 
, ary pine that can be put on this market will cut much 

Gure in the hemlock trade though he was aware it was 

ing used in operative work. 

illiam Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, are receiving 
roy big orders for sap and yellow pine and have all 
dee usiness they can attend to. To facilitate the han- 
aoe of their white pine and yellow pine business the 
th pany was obliged to lease several additional offices on 
€ south side of its own floor in the Girard building 
and add largely to its staff. 
he Meadow Mountain Lumber Company, whose head- 
al were formerly on its operation at Friendsville, 
» has opened offices at 1310 Land Title and Trust 


building. The company manufacturers hemlock, oak 
and spruce as leading lines. The officers are Walter 8S. 
Taylor, president; J. W. McCullough, vice president and 
treasurer; and W. H. Savery, secretary. 

Thomas Hammer has a couple of barges of rough and 
dressed North Carolina pine and a cargo of yellow pine 
flooring in the river and a cargo of eastern spruce lath to 
arrive. 

Henry C. Riley, of Charles 8. Riley & Co., is looking 
for right good business and he believes that when busi- 
ness opens up it will open up strong. 

William Righter & Sons Company expects to begin 
sawing at its Williamsport mill this week. The output 
of the mill is about 150,000 feet a day. 

The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s 
Exchange will be held on April 11. The business meet- 
ing will be followed by the usual supper and vaudeville 
entertainment. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirrssuraG, Pa., April 2.—The local wholesale associa- 
tion, F. R. Babcock, president, has extended an invita- 
tion to the members of the Southwestern Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the Monongahela and Yough- 
iogheny to meet in joint session at the Hotel Henry on 
April 12, and enjoy a banquet tendered by the whole- 
salers. F. F. Nicola is chairman of the entertainment 
committee, which consists of M. W. Teufel and J. A. 
Cheyne. 

J. M. Hastings has returned from his visit to the 
plant of the Queen & Crescent Lumber Company at 
Nicholson, Miss. The capital stock has been increased to 
$250,000. The mill is running full under the supervision 
of the new superintendent, W. T. Barry, lately of Texar- 
kana. 

The Chequasset Lumber Company, of New York and 
Boston, has opened an office in the Park building. 

Sembrower & Hogsetts, of Uniontown, Pa., have sold 
out. Eggers & Graham will open a retail yard in Union- 
town. 

F. F. Nicola is in St. Louis on a business trip. 

Mr. Johnson, formerly of Paris, Pa., has opened a yard 
at Chester, W. Va. 

The mills of the Raleigh Lumber Company in Raleigh 
county, W. Va., have been burned, The loss is about 
$50,000. 

Something new in the steamboating line in this vicinity 
is shortly to be introduced in barges which are to be 
built of Oregon fir. Two large local concerns, the Monon- 
gahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Company and 
Jones & Laughlins, Limited, will each build fifty barges 
of western timber. The McKeesport Saw Mill Company 
will furnish the lumber. A barge made of Oregon fir is 
estimated to cost close to $1,600. This timber does not 
absorb water so much as do pine, oak and hemlock, is 
very hard and much lighter than any other wood, hence 
the weight in towing in barges made of this wood will be 
lessened. ‘The expense of shipping it across the conti- 
nent by freight is likely to be the only drawback to its 
assuming the place of timber more accessible. 

The big plant of the Blackwater Boom & Lumber Com- 
pany at Davis, W. Va., which went on full three months 
ago, is now going day and night with enough business 
in sight to keep it running until August. It cuts 10,000 
feet of lumber an hour. 

The large planing mill of R. Shore, in Central City, W. 
Va., idle for several years, has been purchased by an 
eastern concern, which will manufacture nail kegs and 
boxes. It will have a capacity of 2,000 each daily. 

The Curll-Lytle Lumber Company is now established 
in room 802, Park building. This company is interested 
in a recent purchase of a large planing mill in Weston, 
W. Va., which is now being operated under the firm name 
of the Roan & Curll Lumber Company, J. C. Roan having 
charge of the plant. Mr. Roan has been in the planing 
mill business in Weston for some years. The mill has 
been improved with dry kilns and new machinery. 

L. L. Satler is visiting the L. L. Satler Lumber Com- 
pany’s new tract of timber near Elkins, W. Va. Mr. 
Satler enjoyed (?) a 25-mile ride on horseback to the 
tract on the first day of his visit. 

W. E. Terhune, of W. E. Terhune & Co., was in the 
city this week from Toledo, and reports a moderately fair 
condition of trade in this market. 

The Ruskauff Lumber Company, of the Park building, 
has purchased a tract of timber land in Jefferson county, 
containing 2,000,000 feet of hemlock and 2,000,000 feet 
of Pennsylvania pine, virgin cork. This tract is known 
as the Dennison tract and contains about 250 acres. A 
new board saw mill, fully equipped, is in operation, em- 
ploying fifty men. P. D. Bullers is in charge. The Rus- 
kauff company purchased a cut of 3,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock, of the cut of 1899, therefore bone dry, at Newton- 
burg, Clearfield County. The company is furnishing 250,- 
000 feet of white pine box boards for manufacture in the 
city. 








LUMBER UNDERWRITERS AT MUTUAL 
LLOYDS. 

New York, April 4.—The organization and successful 
operation of the various lumber mutual insurance com- 
panies was the outgrowth of a feeling that the lumber 
business, at least as to part of it, had been paying too 
large a proportion of the fire loss of the country—that 
is to say, that the risks involved in the insurance business 
itself were not in proportion to premiums charged. The 
experience of a number of years seems to have demon- 
strated the correctness of that hypothesis and conse- 
quently there has been a growing interest among lum- 
bermen in the organization and development of mutual 
insurance comparies and other schemes for reducing 
the cost of fire insurance. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has taken up this question and has had an insurance 


committee at work on the matter for some time past, and 
has had a plan of jointly placing risks of members. Now 
a number of officers and members of that association 
have organized “The Lumber Underwriters at Mutual 
Lloyds,” with office at 66 Broadway, this city, a number 
familiar to lumbermen throughout the country because 
of its being the headquarters of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. As now constituted the 
list of lumber underwriters is as follows: 


Charles M. Betts, Charles M. Betts & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frederick W. Cole, Broadway, New York, treasurer, 


National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Guy Gray, Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alfred Haines, Haines & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Robert C, Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa., president National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

John J. McKelvey, 66 Broadway, New York, general coun- 
sel National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Frederick W. Mattocks, McKelvey & Mattocks, 66 Broad- 
way, New York. 


George B. Montgomery, Montgomery Door & Box Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. . “9 . , athe 


Kugene F. Perry, 66 Broadway, New York, secretary Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

C. H. Prescott, jr., Saginaw Bay Company, 
Ohio. 

That this move will prove an important one so far as 
lumber insurance interests are concerned is assured from 
the character and standing of the gentlemen who are 
responsible for it. For the purpose of carrying on this 
business they succeeded to the rights of the “Subscrib- 
ers at Mutual Lloyds,” an organization which for many 
years did a general fire business. 

It is stated on good authority that it will be a feature 
of the business of the lumber underwriters to take the 
large lines and reinsure in reliable domestic and foreign 
companies down to their own underwriting limit, thus 
offering to the insured an easier method of placing his 
insurance and giving him the benefit of a responsible 
guaranty on the entire line placed. This will be carry- 
ing out the plan which was started several years ago 
by the insurance department of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, under an arrangement with 
the United States Lloyds. 

Under that plan the United States Lloyds accepted 
lines of from $50,000 to $100,000 on a risk, reinsuring 
down to their limit in strong foreign companies. Pend- 
ing the completion of negotiations for further reinsur- 
ance the Lumber Underwriters will accept lines of from 
co to $12,500 on approved lumber and woodworking 
risks. 

It is their intention to exercise a very careful scrutiny 
in the acceptance of risks, so as to bring together in 
the same class those lumber and woodworking risks 
which by reason of their location and fire protection 
should be rated on a different basis from the general run 
of lumber risks. 

Should experience confirm the conviction, which is 
responsible for the interest which the subscribers, the 
Lumber Underwriters, take in insurance matters, the 
insured are to share in the benefits through a readjust- 
ment of rates. Until the business shall grow to sub- 
stantial proportions, however, so as to justify inspection 
of individual risks, the tariff rates will necessarily 
govern. 

It is understood that the list of underwriters will be 
added to from time to time and the underwriting limit 
be correspondingly increased. 


Cleveland, 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mb., April 4.—Complaint about quiet in 
the lumber trade is general, but regardless of not par- 
ticularly encouraging statements as to present condi- 
tions and future prospects stocks are kept moving and 
the aggregate of the business done appears to be quite 
large. North Carolina pine especially has been arriving 
here in large quantities, but the distribution seems to 
keep pace with receipts and stocks on the wharves are 
not inordinately heavy, nor do reports from milling cen- 
ters show extensive accumulations. Demand for the 
better grades is quite up to the normal, while the 
lower grades are holding their own. Much speculation is 
indulged in as to the effect which the new tin pan man- 
ufacturing combine is likely to have on the canning 
trade and to what extent it will influence the business 
of the box manufacturers. But for this element of un- 
certainty the trade in North Carolina pine would be 
more active than it is. Yard men, however, are begin- 
ning to stock up in order to meet the augmented inquiry 
from consumers, and some very favorable reports are 
being received from the retailers. In white pine and 
cypress prices are well maintained and demand is up to 
the average for the season. Trade out of town is much 
better than the distribution in the city, which has at- 
tracted large lots of undesirable lumber, to the disad- 
vantage of the other grades. Spruce and hemlock are 
moving in moderate quantities at values which afford a 
fair margin of profit, and Georgia pine is very firm in 
tone, with a steady demand. Good dry poplar and oak 
stocks, though not exactly scarce, are in such active 
demand that the results amount practically to a scarcity. 
Some dealers express the opinion that large exportations 
on consignment are being resorted to as a means of keep- 
ing up prices. Certain it is that the shipping to for- 
eign countries seems to have been overdone, with much 
detriment to the export trade generally. Advices from 
abroad are all to the effect, that shippers would do well 
to hold their stocks, as exportation is likely to be pro- 
ductive of loss. Primarily the unfavorable foreign situ- 
ation is due to indiscriminate forwardings without re- 
gard to the requirements of the foreign market. This 
course results in a glut which affects all grades and is 
exceedingly harmful to the whole trade. Indications for 
a good business in hardwoods are decidedly encouraging 
and there is little likelihood of subsequent developments 
causing a change in the situation. 

The Locust Point Terminal & Forwarding Company, in 
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which R. W. Price, John L. Alcock, Mr. Taylor and other 
Baltimore lumbermen and dealers in timber are largely 
interested, is making arrangements to improve the prop- 
erty which it recently acquired at Locust Point. Much 
yet remains to be done to adapt the property in all 
respects to the business of the company, but it is in 
shape to do business and has already engaged in several 
advantageous transactions. 

The property of the Aberdeen Lumber Company, at 
Aberdeen, Harford county, Md., has been purchased by 
John E. DuBois, owner of the Havre de Grace lumber 
mills, The yard at Aberdeen will be continued and con- 
ducted as a branch of the Havre de Grace depot. Stocks 
will be increased and every facility provided for the 
selection of supplies. 

The Empire Coal & Lumber Company, which does 
business at Mammoth, about twenty-five miles from 
Charleston, in Kanawha county, West Virginia, recently 
shipped a large lot of No. 1 and 2 poplar to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., the freight rate being 77 cents a hundred 
pounds. This is the first shipment of its kind ever made 
to the Golden State. The lumber was the very best, 
carefully selected. It is intended, so report has it, for 
use in the construction of United States warships. 

The Raine-Andrews Lumber Company, of Elkins, 
W. Va., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000 by T. M. Raine, John Raine and Kate Z. Raine, 
of Empire, Pa.; and F. L. Andrews and W, M. Andrews, 
of New Bethlehem, Pa. The company has acquired 
10,000 acres of timber land on the Gladys fork of the 
Great river, in Randolph county. The tract is esti- 
mated to contain 200,000,000 feet of lumber. Opera- 
tions will be commenced early in the fall. 

Another recent incorporation is that of the Virginia 
Box & Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va. The com- 
pany is to have a capital of $25,000 and will conduct a 
general lumber business in addition to manufacturing 
boxes. R. B. Cooke, of Norfolk, is its president; A. H. 
Flint, of Providence, R. I., its vice president, and H. M. 
Kerr, of Norfolk, secretary and treasurer. 

8. C. Rowland, president of the American Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in the Merchants’ National Bank build- 
ing, this city, has gone to Atlantic City for several days 
with his family to recuperate. 

Charles G. Stirling, of the Stirling-West Company, 
left last Monday evening on a trip of ten days or two 
weeks in the hardwood regions of southwestern -Vir- 
ginia, on business for his company. 

—eeee 
THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 

Banoor, Me., April 1.—The ice in the Penobscot has 
been breaking up rapidly during the past few days, and 
this week the port of Bangor will again be open to nav- 
igation, having been closed for nearly four months. 
There is some manufactured lumber here, left over from 
last fall, for early shipment, and this will be sent away 
at once, the market being in fair condition for large 
spruce. At Bucksport the stock of spruce sent down 
from Bangor last tall has nearly all been shipped, sev- 
eral cargoes have been loaded within the past fortnight. 

As a rule April is a dull month in the port of Ban- 
gor, for the saw mills do not start until about May 
1, and this year there is little except lumber to fur- 
nish freights for vessels. It is expected, however, 
that once the mills get into operation and lumber ship- 
ments begin the shipping business will be rather 
better than in 1900, for the outlook for lumber this 
year is considerably brighter than it was a year ago. 
The Kennebee river will also open to navigation this 
week, and such is the haste of one of the lumber 
firms there to make shipments that a vessel that was 
frozen in last fall has been loaded as she lies in the 
ice, and will be ready to sail immediately upon the 
opening of navigation. 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, April 1—The next monthly meet 
ing and dinner of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club will 
be held at the Gibson house, Tuesday evening, April 9, 
everybody and his friend to be seated at 6:30 o’clock 
if at all possible. This will be next to the last meeting 
of the season and a large turnout is urged and expected 
by Chairman Ben Dulweber, of the entertainment com- 
mittee. It would seem nothing more than is due to 
genial Ben—in fact, nothing even approaching his real 
dues—for his untiring efforts the past year in his 
trying office of caterer to the club, so to speak, that the 
club should in this way cater to him at the coming 
meeting. It is also hoped that there will be a goodly 
representation of out of town lumbermen, who are cor- 
dially solicited to be present. At the following meeting, 
ey 14, at the Hotel Alms, the annual election will be 

eld. 

Fred Mowbray and Ed Robinson, who have for years 
filled important positions as employees of C. Crane & Co., 
last Saturday severed their connection with that firm 
and will as soon as they can complete a few final ar- 
rangements start a business of their own. Both are 
popular and have the equipment for building up and 
conducting a successful business. 

E. W. Robbins, of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, reports 
business very good, with prices at least easily main- 
tained. “What would have been accepted a few weeks 
ago as good prices,” said Mr. Robbins, “are not nearly 
so attractive just now. Quartered oak, especially, has 
an advancing tendency.” ‘T. J. Moffett is not improving 
in health as rapidly as was thought some weeks ago. 
He is still unable to devote more than a few hours each 
week to his business. 

L. H. Gage, of Gage & Possell, said today: 








There can be no question that prices have struck bottom. 
The market is readjusting itself. We will all soon know just 
how we stand in relation to it. I do not think that there is 
an extensive supply of dry firsts and seconds in the country. 
I believe ninety days would come near exhausting the supply 

C. Crane & Co. report business excellent, certainly 
with no tendency to depreciation of present values. 

Samuel Dare, of Toledo, was among the visiting lum- 
bermen in town this week, as was Hans. Egbert, of San- 
ders & Egbert, Goshen, Ind. 

James A. Porter, of Middletown, Ohio, with Bennett 
& Witte, says the outlook for business was never 
brighter in all his experience. 

The Graham Lumber Company reports business as 
continuing very fair. 

Ben. Dulweber, of John Dulweber & Co., reports busi- 
ness not of the kind to brag about. 

J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, 
says he believes there is more oak being offered by the 
mills now than any other lumber. 

Col. A. D. McLeod, of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton railway, presided at the last meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club at the Burnet house, there being no offi- 
cers of the club present. In fact, the colonel seems to 
have been about the whole push, as it were, as the 
“speechmaking,” or entertainment consisted of one hu- 
morous story told in his best vein. Everything was 
kept moving along so evenly and nicely that the sup- 
per and story were finished in time for some of the 
members to attend the theater. 

W. A. Bennett has been kept pretty busy with hand- 
shaking during the few days he has been here on a 
rather flying trip from his Memphis headquarters. He 
will return to Memphis next Monday or Tuesday. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, says business is 
very good and prospects of the best. The picturesque 
old offices of this firm will soon be abandoned for the 
new and commodious quarters near by, now in course of 
erection. The general enlargement and improvement of 
this big plant are being pushed to completion, as the 
increased demands of the business cannot wait, and will 
not be allowed to wait under Mr. Farrin’s hustling man- 
agement. 

The building inspectors’ report for March showed 
lively business already and a very promising outlook 
for the coming season. Over $1,000 in fees was taken 
in, the largest receipts for the month in many years. 

At the new plant of Wiborg, Hanna & Co. five modern 
stables are about completed and ten horses belonging 
to the firm are already stabled there. The offices are 
rapidly nearing completion. H. P. Wiborg says busi- 
ness is even pressing and prices are easily upheld gen- 
erally, so far as he can learn. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, March 30.—Lumber trade condi- 
tions here remain about the same as for the former 
three weeks of this month, except during this week 
there has been a perceptible increase in the demand for 
house building material and more especially for houses 
ranging in value from $2,500 to $5,000 each. Though 
there are many large structures already commenced, few 
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PRESIDENT GUY GRAY, 
Cleveland Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


of them are far enough advanced yet to begin using lum- 
ber. Hemlock piece stuff is fast taking the place of 
norway and it is predicted that it will soon be the 
principal framing stuff used unless the value of nor- 
way be put nearer that of hemlock. Hemlock lath are 
now quite as much in demand as pine, and they, too, 
will supersede pine almost altogether unless they can 
be sold at nearer the price of hemlock. 

There was a noticeable increase in the calls for lum- 
ber for quick shipment from country yards during the 
past six days. The traveling men who came in on 
Saturday brought a very satisfactory amount of busi- 
ness, and all report much less effort required to secure 
orders than any week before this month. One firm 
landed orders for fifteen carloads in one day, which is 
considered pretty good for March. 


—_—__., 


The annual meeting of the Cleveland Wholesale Lum. 
ber Dealers’ Association was held this week, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Guy Gray, president; F, 
H. Ellenberger, secretary and treasurer; directors—\Wjl- 
liam Hf. Teare, Guy Gray, F. R. Gilchrist, E. L. Fisher 
and Max Meyers. Several committees will be appointed 
by the president within a few days, when the associa- 
tion will be in working order for another year. 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 

ToLepo Ouio, April 1.—Trade for March was good 
and we think we had a fair proportion of it. Demand 
has been good for the better qualities of lumber and the 
amount of dry shop and better on hand has been ma- 
terially reduced and at full prices. All grades have 
held fairly strong and moved freely. The demamd for 
No. 2 grade of stocks has been very large so far this 
spring; in fact, the demand has covered all grades, none 
being especially neglected or favored so far as we can 
learn. Demand for hemlock is strong, norway a little 
quiet on long lengths, but moving fairly. 

Local trade is good. On Saturday contract was let 
for a new warehouse at a contract price of $120,000. 
This building is to be of the “slow combustion” type and 
about 1,250,000 feet of lumber will be used in its con- 
struction, A number of other large contracts will be 
placed this month and there are many improvements 
and private houses in architects’ offices being figured 
upon. The outlook for both jobbimg and local trade is 
encouraging. 





Trouble. 


STATUS OF AN OLD QUARREL. 

DuLutH, MInN., April 2.—There is great distress 
among the settlers around Ely lake, on the Mesaba range. 
The situation there is peculiar. The lake was surveyed 
by a man who never saw it. As a result he made lots 
running to the lake shore that didn’t go within a mile of 
it. These lots, fractional according to the plat, were se- 
cured by Murphy & Dorr, Michigan lumbermen. Settlers 
seeing that considerable ground was unsurveyed between 
the lots as shown on the plat and the actual shore of the 
lake took claims. Murphy & Dorr claimed all land from 
their lines to the actual shore. The settlers brought suit 
in the name of the United States and won in the state 
court. Murphy & Dorr appealed to the United States cir- 
cuit court and got a decision from Judge Lochren, at Min- 
neapolis, reversing the state court. The settlers ap- 
pealed to the United States court of appeals. There 
the matter should rest, and there it did rest until a few 
days ago, when a logging crew for the Cloquet Lumber 
Company, who have bought the timber rights of Murphy 
& Dorr, appeared upon the ground and began chopping 
the trees. They denuded several claims and when the 
settlers protested made no excuse. Finally the latter 
had the foreman and his crew arrested and the former 
was fined and held to appear at Duluth in an injunction 
case. The settlers, being homesteaders, are supposed 
under the law to have taken the land for its agricul- 
tural value and not for its timber. The Cloquet Lum- 
ber Company may give the United States, in whose name 
the settlers’ claims are being prosecuted, a bond, and if 
Murphy & Dorr lose finally may be liable under that 
bond. But the United States is in no way obligated to 
turn over to the settlers any of the money it may thus 
receive, in which case they will be out their time, 
their farms and the timber thereon, and will have noth- 
ing to show for several years’ work and heavy attorneys’ 
charges in fighting the cases. 

THE CANISTEO FAILURE. 

HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., April 1—The adjourned meet- 
ing of the Kellogg planing mill creditors met here Sat- 
urday morning at the office of Attorney D. M. Page. The 
entire session was taken up in the examination of two 
witnesses, Miss C. E. Kellogg and “Colonel Bob” Am- 
mand, of New York. There was a fiercely contested con- 
troversy as to whether or not the claims of the New York 
creditors should be allowed. The local creditors are 
fighting the New York parties on the ground that their 
claims are excessive, unjust and of a usurious nature. 

Col. Ammond presented a bill of $1,000 for legal serv- 
ices rendered the defunct firm. Miss Kellogg swore 
most emphatically that Ammond never rendered such 
service; that the only legal work he ever did was in 
connection with his own interests. The New York cred- 
itors were represented by J. B. Solomon, the same gentle- 
man who a week ago made a strenuous effort to vote for a 
permanent receiver, He again met with stubborn opposl- 
tion from the local attorneys. It is probable that the 
claims of the New Yorkers will either be greatly re- 
duced or excluded altogether. J. B. Solomon states that 
his principals are prepared to fight to the bitter end in 
order to secure the admission of their large claim. 

Another meeting will be held here April 20. 











COLLECTING ON OLD NOTES. 

BuFFALo, N. Y.—Nelson Holland and others, mem- 
bers of the old lumber firm of Holland, Graves & Mont- 
gomery, this week began suit in the supreme court 
against George W. Eddy, George D. Judson and Seth 
G. Rowley, as_ stockholders of the old Middleport Manu- 
facturing Company, a former sash and blind factory of 
Niagara county, to recover $11,761.79 on promissory 
notes of the company given to the lumber firm to secure 
the payment for lumber bought of it. The transaction 
took place in 1895 and the special claim of the plaintiffs 
is that the notes were backed by personal pledges of 
the defendants. The Middleport Manufacturing Com- 
pany has since gone into voluntary dissolution and the 
defense has entered a general denial of responsibility. 
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Association News. 


Lumber Association Meetings. 
April 9—Texas Lumbermen’s Association. Dallas, Tex. 
April 16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi. 
Jackson, Miss. 
May 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


THE MISSISSIPPI RETAILERS. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Mississippi will be held at the 
Knights of Pythias hall, Jackson, Miss., Tuesday, April 
16, the first session being called to order at 10 o’clock 
a.m. The following is the program: 


Order of Business. 





Chicago. 


Roll call. 

Reading of minutes of last meeting. 

Registration of all present and their place of business. 

President’s address. 

Secretary’s report and treasurer’s report. 

Appointment of committees, as suggested in reports. 

Report of insurance committee—J. Bernheimer, chairman ; 
Frank Council, A. A. Folkes. 

General discussion of the reports. 

Adjournment for dinner. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2:30 o’clock—Afternoon session called to order. 

Books open for applications for membership. 

Reports of committees read and disposed of. 

General discussion for good of the association. 
will be called on. 

4 o’clock—Executive session. Only active members of the 
association and visiting active members of sister retail asso- 
ciations are to participate. 

5:30 o’clock—Open session. 
meeting. 

Election of officers and adjournment. 

The lumber dealers and other leading citizens of Jackson are 
making preparations to entertain the lumbermen, the nature 
of the entertainments not yet having been announced. 

The Excursion to Gulfport. 

On Wednesday, April 17, the excursion will leave 
Jackson at 5:30 a. m. over the Gulf & Ship Island rail- 
road for Gulfport, Miss. Stop will be made at Saratoga, 
Miss., for breakfast; after which the train will stop 
at Mount Olive, Collins and Hattiesburg, at which last 
named point the great plant of the J. J. Newman Lum- 
her Company will be examined. Other stops will be at 
Brooklyn, Epps, Holmes Station and Bond. At this 
latter point the plant of the J. E. North Lumber Com- 
pany will be visited. After a thorough examination of 
this plant the party will again embark and stop at 
Wiggins Station and Inda and at Ten Mile will visit 
the plant of the Ten Mile Lumber Company. McHenry 
will be the next stop and after that Gulfport, the end 
of the trip, which the train will reach if upon schedule 
time at 6:30 p. m. 


THE TEXAS LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 

Preparations are well under way toward completion 
for the fifteenth annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas. Secretary Carl F. Drake, who 
has just returned from a meetimg with the local com- 
mittee at Dallas, that state, advises tersely of the pro- 
gram, as follows: 

Dates of meeting, April 9, 10 and 11, 1901; place, Dallas; 
convention headquarters, Oriental hotel; place of meeting, 
elty hall; Hoo-Hoo concatenation. April 9 at 9 p. m. from 
room 99 at Oriental hotel. An elaborate program of enter- 
tainment has been prepared, consisting of a drive about the 
eity. carriage rides for the ladies. lunch, general reception, 
smoker ete. From present indications this will be the larg- 
est meeting ever held by our organization, and both the 
business and social features will be of much interest. 

It is understood that matters of exceptional import- 
ance will be taken care of at the coming annual, and 
from the established reputation in that direction of the 
Texas association the entertainment feature seems bound 
to be of a character that will eclipse the former hospita- 
ble and generous efforts of the association. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that lumbermen who wii be at Dallas 
on the dates mentioned will have experiences that will 
give them food for pleasant reflection for the rest of 
their lives, 


Visitors 


Selection of next place of 








PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS IN SESSION. 
_The Southwestern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the Monongahela and the Youghiogheny held its 
annual meeting on Friday evening, March 29, at the 
Seventh Avenue hotel, Pittsburg, Pa. The meeting was 
called for the purpose of adopting a uniform price list, 
and a committee was appointed to arrange a list. At 
this meeting the following officers of the association 
were elected: President, C. F. Eggers, Belle Vernon; 
vice president, John W. Ruth, Scottdale: secretary, D. 


N. Carroll, Scottdale; treasurer, F. R. Colvin, Monon- 
gahela City. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS ASSOCIATION CLASSIFICA- 
; TION. 

The Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association has 
recently issued another edition of its classification book, 
covering all points at which lumber vards are located 
i Towa, South Dakota. Nebraska, Kansas, southern 
‘ a and northern Missouri, and it is strictly up 
tins ate in every respect. It gives the various classifica- 
ae or official price lists, and the actual carload lum- 
i _ from Minneapolis, Minn., to each point, includ- 
ton ractions, and where more than one rate is quoted 
a both rates are shown. In the case of a yard 
rage pm located on a railroad its nearest rail connection 
et wn and the distance by mail route given. Each 
hetic - shown separately with the stations in alpha- 
— ~— and opposite each is given the rate and 
yp of railroad on which it is situated. This book 
ama to be of great assistance to mills outside of 
Mi eapolis in figuring differentials above or below the 

nneapolis rate to point of delivery. 


u BOX MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE. 
en owen Vr., March 30.—A meeting of the butter box 
nufacturers of the state was held here Thursday after- 


noon and was attended by several of the prominent man- 
ufacturers of this section. Letters of encouragement were 
read from a dozen prominent manufacturers in the state 
who were unable to attend, and much interest was shown 
in the proposition to inaugurate a state organization. 
This was done by those present and the following officers 
were elected: J. V. Stevens, Waterville, president; F. M. 
Ober, secretary and treasurer; Charles T. Hall, Mont- 
gomery; F. C. Smith, Moscow; B. B. Blake, Eden, exec- 
utive committee. The object of the association is to 
establish and maintain a uniform price for butter boxes 
and mutnally to advance the interests of the manu- 
facturers. 





A CHANGE IN CEDAR PRICES. 

EscanaBA, Micu., April 2.—A meeting of the price list 
committee of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association 
was held in this city today, the following members of the 
committee being present: D. A. MacGillis, R. H. Down- 
ing and F. J. Lang. 

Owing to the short supply of seasoned 7-foot posts it 
was recommended that the following prices be made: 

7-foot, round—3-inch, 6c; 4-inch, 814c; 5-inch, 11¢c; 6-inch, 
12c; 7-inch, 14c; 8-inch, 20c. 

7-foot, halves—5-inch, 6%4c; 6-inch, 714c; T-inch, 8c. 

7-foot, quarters—7 to 9-inch, 6c. 

Owing to the existence of similar conditions in the 





shingle market, making it necessary to ship green stock, _ 


the committee recommended that the price of extra *A* 
shingles be placed at $2.25 and standard *A* at $1.80. It 
was voted that these changes in price be put into effect 


April 10. 
PPPOE OO" 
TWO PROMISING PITTSBURGERS. 


Two of the Pittsburg hosts whose photographs did not 
appear in the group of those who entertained the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association on the oc- 
casion of its recent visit in Pittsburg, as published in 





A. J. DIEBOLD. 


the LUMBERMAN two weeks ago, were A. E. Murphy amd 
A. J. Diebold, who together comprise the Forest Lumber 
Company, of Pittsburg. These gentlemen are sons of the 
principals of the old established retail house of Murphy 
& Diebold, of Pittsburg, and are worthy scions of their 





A. E. 


MURPHY. 


sires. They handle a general line of lumber, including 
white pine, hemlock, yellow pine and hardwoods, with 
offices at 319 Lewis block. Although they only began 
business im September, 1900, they have already estab- 
lished a fine trade and their business this year promises 
to reach large proportions. 

A. E. Murphy is the son of Hugh Murphy, a well 
know lumberman of Pittsburg who has for many years 
been prominent in the trade as an officer in the Union 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, and who is the 
father of eleven children, the portrait herewith pre- 
sented being a sample of the vigorous young Murphys, 


>. 


being a young man of great business sagacity and 
promise. 

A. J. Diebold, the son of Michael Diebold, who was 
associated with Mr. Murphy, sr., for many years in the 
retail and planing mill business in Allegheny county, is 
equally forceful in physical makeup and mental caliber, 
and the young men have the very best wishes of the 
LUMBERMAN and their host of friends in the establish- 
ment and conduct of the Forest Lumber Company. It 
is understood that they have already made important 
connections in the north and south, and they will, it is 
hoped, enjoy a prosperous business alliance, as their 
fathers before them did for generations past. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


At Denver, Colo., March 26. 





Officers: Snark, G. M. Hicklin; Senior Hoo-Hoo, John 
M. League; Junior Hoo-Hoo, R. W. Hemenway; Bojum, 
R. W. Stewart; Scrivenoter, H. W. Hanna; Jabberwock, 


W. M. Dickinson; Custocatian, J. E. Preston; Arcanoper, 

Fred L. Cressey; Gurdon, W. E. McClung. 
Initiates : 
Martin Joseph Allen, Denver. 
John Thomas Brown, Denver. 
Harry Charles Bush, Denver. 
Andrew Thomas Clark, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Guston L. Cobb, Denver. 
Charles William Steeves Dow, Rawlins, Wyo. 
Isaac Francis Douner, Denver. 
Edward Woodhill Garretson, Crestone. 
Herbert Rothchilds George, Denver. 
Joseph Randolph Goff, Colorado City. 
Francis Dill Hunter, Denver. 
Charles William Kirchner, Denver. 
Clarence Milo McAllister, Boulder. 
John Thomas Malloy, Denver. 
Woodford Absalom Matlock, Apple Creek. 
William Clement Metzger, Denver. 
Edward Marsh Moscript, Idaho Springs. 
Hampden Hyatt Sheppard, Denver. 
Chester Henry Speers, Denver. 
Alfred Sorter Stoops, Denver. 
Chrestus Aucellus Tripp, Denver. 
William Mils Williams, Denver. 
Hon. No, 81. Fred Wild, jr., Denver. 





At Galveston, Tex., March 23. 


Officers: Snark, W. H. Norris; Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. R. 
Clark ; Junior Hoo-Hoo, BH. N. Ketchum; Bojum, J. H. Craig; 
Scrivenoter, K. Moore; Jabberwock, A. W. Miller; Custo- 
ceatian, Pat Barry; Arcanoper, Otto: Haase; Gurdon, D. M. 
Wilson. 

Initiates : 

James Thaddeus Beall, Willard. 

Charles Anthony Boddeker, Galveston. 

Charles Frederick Hildenbrand, Galveston. 

Newton Squire Lufkin, Galveston. 

Matthew Moore Murray, Galveston. 

William Allen Nesbitt, Willard. 

Thomas Henry Phillips, Galveston. 

William Jacob Steinbrink, Galveston. 

Hoxie Harry Thompson, Willard. 

William Parker Wallace, Willard. 





At Columbia, S. C., March 27. 


A concatenation was held at Columbia, S. C., in the 
Kendall building, at 9:09 o’clock, on the night of March 
27, the following officers officiating: Snark, William 
B. Stillwell; Senior Hoo-Hoo, W. B, Dozier; Junior Hoo- 
Hoo, W. F. Train; Bojum, B. B. Neal; Scrivenoter, Chas. 
H. Evans; Jabberwock, T. J. Davis; Custocatian, W. B. 
Dofier ; Arcanoper, N. H. Driggers; Gurdon, R. C. Shand. 

The following candidates were initiated: 

August Newspaper Kohn, the News & Courier, Columbia. 

Hasell Slabs Thomas, H. Thomas & Co., Columbia. 

Ebbie Julian Watson, The State, Columbia. 

Joe Mill Stone, Carolina Contracting Co., Columbia. 

There was a much larger class expected, but missed 
connections and delayed trains prevented a number from 
reaching Columbia in time. 

The concatenation was worked up by W. B. Dozier and 
Charles H. Evans, under authority from E. 8. Seeley, 
Vicegerent Snark, who was prevented form attending 
on account of illness and press of work. 

The following delegates went over from Savannah, Ga., 
to assist: William B. Stillwell, Snark of the Universe; 
B. B. Neal, Vicegerent Snark, southeast district of 
Georgia; W. F. Train, T. J. Davis. 

Though the number of initiates were small, the enjoy- 
ment was great. The hall was on the fifth floor, mansard 
roof, of the Kimball building. The proverbial “on the 
roof” followed the initiation, and it was in the wee sma’ 
hours before the cats disbanded and wended their separ- 
ate ways homeward. 





Concatenation in Chicago. 

Vicegerent Snark B. F. Cobb, of this city, is making 
preparations for a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo to be held 
during the session of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, which convenes in Chicago on Tues- 
day, May 21. It is likely that the concatenation 
will be held on the evening of the first day’s session, al- 
though that is not yet determined. There is plenty of 
timber available to make this a successful meeting and 
Mr. Cobb believes that with the proper co-operation on 
the part of local members of the order he will have no 
difficulty in getting out a full attendance and securing a 
large class of kittens. 





The Muskoka Lumber Company, composed of two or 
more Ontario capitalists, five years ago leased certain 
lumber lands in Restigouche county, New Brunswick, 
and in Bonaventure county, Quebec. The New Bruns- 
wick leases covered 400 square miles and cost $8 a 
mile, besides stumpage of $1 a thousand, to be paid 
to the provincial treasury. The lessees have not worked 
the property themselves, but sold some lumber standing 
at $1.75 a thousand. It is understood that they have 
now sold out their lease to a party of St. John, N. B., 
lumbermen, receiving $150,000 for the New Brunswick 
portion that cost them $3,000. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





An Authoritative Estimate of California Conditions—Types of the Eastern Invasion of the Golden 
State—Redwood in Need of Advertising— A New Price List for the Far 
Northwest— Railroads to Weigh Forest Products— 
A Test Suit at Tacoma. 





SOME PACIFIC COAST INTERESTS. 





A Talk With President E. M. Herrick. 

San Francisco, Cau., March 29.—The king bee of 
lumber concerns on the Pacific coast is the Pacific Pine 
Company, of San Francisco. The mills of this company 
are on the north Pacific coast and manufacture fir 
lumber, or Oregon pine as it is termed in the export 
trade, and the Pacific Pine Company is an export and 
coastwise shipping concern. The mill concerns that 
constitute it were the pioneers on the coast in lumber 
manufacturing, building mills in the Puget sound coun- 
try in the early ’50s. They were the first to reach out 
for a foreign trade and to their efforts largely has 
been due the prominence that Oregon pine has attained 
in the markets of the world, in South America, China, 
Japan, Siberia, South Africa, Australia, the United 
Kingdom and continental Europe. Others have followed 
where they blazed the way. ‘Their vessels reach every 
port in the world where lumber is used. In the rail 
trade to the east the Pacific Pine Company has not 
figured extensively. From the Port Blakeley mill, 
located on an island in Puget sound fifteen miles from 
Seattle, shipments are occasionally made by means of 
a ear ferry to Seattle but this trade is not particularly 
sought after and only large orders are taken. Event- 
ually this mill may look for more eastern business, 
Some shipments are also made from the Port Ludlow 
mill, but the lumber has to be unloaded from lighters 
and loaded on to cars. 

The general offices of the Pacific Pine Company are on 
California street, near Battery street, San Francisco, 
on the second floor. The stairway leading up, as well 
as the hallway, is finished in pine, showing the beauti- 
ful qualities of this wood for finishing purposes. The 
offices are all finished in a similar manner. E. M. 
Herrick, the president of the Pacific Pine Company, occu- 
pies a private office at one side of the general office 
amd adjoining the directors’ room, in which are placed 
about twenty chairs, giving it the appearance of a 
convention hall on a small scale. 

The offices of the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, 
the Commercial Steamship Company, the Robertson Raft 
Company and the Commercial Box Factory, allied inter- 
ests, are also here. Mr. Herrick states that the Oregon 
pine trade is not entirely satisfactory at present. He 
said to the LUMBERMAN representative today: 

The demand in the foreign trade is quite good, or was until 
recently, but the fact that prices are low has lately resulted 
in buyers holding off, waiting for the bottom of the market to 
be reached, very naturally, and under these conditions we 
prefer to hold our lumber. The trouble is due entirely to the 
mill concerns being anxious to sell. The demand is, generally 
speaking, good and there is no one but the manufacturers 
themselves to blame for the condition of affairs. The South 
African demand has improved somewhat during the last few 
months. The Australian and South American trade is good. 
The trouble in China has checked railroad building and cut 
off a demand from that source, but the allied forces have 
required considerable lumber for building quarters, which has 
in a measure made amends for It. 

Our coastwise trade in California, at yards both here and in 
southern California, has been hurt by the Columbia river 
manufacturers, who are enabled to ship in here, all rail, from 
Portland and deliver lumber in carload lots at a lower price 
than we can deliver by vessel from the sound, owing to a 
low rate made by the railroads. The lumber business of the 
coast is growing, however, and as an industry is each year 
becoming of greater importance. 

One trouble with the lumbermen of the Pacific coast, 
generally speaking, is their lack of confidence in one another 
and their fear of injuring themselves by giving out informa- 
tion as to their business. If such statistics as are compiled 
by eastern lumbermen could be obtained they would in a few 
years be most valuable for comparison and as a guide to busi- 
ness operations. Perhaps we will come to it in time. I 
hope so. 


EASTERN LUMBERMEN IN CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco, Cat., March 30.—Not a few eastern 
lumbermen are either now or recently have been in Cali- 
fornia enjoying its charming winter climate and inci- 
dentally perhaps looking into timber and lumber mat- 
ters. Among these is C. A. Smith, the well known Min- 
neapolis lumberman, who arrived on Wednesday of last 
week, from his home in Minneapolis, to which he had 
returned with his family but a couple of weeks previous 
from a long sojourn in this state. He is heavily inter- 
ested in redwood timber in Humboldt county and has 
spent considerable time in this state of late. Mr. 
Smith is a firm believer in the merits of redwood lum- 
ber and shingles, and says that the air dried shingles 
are without doubt the best shingles made today. He 
believes in a more active policy on the part of red- 
wood manufacturers along the line of advertising their 
Jumber and shingles and making their many good quali- 
ties known to the consumers of lumber in the east. 

In this respect, with one or two notable exceptions, 
the redwood lumbermen are derelict. They are seemingly 
content to go along as they did fifty years ago, in the 
same old rut, catering only to the cargo and Califormia 
trade, despite the fact that they have a forest product 
for which they could build up an immense demand in the 
great lumber consuming territory east of the mountains 
were it only better advertised. Eastern capital and 
eastern brains are becoming interested in redwood, how- 
ever, and it will not be many years before it will be an 
important factor in the lumber trade of the middle west 
and east. 





A. B. Hammond, of Portland, Ore., is a man who is 
going to awaken the redwood lumber business in a 
measure. Mr. Hammond, who was formerly interested 
in the Big Blackfoot Milling Company, Bonner, Mont., 
before it was sold to the Marcus Daly interests, is a 
power in lumber and railroad interests in Oregon and 
last fall extended his holdings to California by buying 
the John Vance Mill & Lumber Company property in 
Humboldt county. He has changed the name of the con- 
cerm to the Vance Redwood Lumber Company, has built 
over the mill and increased its capacity, is building a 
railroad and has nearly completed a large sash and door 
factory. He plans to manufacture about 50,000,000 feet 
of redwood lumber annually, besides making doors. The 
output for coast and eastern shipments will probably be 
taken to San Francisco for home consumption and east- 
erm shipment, and by barges from Humboldt bay to 
Astoria for north coast and eastern shipment over the 
northern routes. Mr. Hammond and the Vance Redwood 
Lumber Company are destined to be heard from in the 
future in redwood lumber circles. Mr. Hammond spent 
last week in San Francisco. 

George T. Cook, of the Marinette & Menomimee Box 
Company, Marinette, Wis., accompanied by his wife, 
came up from southern California and spent a few days 
last week in San Francisco before leaving for home. 

Horace H. Irvine, assistant secretary of the Coast 
Lumber Company, St. Paul, Minn., was in San Francisco 
last week, returning home by the northern route, leaving 
here Saturday, and intended to spend a few days on the 
sound before going east. 

Mr. Richardson, of the firm of Richardson & Avery, 
Saginaw and Duluth, accompanied by his family, was in 
the city last week, having come from New Orleans by the 
southern route. 

John De Laittre, the Minneapolis lumberman, and 
wife have been spending a few weeks in Los Angeles and 
other southern California points. Their son, Karl Le 
Laittre, who has been at Portland, Ore., for the past two 
months, left for the east this week. 

Frank P. Hixon, the LaCrosse, Wis., lumberman, and 
family are at the Palace hotel in this city for a brief 
stay. 

M. A. Moore, the veteran retailer of Le Mars, Iowa, 
accompanied by his family, landed in San Francisco 
last week from the steamship Peking, from Honolulu, 





ARTHUR HILL, 
Of Saginaw and San Francisco. 


Hawaiian islands. They left for the islands soon after 
the first of the year, and have had an enjoyable trip. 
“T would like to own a retaik yard in Honolulu,” said 
Mr. Moore to the LUMBERMAN representative, producing 
a price list of a Honolulu concern. “There is money in 
the business.” Mr, Moore and his party left for south- 
ern California for a brief sojourn and from there will 
go east. 

John Adams, of the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, has been in San Francisco and vicinity 
enjoying the climate for the past two weeks. 

Charles Jones, of Menominee, Mich., a member of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., and George H. Emerson, manager of the North 
Western Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash., are in 
San Francisco on business. 

W. P. Hussey, vice president of the Standard 
Dry Kiln Company, Indianapolis, Ind., and his son, are 
making a trip through the coast country, being in San 
Francisco this week. Mr. Hussey’s daughter, who was 
recently married to Alfred Stead, of London, son of 
W. T. Stead, editor of Review of Reviews, accompanied 
by her husband, is also in the city. They sail soon for 
Japan and the orient on their way to their future home 
in London. 

Warren J. Davis, of the Davis & Still Company, Mar- 
inette, Wis., large lumber and cedar dealers, who has 
been visiting relatives in San Francisco, left for home 
a few days ago. Mr. Davis is a native of San Fran- 


cisco and is a brother-in-law of G. E. Carter, secretary 
of the Union Lumber Company, of this city. 





Col. James T. Barber on Submarine Lumbering. 


Col. James T. Barber, vice president and manager of 
the North Western Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis, 
who has been spending some time the past winter in 
southern California, arrived in San Francisco yesterday, 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Barber, and they have been 
enjoying the delightful climate of the southern coast, 
They spent some time on Catalina island, out in the 
Pacific, twenty-five miles from San Pedro. That Col, 
Barber enjoyed his sojourn there his healthy appearance 
and sun burned face would indicate. He says at Cata- 
lina the sun gets in its work doubly, its rays striking one 
directly, and then are reflected back from the water, 

“I have discovered a new field for lumbering,” said 
Col. Barber. “At Catalina the ocean is very clear 
and transparent and they say one can see to a depth of 
eighty feet. The bottom of the ocean is covered with 
a forest of trees growing as high as forty feet, the trunks 
being three or four feet in diameter, the foliage very 
rank, and beautiful buds and flowers on the trees, all 
visible to the eye as one sails over the surface. When 
we get cut out in Wisconsin I think I will build a mill 
on Catalina island and log and lumber these submarine 
forests. What do you think of the scheme?” 

Not being versed in submarine lumbering operations 
the writer could not enlighten him on the subject. After 
spending a few days in San Francisco Colonel and Mrs, 
Barber will proceed north to Portland, Tacoma and 
Seattle, and thence east by a northern route. 

Artemus Lamb, of Clinton, Iowa, is still staying at 
Coronado Beach and slowly recovering from the injuries 
received in the railroad wreck in Wyoming while on 
his way out in January. His injuries proved much 
more serious than first anticipated and even now his 
physicians permit Mr. Lamb to see only members of 
his family. 

Charles Horton, of the Empire Lumber Company, 
Winona, Minn., and Maj. W. H. Day, of the Standard 
Lumber Company, Dubuque, Iowa, are Mississippi river 
lumbermen who have been spending the winter in the 
—s part of the state Mr. Horton left for home 
ast week. 





AN INTERNATIONAL LUMBERMAN. 


San Francisco, Cat., March 30.—White pine lumber- 
men of the old school have in many instances not been 
content to confine their operations to their first love, but 
are reaching out for more worlds to conquer. Arthur 
Hill, of Saginaw, Mich., is one of these. His home is 
nominally still in Saginaw, but he is much in evidence 
in other parts of the country, having extensive timber 
holdings and lumber manufacturing interests in Canada 
and on the Pacific coast. He is at the head of the Ma- 
dera Sugar Pine Company, with factory and yard at 
Madera, Cal., and mill fifty miles east in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, from which the lumber is brought . 
down to Madera by one of the longest flumes in the state. 
E. H. Cox is manager of this company, at Madera. 

Mr. Hill spends much of his time in California. At 
the office of the Saginaw Steel Steamship Company, of 
which he is also at the head, in the Claus Spreckels build- 
ing in this city today the writer enjoyed a very pleas- 
ant visit with him, Despite the immense amount of 
business Mr. Hill has on his hands he entertains his 
callers in a manner that would Jead one to think he has 
nothing else to do. He is a most entertaining conversa- 
tionalist and from his years of experience in [lumber 
operations in various parts of the country he has acquired 
a fund of information on lumber and timber matters of 
a most valuable nature. He believes thoroughly in the 
merits of northern white pine lumber, and is of the 
opinion that the lumber that most: closely resembles it, 
which is California sugar pine, will in a great measure 
take its place in the markets of the east as the sup- 
ply of northern white pine grows less. In the northern 
states the output of white pine is, as is well known, 
decreasing each year, and in Canada, east of Lake 
Superior, the region with which he is most familiar, 
Mr. Hill says the supply of white pine timber is not 
large, in fact is limited and has been greatly over- 
estimated. : 

As to the supply of sugar and white pine timber in 
California, what is collectively termed “mountain pine 
—as it is found only above an altitude of 4,000 feet 
above sea level and below the 8,000 foot line—Mr. Hill 
says that while in the aggregate there is a great deal of 
this timber it is so inaccessible, except where the rail- 
roads have built through the mountains, that its man- 
ufacture must necessarily be confined to a few concerns 
with large capital. To build a mill in the mountains, 4 
railroad to bring logs to the mill, from fifty to sixty 
miles of flume, to get the lumber down in the valleys 
to the railroads, and then build planing mills, box fac- 
tories and sash and door factories and establish a yard 
at the shipping point, a vast amount of capital is Te 
quired. In a favorable country a flume costs above 
$3,000 a mile and constantly requires repairs, and at the 
end of lumber operations cannot be considered as an 
asset. Mr. Hill has great faith in California pine, be- 
lieving it to have nearly all the meritorious qualities of 
the Michigan white pine. PT 

Speaking of the AmeRIcAN LuMBERMAN, Mr. Ee 
related how he once dabbled in journalism a little. Abou 
twenty-seven years ago, when the Northwestern Lumber- 
man, one of the predecessors of the AMERICAN LUMBER: 
MAN, was but a year old, for nearly a year he fre- 
quently wrote a news and market letter from Saginaw 
for it. No doubt if Mr. Hill had continued in newspa- 
per work he would have made a success of it, but it let 
but a side issue and pastime with him, for he 15 4 Jum 
berman and a man of great affairs, and has made a sue 
cess of everything he has undertaken. 
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CALIFORNIA TRADE ACTIVE. 

San FrANcISscO, Cat., March 30.—The lumber trade of 
this section of the coast is very good. There is a lively 
demand and shipments are heavy. “We have orders 
ahead on our books sufficient to keep us busy for sev- 
eral months,” said President Charles Johnson, of the 
Union Lumber Company, of this city, whose mills are 
at Fort Bragg, in the redwood country. ‘The demand 
for lumber in the east is growing,” he continued, “and 
our capacity for getting out such lumber as is required 
by this trade is taxed. We are increasing our dry kiln 
capacity at the mills, and besides we have large kilns 
at our yards here.” Other redwood manufacturers talk 
in the same strain. 

Manager Bender, of the Pacific Lumber Company’s 
wholesale yard here, says that orders are plentiful for 
both redwood lumber and shingles. His company is one 
of the largest producers of redwood lumber. 

Manager Wilson, of the California Door Company, 
Oakland, the largest manufacturer of sugar pine and 
redwood doors in the world, says the company’s big 
plant is running to its full capacity and cannot take care 
of the demand. It will take the company several months 
to fill the contracts already made for redwood doors 
to ship east of the mountains. 

Matt Harris, manager of the Scott & Van Arsdale 
Lumber Company, speaks very encouragingly of the 
increased call for California white pine and sugar pine 
lumber. His company handles nearly 100,000,000 feet 
of lumber annually and could sell more if it had it. 
His office, at the San Francisco wholesale yard of the 
company, where a stock of 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 feet 
is always kept on hand, is finished in white pine, and 
it practically demonstrates the beauties of this wood 
for finishing purposes. The doors are of sugar pine, 
and they are beauties. He says there is a growing 
demand in the east for the white pine for finish and 
for the sugar pine for door stocks, and that wherever 
a car is sold more is wanted. Sugar pine, he believes, 
will take the place of northern white pine for factory 
purposes as the latter shall become more scarce. Expe- 
rienced lumbermen are unable to distinguish between 
the two. ‘ 

The new mill of the Albion Lumber Company, up in 
the redwood country, is nearing completion and will 
be running in a couple of months if not before. Man- 
ager Miles Standish is spending much of his time now 
at the mill, getting things in shape. 





FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., March 30.—Lumber conditions 
are improving all over the coast, but there is considera- 
ble room for further improvement in this city and in the 
redwood circles generally. Manufacturers are consid- 
ering the advisability of advancing prices all along the 
line. Shipping and middlemen interests are taking the 
bulk of the profits under the present arrangement of 
prices, but the contemplated status of prices would make 
the manufacturer feel a great deal easier. 

Demand for redwood lands is increasing each month, 
and those who want to get in on the low prices for the 
acres now up for. purchase will have to get in soon. 
Prices are going up each month and the rates now 
range from $15 to $25 an acre, and these for not the 
choicest bits of land. The latter are not for sale, as 
the owners recognize the wisdom of holding on to their 
properties for better conditions. Eastern capitalists 
who are purchasing nowadays show admirable fore- 
sight, as the timber lands of the other sections of the 
country cannot last for years and then the Pacific coast 
and especially California, with its natural monopoly in 
are trade, will attract the attention of the 
world. 

In the sugar pine and California white pine belt the 
greatest bustle is noticeable and mills anticipate a heavy 
run for the season now ahead of them. Prices are in 
splendid shape and there is no prospect of any reduction. 
There has been an association formed to handle the out- 
put of the several mills in the pine regions and its ob- 
jects and policy will he sketched along the lines which 
have proven so successful in the history of the Pine Box 
Manufacturers’ Agency. Prices will thus be sustained 
and no room allowed for cutting of prices. 

The concerns shipping lumber to foreign parts are 
making comfortable fortunes out of every shipload. 
Australia is calling for not a few thousand feet each 
month and as charter rates have gone off a trifle in the 
last two weeks there is still more money in that busi- 
ness. It is one of the most lucrative departments of 
the redwood and pine trade. Prices run very low for the 
best of manufactured materials and the returns from 
the other side are tremendous. It would not be in the 
least surprising to see eastern capital enter this field 
during the coming seven months, for there is room for a 
great deal of it. 

The most important movement during the past week is 
the shutting down of the Usal mill, owned by the Michi- 
gan Trust Company. The company under the able man- 
agement of Robert Dollar has made a splendid success 
during the past four years and the Usal property is now 
se of the best paying of the redwood concerns in Cali- 
oda Just how long it will be before the mill will 
ar up again is difficult to say. but it is safe to prophesy 
bs at not a wheel will turn in the mill until the present 
Starvation prices for redwood are done away with. Many 
of the other mill companies would close down their prop- 
ae were they only in the right condition to do so. 
ed union Lumber Company is making an excellent 
aa oe and the mill at Fort Bragg has enough 
ja fe hand at this writing to keep the saws busy 
vole nths. The Albion is also getting along in the 
: ion of its new mill and will have it completed before 
ng. The Pacific Lumber Company is another redwood 


concern which cannot complain of the amount of busi- 
ness going through its Scotia mill, and the officials of 
that company are confident that 1901 will be an excellent 
year for the mill. 

Scott & Van Arsdale are keeping up their tremendous 
record of the past few years and the sugar and Cali- 
fornia white pine that is coming into this city and going 
eastward would be an eye-opener to eastern mill men. 

The redwood shingle is going eastward with big im- 
provement over even last year’s record, and shingle men 
are looking forward to and figuring on extensions to 
their plants made imperative by the added extent of 
their field of sales and the demand for their output. 
Taking an unbiased view of the entire coast and Califor- 
nia lumber trade, it may be said that never were condi- 
tions more promising than at the present writing, and 
these prospects should materialize. 





CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ACTION. 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 30.—An important meeting of 
the board of directors of the Pacific Coast Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association was held at the Hotel Tacoma, 
Tacoma, yesterday afternoon and evening. Representa- 
tives from the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Oregon Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, besides numerous mill men from 
this state and British Columbia, were present. The at- 
tendance was as follows: 

F. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

J. A. Veness, Prescott & Veness, Winlock. 

F. W. Charles, Stimson Mill Co., Ballar 


d. 
Cc. E. Patten, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
Cc. FE. Hill, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 


A. F. McEwan, Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
Ballard. 
M. M. Cole, Rice Lumber Co., Everett. 


BE. M. Warren, Bratnober-Waite Lumber Co., Clear Lake. 

EK. J. Palmer, Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Che- 
mainus, B. C. 

John Hendry, British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading 
Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
2B * K. Wood, Moodyville Lands & Saw Mill Co., Moodyville, 


F. H. Ransome, Western Lumber (o., Portland, Ore. 
Philip Buehner, Eastern Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

N. 'T. Smith, Smith Bros. & Co., Portland, Ore. 

J. S. Bradley, Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Brida] Veil, Ore. 
George W. Stetson. Stetson & Post Mill Co., Seattle. 
John A. Campbell, Port Blakely Mill Co., Port Blakely. 
N. J. Blagen, Bucoda Lumber Co., Bucoda. 

A. O. Nelson, Bell-Nelson Mill Co., Everett. 

T. H. Hatheway, Bucoda Lumber Co., Bucoda. 

Cc. A. Doud, Doud Bros.’ Lumber Co., Buckley. 

KE. Collins, Valley Mill Co., Buckley. 

A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Co.. Enumclaw. 
J. G. Startup, H. J. Miller Lumber Co., Chehalis. 

Paul FE. Page, Page Lumber Co., Buckley. 

W. C. Yoemans. Pe Fl). 

KE. R. Wheeler, Far West Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

8S. Somerville, Somerville Bros., Napavine. 

Cc. A. Doty, Doty & Stoddard, Doty. 


The above concerns represent an annual output of 800,- 
000,000 feet. 

In the absence of President Bell, Vice President C. FE. 
Patten acted as chairman, with Victor H. Beckman sec- 
retary. 

It was decided to organize a cargo branch of the asso- 
ciation, and with this object in view a committee from 
each section of Washington, Oregon and British Colum- 
bia will be appointed to meet in Seattle in about two 
weeks to perfect its organization. This is important, 
because heretofore prices and grades have been made by 
the San Francisco dealers. 

The Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association decided to cast its lot with the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; the Portland 
lumbermen will co-operate with the latter also and will 
probably join the cargo branch. 

J. E. Bell, C. F. White and C. FE. Hill were appointed 
a committee to get up an exhibit for the Pan-American 
Exposition. 

The committee on grades reported the following rules 
for grading, which were adopted: 


Rules for Grading. 


All lumber shall be trimmed square with fine saws on both 
ends and cut to even lengths. Rules band on 16-foot lengths. 


FIR. 


Frioortna No. 1, Epae Grain. Four or 6-inch—Shal] be 
well manufactured and vertical grain. Angle or grain shall 
not be less than 45 degrees. 

Epse Gratin Fruoortna No, 2. Four or 6-inch—Shall be 
well manufactured and edge grain, angle not less than 45 de- 
grees. Will admit of slight roughness in dressing. bright sap 
one-quarter the width on the face. One of the following is 
also permitted with one of the above two defects: Three 
close pitch seams not to exceed 2 inches in length to every 16 
feet. No knots allowed. 

Svasnu Gratin Fioortna No. 1. Four or 6-inceh—Shall be 
well manufactured, consist of all slash grain stock. bricht sap 
admissible rot to exceed 1 inch of face side. No other de- 
fects allowed. 

SiasH Gratin Frioortna No, 2. Four or 6-inch—Shall he 
well manufactured and slash grain. Bright sap admissible 
on face not to exceed one-half the width; otherwise same as 
No 2 edge grain. 

No. 8 Froortna. Four or 6-inch—All edge grain flooring 
that falls below requirements for No. 2 and all flat grain that 
falls below reauirements of No. 2 grade and otherwise comes 
within the following rule will be put in this grade: Will 
admit slight roughness in dressing: sap no defect. Inclusive 
with the above, two or three small knots not over %-inch 
diameter, six to eight small pitch pockets. any three of which 
may be open; or without the above defects. two knots 1-inch 
in d'ameter. It is generally understood that this grade will 
admit such other defects as wil) not impair its utility for 
cheap floors. Defects which can be cut ont at loss of not to 
exceed 20 percent of the board will be allowed. 

Crinixna. No. 1. Four or 6-inch—Shall be well manufac- 
tured and should be thoroughlv kiln dried. No knots allowed. 
This grain being often required for ofl finish, no sap allowed. 
Both vertical and flat grain admissible. 

Cpinina. No. 2. Four or 6-inch—Allows any two of the 
following defects: Some rourvhness in dressing: bright san 
half the width of the face; three tirht pitch seams or one 
open pitch pocket not over 4 inches long. or two small tight 
knots %-inch diameter, or one sound, smooth knot not over 
1-inch in diameter. No other defects allowed. Both vertical 
and flat grain admissible. 

Cerrina. No, 3. Four or 6-inch—Allows anv three of the 
following defects: Twenty-five percent of the face made 
rough in dressing; bright sap full width of face ; 4-Inch stock 


admits of not to exceed six tight knots %-inch diameter, or 
two knots 1-inch diameter, or three open pitch pockets not to 
exceed 4 inches in length or an equivalent number of tight 
pitch seams. Six-inch correspondingly graded, with propor- 
tionately more defects. Both vertical and slash grain ad- 
missible. 

Drop Siptne, No. 1 Crzar—Shall be well manufactured. 
Bright sap one-fourth the width of the face. We aim to put 
only flat grain into this stock. 

Drop S1ipina, No. 2 CiBar—Shall be well manufactured. 
Slight roughness in dressing admissible. Bright sap to any 
extent admissible. Will allow three small tight knots not 
more than %-inch diameter or four tight pftch pockets. 

Drop Srip1ne, No. 3 CLearn—Same as No. 2 clear, except 
will allow four or five knots not larger than i-inch in diam- 
eter, or pitch pockets equal to the above defects. Knot holes 
not admissible. Slightly loose knots not over ™% inches in 
diameter allowed in this grade. 

PaRTITION—Shall be graded same as ceiling on the face 
side, with reverse side no more than one grade lower. 

WAINSCOTING, fir or cedar. No. 1—Three to six feet, must 
be free from all defects and must be well manufactured. 
Either flat or edge grain admissible. 

WAINSCOTING, fir or cedar. No. 2—Bright sap across face 
no defect. Slight roughness in dressing admissible. With- 
out any of the above defects, two small sound knots not over 
%-inch in diameter admissible. 

CASING, BASE AND JAMBS—Shall be graded on the merits 
of the face side, same as ceiling. Short lengths should show 
no defects on face side in No. 1. 

Srerrine, No. 1 Ciear. Eight to 12-inch—Shall be well 
manufactured and vertical grain, angle of which must not 
be less than 45 degrees. No other defects allowed. 

Twelve-inch vertical grain will allow i-inch sap on the 
edge next to the riser on square edge. 

Fourteen-inch will allow very slight roughness in dressing. 
Bright sap not to exceed 1% inches on edge rext to riser. 
May have two close pitch seams. 

STEPPING, No. 2—Same as No. 1 clear, except will allow 
slight roughness in dressing and from 8 to 10 inches wide, 
- 1%inches on one face, four close pitch seams 2 inches 
ong. 

Twelve-inch will admit sap 2 inches wide, or three knots or 
pitch pockets not over 4 inches in length; also slight rough- 
ness in dressing. 

Fourteen-inch, say same as in 12-inch length. Will allow 
two more pitch pockets than 12-inch; also slight roughness 
in dressing. 

FintsH—Finish up to 8 inches should be free from all de- 
fects on one side. Ten and 12-inch should allow some defects 
equal to small knots not to exceed %-inch in diameter or two 
small tight pitch pockets, or sap not to exceed 2 inches on 
12-inch face. We aim to put flat grain only in this stock. In 
ease vertical grain is desired special contract must be made, 
which rule applies to all grades. 

FINISH, No. 2 CLEAR—-Must be well manufactured, except 
slight roughness in dressing. Two-inch bright sap on face 
side admissible. Will admit of two or three close pitch seams 
not over 2 inches in length. Twelve and 14-inch proportion- 
ately more. 

Fintsn, No. 3—Should be well manufactured and will ad- 
mit of the following defects: Slight roughness in dressing; 
bright sap 4-inch in width of face in 8 and 10-inch boards, 
and one-half the width of board 12 inches or wider. Will 
ee of four or five pitch seams not over 2% Inches in 
ength. 

Bevet Srpine, No. 1—Must be strictly clear, except occa- 
sional strip of white sap not over %-inch in width on the 
thin edge will be allowed. Grain of all grades will be as 
lumber runs. 

Revert Sipinc, No. 2—The following defects will be al- 
lowed. but only two on one piece: One and one-half inch sap 
on thick edge: slight roughness in dressing. One of the fol- 
lowing defects also permitted with one of the four above men- 
tioned: Two hard sound knots %-inch in diameter. 

BeveL Srpine, No. 3.—One knot hole allowed. 

INcn AND THICK FIntsH. No, 1, Four or 6-Inch—Must be 
strictly clear both sides. No. 1 8-inch must be clear on face 
— excepting 1-inch sap, or one small knot on the other 
side. 

No. 1 10 and 12-inch strictly clear on one side, excepting 
11-inch sap on the face side or two small knots on the other 
s'de. Fourteen to 18 inches proportionately more defects. 


An advance of $1 on the fir price list adopted January 
22 was ordered effective at once. The list, f. o. b. mill, 
is as follows: 





FIR FLOORING—D. & M. 
Weight. No.1 No.2 No.3 
in Lbs. Clear. Clear. Clear. 
2000 1x4 or 6, 12 to 16 feet, vertical] 
SU cune eed canna ane $20.00 $18.00 $16.00 
2000 1% or 6, 12 to 16 feet, slash 
EE ae ano cen eh hee .00 14.00 13.00 
2200 1%x4 or 6, 12 to 16 feet, vertical 
PO EE Oe .00 21.00 19.00 
6, 8, $2.00; 10 ft., $1.00 less 
per M 
FIR CEILING.—BEADED. 
Weight. No.1 No.2 No.3 
in Lbs. Clear. Clear. Clear 
900 %x4 or 6, 12 to 16 feet........ $14.00 $13.00 $12.00 
1000) =%x4 or 6, 12 to 16 feet........ 14.00 13.00 12.00 
1400) ="%x4 or 6, 12 to 16 feet........ 14.490 13.40 12.46 
2000 1x4 or 6, 12 to 16 feet......... 17.00 14.00 13.00 
6, 8 and 10 ft., $2.00 less per M. 
FIR PARTITION. 
Weight. No.1 No.2 No.3 
in Lbs. Clear. Clear. Clear. 
SOCe BE Gis ie becker axedenekad $18.00 $15.00 $14.00 
FIR DROP SIDING AND RUSTIC. 
Weight. No.1 No.2 No.3 
in Lbs. Clear. Clear. Clear. 
2000: 226, 13 to 10. Deb i vende c ce dudes $16.00 $13.00 $12.00 
6, 8 and 10 ft., $3.00 less per M. 
FIR STEPPING.—14%, 1% or 2 inch. 
Weight No. 1 No. 2 
in Lbs. Clear. Clear. 
2700 Dressed and nosed. 8, 10 or 12 inch, 
eS | Se rr $26.00 $23.00 
FIR FINISHING.—S 4 8 or S 2 8. 
Weight No.1 No.2 
in Lbs. Clear. Clear. 
2500 1x4 to G6 In., 2 ta 16 feet... ...cccccces $18.00 $15.00 
18 to 12 in.. 12 to 16 feet... ..ceccces 19.00 16.00 
2700 1%x6 to 12 in., 12 to 16 feet.......... 21.00 18.00 
11%4x6 to 12 in., 12 to 16 feet.......... 21.00 18.00 
2x8 to 2x12 In., 12 to 16 feet. . 21.00 1800 
2x4 to 2x6 in. .12 to 16 feet.......... 18.00 14.00 
For each inch over 12 inches, add $.50 
per M. 
3000 4x4 or 6x6 in., No. 2 and better........ 21.00 
FIR WAINSCOTING, 
Weight No.1 No.2 
in Lbs. Clear. Clear. 
1400 x4 or 6. 3 to & feet... 2... ccccccccce $13.00 $11.00 
ae ee ee Se ee 13.00 11.00 
FIR BOARDS, FENCING AND SHIPLAP. 
Com, Bds Com. 
Weight & Fence Ship- 
in Lbs. 8.18. lan. 
Bw6, 3D te DOs bss or BEE 6 Sew othe $ 8.50 $ 8.59 
os BED. SO eee rere 9 00 


S560. Sah TP Oe 36 Bets cass oc cccdvecurwes 
poag ee kG pe ey eee ; 
poay Mel Rt RO Pe er ye 10.00 
Grooved Roofing or D. & M. $2.00 per 
M. more than 818 
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FIR JOIST, SCANTLING AND TIMBER.—S. 1 8. 1 B, 





Weight. 

in Lbs 10 to 16 18 
2 7.00 7.50 
7.00 7.50 
2750 7.00 7.50 
8.00 8.50 
th i ee ee ee err eee or oo 8.00 8.50 
SELLE CO SEIS. wc ccvcvcccssesesvserve 10.00 10.00 
B0000 DaIG 10 BEING 6 viv we csccccvcsece ress 11,00 11.00 
SS ere re ce eee 9.50 9.50 

20 22 24 26 28 30 32 

7.50 8:00 8.00 
7.50 8.00 8.00 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 
7.50 8.00 8.00 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 
8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 
8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 
10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
m1 O 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 
FIR WIND MILL STOCK.—S 4 S. 
3000 4x4 and GxG-In...... ce ceceeerreecene $13.00 
DRED coi 6.50.04 s. RAS SEY DROVES ES 14.00 
FIR WAGON BOTTOMS,—D. & M 
11 feet 
85 Per set 13-16x38-In. face..........-00- $ .90 


A timber list is now being prepared by the price list 
committee. tae 
There is no change in the red cedar list, which is as 


follows: 
RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING. 


in Lbs. Clear. Clear. Clear. 
Weight. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
¥,x6 inch, 12 to 16 feet........$17.50 $16.50 $13.50 
700 44x4 inch, 12 to 16 feet........ 17.50 16.50 13.50 
8 and 10 ft., $2.00; 6 ft., $3.00 
less per M. Short No. 3, 
$3 per M. less. 
RED CEDAR CEILING.—BBADED. 
Weight. No.1 No.2 No.3 
in Lbs. Clear. Clear. Clear. 
700 %x4, 12 to 16 feet..........+- $18.50 $17.50 $14.50 
1300: 56x4, 12 to 16 feet.........06- 20.00 19.00 14.00 
1600 1x4, 12 to 16 feet............. 20.00 19.00 14.00 
6, 8 and 10 feet, $3.00 less 
per M. 
RED CEDAR FINISHING.—S 2 8. 
in Lbs. Clear. Clear. 
Weight No. 1 No. 2 
1800 1x4 to 10 inch, 12 to 16 feet.......... $33.00 $29.00 
14%4x6 to 10 inch, 12 to 16 feet........ 33.00 29.00 
1144x6 to 10 inch, 12 to 16 feet........ 83.00 29.00 
2000 2x6 to 10 inch, 12 to 16 feet.......... 33.00 29.00 
28 to O56, 13 to 16 fect... ...crcscsoces 33.00 29.00 
For 12-in. add $2.00; 14, 16, 
18-in. add $7.00; 20, 22, 24- 
in. add $12.00 M. 
RED CEDAR WAINSCOTING, 
in Lbs. Clear. Clear. 
Weight No. 1 No. 2 
1300. .% x4 or 6 in., 3 to 5 feet...........4.- $15.00 $14.00 
1600 ix4 or 6 In., 8 to & feet... ..ceecccces 15.00 14.00 


The meeting accomplished another good thing in hav- 
ing the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association members to agree on the above list. The 
members of the latter association are composed of the 
small interior mills, and their list has generally been 
lower than the Puget sound or Portland list. As the 
Portland list is even higher than the one adopted yes- 
terday it will be seen that the rail trade is at last on a 
pretty good footing. 

The commission man is allowed a commission not to 
exceed 5 percent on net sales. 

The gathering was one of the most representative ever 
gotten together on the Pacific coast, every one seemed 
fo be in earnest and the best of feeling prevailed, although 
several different interests were represemted. It is be- 
lieved that within three months the Pacific Coust Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will embrace practically all 
the leading rail and cargo mills of Washington, Oreyon 
and British Columbia, 





NOTES FROM PUGET SOUND. 


SeattTLe, Wasu., March 30.—A law has been passed 
by the legislature compelling railroad companies to 
weigh all freight cars loaded with lumber, shingles ete. 
within the limits of this state. It further provides 
that freight charges on such commodities shall be based 
on the weights determined by the weighing stations 
within the limits of the state; also that all bills of lad- 
ing of railroads operating in the state shall specify th‘s 
provision. While this law will not go into effect until 
June 14 the railroads have already taken steps and 
named the points where they will weigh lumber cars. 
The Great Northern will weigh cars at Skykomisk and 
Interbay and the Northern Pacific will take weights at 
Seattle, Tacoma and Ellensburg. 

This law was passed through the efforts of the lum- 
bermen of this state in self protection, as in the past 
they have been obliged to rely on the accuracy of the 
weights taken at Minnesota Transfer at Minneapolis, 
which weight was often considered unfair, particularly 
in winter, when the lumber and shingles would absorb 
considerable moisture in transit, making a difference 
in the weight. 

A disastrous fire broke out in the big plant of the 
Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company at McMurray, seventy 
miles north of Seaitle, this morning. The entire yard 
stock and lumber kilns were destroyed, entailing a 
loss of abovt $40,000; fully insured. The fire depart- 
ment of Snohomish, thirty miles south, was sum- 
moned, and it is believed that the main mill is saved, 
but it is not certain. The fire will interfere but little 
with the company’s business, as arrangements ‘have 
already been made with other mills to take care of 
the orders in hand. 

J. S. Bradley, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, 
Bridal Veil, Ore., and F. H. Ransome, of the Western 
Lumber Company, PortJand, are visitors in Seattle today. 
Both were in attendance at the lumber meeting in Ta- 
coma yesterday, 

Both saw and shingle mills catering to the rail trade 
are rushed with orders and the outlook never was 





brighter. Cargo mills, however, report a weakening of 


prices. 





TRADE AT TACOMA. 

Tacoma, Wasu., March 28.—A suit of importance to 
Puget sound lumbermen terminated Tuesday in the su- 
perior court of Pierce county at Tacoma. The suit was 
that of Johm W. Kleeb against the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo. The plaintiff sued the 
company to recover $480 for a carload of spruce siding 
and 3,000 shingles shipped from South Bend, Wash., to 
Troy, Mo., on August 7, 1889. According to the evidence 
the shipper received no intimation of the receipt of the 
lumber until about three months after its arrival, when 
payment was refused by the Long-Bell company, upon 
the claim that the stuff was not up to grade and the cus- 
tomer for whom it had been ordered would not take it 
for this reason. The plaintiff, in reply, asked the com- 
pany to make the best settlement it could on the basis 
of the grading done by C. H. Winkler, who represented 
the Long-Bell company. The stuff was refused at any 
price, however. 

The plaintiff contended that the lumber was of the 
quality usually manufactured in this state, while the 
Kansas City company claimed that it was roughly made 
and finished, not having been surfaced at all in some 
places. Judge Snell, in his instructions to the jury, 
pointed out that the main questions at issue were 
whether the plaintiff waived the constructive acceptance 
of the lumber by the defendant’s failure to refuse it for 
three months, and whether the lumber was of the grade 
for which it was sold. The jury was out about two 
hours and brought in a verdict for the plaintiff for the 
full amount sued for. 

A number of local lumbermer attended the hearing of 
the case. It was regarded as something of a test case 
in that the issues involved were similar to others which 
have arisen at past times, causing shippers considerable 
loss through the lumber being rejected at the other end 
of the line and compelling its sale at a sacrifice. 

The Thomas Merrill Logging & Lumber Company 
has filed articles of incorporation at Hoquiam with a 
capital stock of $200,000. The incorporators are Thomas 
Merrifl, of Saginaw, Mich.; Merrill MeMicken, of Seat- 
tle; Thomas D. Merrill, of Duluth, Minr., and R. D. Mer- 
rill, of Hoquiam, Wash. 

The Humptulips Boom & River Improvement Com- 
pany has also filed articles of incorporation at Hoquiam 
for the purpose of cleaning out and improving rivers 
and streams tributary to Grays harbor. The incorpora- 
tors are R. F. Lytle, O. P. Burrows, George L. Davis, 
F. F. Williams and J. D. Sparling, of Hoquiam. The 
capital stock is $5,000. 

R. W. Edgemont, of Spokane, who was in the city dur- 
ing the week, states that eastern Washingtor lumber- 
men will petition the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cifie railways for a reduction in rates to eastern points. 

The Far West Lumber Company is putting up its sec- 
ond dry kiln, to have a capacity of 150,000 feet, twice 
the capacity of the old kiln. 





LUMBER FOR NAVAL TESTS. 

Seatrie, Wasn., March 29.—Naval Constructor Frank 
W. Hibbs, stationed at Bremerton, will shortly make 
tests of the Douglas fir and yellow pine, with a view 
of accurately determining their fitness for use in naval 
construction work. A large Rieple testing machine is 
being prepared for the purpose, and other specially de- 
signed machines are being constructed. 

Six tests will be made: bending or transverse, ¢om- 
pressive, torsional, tensile, column bending and a shear- 
ing test. Manufacturers are invited to send a bundle of 
samples, 4x4 inches, 36 inches in the rough, of different 
dried woods of coarse and fine grained textures, also 
green woods. 





BIG REDWOOD DEAL. 

San Francisco, Cau., April 2.—One of the largest 
redwood deals ever transacted in this state has been made 
by Isaae Minor, secretary of Humboldt county, in the 
purchase of about 20,000 acres of virgin redwoods of the 
best quality. The purchase also includes one of the finest 
landings on the north Pacific coast, which is situated 
at the mouth of Chetco creek in extreme southwestern 
Oregon. Mr. Minor, who is the owner of several seacoast 
vessels, will run a direct line to the Hawaiian islands. 
The deal involves about $1,000,000. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 

Salling, Hanson & Co., of Grayling and other points 
in northern Michigan, who ten years ago bought large 
tracts of fir timber land in Pierce, Lewis and Whatcom 
counties, Washington, now find that the timber is worth 
several times the price paid for it. Their total holdings 
comprise about 400,000,000 feet, one-fourth of which is 
fir and cedar. It is reported that they intend to estab- 
lish mills in the near future. 

. ~p 

The Babcock Lumber Company, of Ashtola, Pa., last 
week sold one of the biggest bills of lumber, shingles 
and lath that was ever disposed of in those parts. The 
bill was composed of 1,475,000 feet of rough hemlock 
lumber, 726,000 of dressed hemlock, 362,000 feet of 
hardwood flooring and ceiling, 40,000 feet of yellow 
pine wainscoting, 1,370,000 No. 1 hemlock lath and 
1,120,000 No. 1 18-inch hemlock shingles. The lumber 
is to be used in the construction of new houses to be 
erected by the Berwind-White Coal Company on Shade 
Creek, in Somerset county, Pa., and the purchaser was 
the W. T. Geddes Lumber Company, of Windber, Pa. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


One of the most important meetings that the sash and 
door fraternity has had in years was that held in this 
city this week. The attendance was large, betokening 
an abiding interest in the subject under discussion, 
which was the adoption of a new Universal price list on 
the part of the manufacturers and the application of 
suitable discounts to the new list by a joint meeting of 
manufacturers and jobbers, a summary of the proceed- 
ings being found elsewhere in this department. So 
effectively has the work progressed that the new list 
will be in the hands of the wholesale and retail trade 
almost coincident with the appearance of this issue, 
The list is prepared in accordance with te changed 
conditions that have arisen in the sash, door and mill 
work industry in the past two years, prices of lumber, as 
well as of glass, having advanced to such an extent as to 
render a rearrangement of list prices imperative. 

* * * 





The new Universal list, it may be said, does not involve 
any great amount of change in the cost of doors and 
mill work to the consumer, but renders the transaction 
of business on the part of manufacturers and jobbers 
more convenient in many ways. Relatively speaking, 
prices were changed very little, and those only on sash, 
doors and blinds, the molding list being left untouched 
and the cost of the other items to the trade being prac- 
tically the same. 

* * * 

It was only about two weeks ago—in fact on March 
25—that a new discount card on small lots was adopted 
by the jobbing fraternity. This was based on the old 
list, of course, and the adoption of the new list this 
week necessitated a new discount card. Many whole- 
salers, however, did not send out the discounts, be- 
lieving that the proposed new Universal list would be 
completed at so early a date as to render that discount 
card needless. Those who did not send out the old 
discounts are therefore congratulating themselves, not 
only on the saving of the expense involved, but of the 
time and labor required to distribute them. White it is 
quite an expense to those who had already sent out 
discounts on the March 25 basis, they do not all begrudge 
the extra time and expense that are involved in sending 
out the card that will go into effect April 9. 


General Activity is still the officer in command of the 
door and mill work industry. Local jobbers are overrun 
with orders and their estimating departments are 
jammed up full of inquiries. Many of them are not 
anxious to increase their present volume of business, 
as they have practically all they can do to take care of 
the quantity already in hand. Some of the jobbers 


say that they will not have to go out to look for orders - 


until after May 1, having all the work ahead of them 
that they can get out in the interval. One or two local 
firms have gone so far as to withdraw their traveling 
salesmen from the road this week, not only on account 
of the enormous business that they already have, but 
also to some extent because of the uncertainty that they 
thought might follow the inauguration of the new dis- 
count card and the generally upward tendency of all 
values. 
* * * 

Naturally under the circumstances, with all the busi- 
ness that they can care for or get out satisfactorily to 
their customers for several weeks ahead, many jobbers 
would not care to invite further trouble by keeping 
their salesmen on the road, but to withdraw them does 
not thus far appear to alleviate matters wholly, as orders 
and inquiries continue to come in by mail at all the job- 
bing houses without solicitation. This, however, was 
not so pronounced a feature after the discounts went 
into effect, March 25 as it had been prior to that time. 
Still there is a great deal of business offered on the 
present discounts and this doubtless has been stimulated 
in some degree by the expectation of other price changes. 

* * ” 


At the present time there is only a fair demand for 
stock goods, the bulk of the inquiries and orders being 
for special work in small lots. This is characteristic of 
the country trade this season of the year, but the wonder 
of it all is that there should be so much of this, considering 
the almost impassable condition of the rural roads all 
through the north and the unlikelihood that a large 
amount of retail business can be transacted under such 
discouraging conditions as exist. That there is a great 
deal of retail business being done, however, is apparent. 
Reports from everywhere are highly encouraging for 4 
big local trade in both town and country, but just now 
spring work is beginning on the farms and it is not 
probable that the consumption of lumber among the 
farmers will be materially increased for the present, 
the bulk of the trade being in the towns and cities. 

* * * 

A leading topic of discussion in the trade this week 
has been the third advance in glass, which went into 
effect on Monday, April 1, This advance, which was made 
by the jobbers, is equivalent to about 10 percent net, 
making a total advance of not far from 75 percent thus 
far this year. The two big window glass combinations are 
using their power in a most despotic way, as may ! 
seen by the intimation that a still further advance will 
be made shortly and by the semi-official announcement 
that all of the window glass factories are to close down 
May 11. This latter piece of news illustrates conclu- 
sively the strength of the two combines, as ordinarily the 
factories do not close down until the middle or last 0 
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June. By closing down May 11 the combines hope to 
create a practical famine in glass along late in the 
summer, which will be accomplished providing the Bel- 
gian factories do not get to work in the interval. As an 
vtiset to their early closing, however, they contemplate 
an earlier starting up of the factories in the fall, which 
will of course be almost a necessary thing to do, From 
ail indications window glass will be one of the scarcest 
things in the market during the next six months and 
prices are certain to be maintained if not advanced dur- 
ing the balance of this year. 
* * * 

Fortunately the jobbers in sash and doors have pro- 
vided themselves i1verally with window glass, most of 
them having loaded up as if for a long siege 
and their warehouses are in many instances packed with 
stock. At the same time some or them are using it up at 
the rate of two carloads a week or more, so that though 
they may seem weil supplied, they are not so in fact, 
taking the big volume ot orders into consideration, and 
will need additional supplies from time to time to fill 
out their assortments. A great many of the sizes are 
short even in the hands of the jobber=, but these irregu- 
laritics, it is expected, will be evened up before the close 
of the present fire. 

* * 

The sash and door trade has not been as active in the 
Kansas City territory as that for lumber, but an im- 
provement was noted early in March, and the inquiry 
and demand have been growing rapidly for the past two 
or three weeks. Orders for regular stock goods are 
now coming in from all parts of the territory and the 
jobbers are busy. ‘The demand for odd work has been 
increasing by jumps of late and the mills are booking 
nice contracts which will keep them going for months 
to come. ‘The prospects are more than  encourag- 
ing and the Kansas City sash and door men are well 
pleased with their outlook. They do not like the way 
glass is jumping up, and they cannot keep pace with the 
advances. On March 27 doors and glazed sash were 
advanced about 10 percent, but this hardly covers the 
advances in glass already made, and another raise on 
glazed stuff may be forthcoming before long, unless 
glass stops its skyward career, 

* * * 

A very fair amount of business in the door and sash 
line is being done in the vicinity of New York city, 
especially in orders from country dealers, who keep a 
big supply on hand in connection with their lumber 
stocks, So far as can be ascertained, all dealers and 
manufacturers in the metropolitan district are living up 
to prices. Building has just started up on Long Island 
and on the New Jersey coast, where at the various sum- 
mer resorts the hurry is to get houses presentable so 
that they can be leased from May 1. Elsewhere build- 
ing in that territory has not yet started up. 

* * * 

“We are very busy and prices are better,” is the cheer- 
ing report from most of the wood working factories at 
Bulfalo, N. Y., reduced co its lowest terms. When it 
is stated that there are over twenty mills idle in Buf- 
falo, counting those that shut down some time ago and 
the firms dropped out, perhaps for some one else to 
make a trial of the situation, it will be seen that the 
condition of this branch of the business has been bad 
for a long time. A few have survived and are going on 
with renewed hope. These are watching the trade very 
narrowly and they appear to see, in the promise of 
more business and a trifle better pay, supplemented by 
the giving up of such branches of the business as the 
western mills seem willing to carry on for nothing, 
profit enough to keep them going right along and a 
promise of something better still in good time. 

* * * 

The sash and door market at Minneapolis is reported 
to be in a most satisfactory condition this week. Interest 
on the part of the wholesalers centers in the conference 
of the members of the Western Sash & Door Association 
held in Chicago on Wednesday and it is the general 
impression that values on sash and doors requiring glaz- 
ing should be advanced in proportion to the increased 
cost of window glass. Demand for stock goods is heavy 
and estimators are still busy with special work. Move- 
ment is large for the season ‘of the year. 

* * * 


The planing mills and sash factories at Baltimore, Md., 
are not particularly active at this season. They can fill 
all orders without being pushed, inasmuch as the trade 
18 In an expectant state and maintains a waiting atti- 
tude. Prices there are only moderate and offer no special 
encouragement to productiveness, but the indications are 
rather promising. 





A New Universal Price List. 

_ For several weeks past a committee of the Wholesale 
Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Association of the 
Northwest has been engaged upon a revision of the 
Universal price list which has been in vogue during the 
past six years, the former list having been adopted 
Jamuary 10, 1895. The work on the new list has been 
pushed rapidly, but satisfactorily, the members of the 
‘ommittee having the matter in charge having devoted 
their time unselfishly to the work. The report was fin- 
ished practically last week and was presented to the meet- 
ing of manufacturers called for the purpose of consid- 
ave it at the Auditorium hotel in this city on Wednes- 
the? April 3. The work of the committee was gone over 
of thogtly in the meeting and it was adopted at noon 
tim » Tg 4 and was made effective at once. By the 
sd om assue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reaches 
‘ waders, thousands of sheets upon which are printed 

€ items of stock goods upon which changes were made 


will be in the hands of the wholesale and retail trade 
of the country. 

The authors of the new list are confident that it will 
thoroughly fulfill the object sought to be attained, which 
was to piace the prices of sash, doors and blinds more 
in consonance with the market values of the raw mate- 
rials out of which they are manufactured. Glass has 
advanced enormously and there has also been a heavy 
advance in the cost of shop lumber and as both of these 
staples are believed to have reached a plane where 
values will remain in all probability firm, it was the 
general opinion that a list of prices that would be nearer 
the present cost value than was the old list would be 
received with favor. 

At the afternoon session of the manufacturers and 
jobbers a new discount card was prepared to apply to 
the new price list. The following are the discounts 
adopted, effective April 9, on less than carload lots, f. 
o. b., Chicago: 


Percent. 
SO NO BD Gi Bick viiusscadeckvewese 30 
Ci Mn cevennvnke clbedewetbikkens 30 and 5 
IE EE cd usadeekaeukeens oudeecerateean 35 
CORRE CE -cetaccncddevesadeacedecceias 30 
2 reer err rt 30 
White pine and yellow pine blocks........... 64 
WOmsee (ee QUOMIE’ cc cescscccctdcccaasaces 52 
Yellow pine moldings .......ccecccees 65 and 5 
Basswood molding® ..-ccecesccccsece 65 and 10 


These discounts being adopted and no further busi- 
ness appearing the joint meeting adjourned. 

There were present at the two sessions the follow- 
ing gentlemen: 


Those Present, 


Nathan Paine, Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

W. N. Hallam, Carr & Adams Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

Warren Schrock, Van Cleve Glass Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘ nig Pearson, Commercial Sash & Door Company, Pitts- 
urg, Pa. 

Charles I, Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, lowa. 

A. L, Annes, Curtis & Yale Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. J, Stevenson, Williamson & Libbey Lumber Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

W. G. Frye, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

George H. Kelly, Adams & Kelly Co., Omaha, Neb. 

A. H. Stange, A. H. Stange Co., Merrill, Wis. 

George M. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

Il’. W. Rockwell, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock 


hk. C. Imse, 
Island, III. 
Cc. W. Radford, Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
A. R. Teachout, A. Teachout Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. R. Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
‘ L. J. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
A. B. Ideson, Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Lk. L. Hughes, EK. L. Hughes Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Warren Palmer, Cleveland Window Glass Co., 
land, Ohio. 
J. R. Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 
John A, Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 
John C. Ahrens, True & True Co., Chicago. 
lil. B. Munger, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 
W. A. Radford, Radford Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 
Kk. L. Roberts, BE. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 
M. B. Copeland, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Omaha, Neb. 
William Huttig, sr., Huttig Bros. Manufacturing 
Muscatine, lowa. 
I. Siegel, Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. T. Carr, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Lowa. 
c. 8. Curtis, Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis. 
J. P. Gould, Gould Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
G. IF. Wright, Gould Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Philibert & Johanning Manufacturing Co., 


Cleve- 


Co., 





THE MAN WHO ACCOMPLISHES. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


forms of steam engine, with economy of steam, in fac- 
tories and power houses which hitherto had employed 
more primitive and initially less expemsive types, is 
merely one of the developments with which Mr. Reynolds 
has probably had more to do than any other man in the 
entire history of the steam engine. 

To the lumber world the Edward P. Allis Company is 
known as a manufacturer of saw mill machinery of high 
class and as the originator of some valuable amd perhaps 
revolutionary improvements. This work has been in 
charge of specialists, notably George M. Hinkley, head 
of the saw mill department, but it should not be assumed 
that Mr. Reynolds has had no share in the eminent suc- 
cess which this department has secured. As general 
superintemdent of the great shops of the Allis company, 
Mr. Reynolds has oversight of the saw mill as well as of 
the other departments of the business, and his experi- 
ence, skill and sound mechanical sense have been of great 
value in perfecting machinery for the production of lum- 
ber and oftentimes in suggestimg in proposed machines 
modifications which tend to strength, simplicity and 
effectiveness. 

It may be that this hasty and incomplete survey of Mr. 
Reynolds’ achievements may prove an incentive to some 
young readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a direc- 
tion which they might otherwise be inclined to neglect. 
Aspiring to bé the author of some brilliant invention, 
they would find that not one invention in 10,000 is prac- 
tically successful, and that new fields for inventive talent 
are scarce. But in the development and application of 
the mechanical resources of the present day we have 
only just begun to cover the field. The systemization 
and organization of the knowledge which the world 
already possesses along many lines, the practical utiliza- 
tion of principles already well established and the most 
skillful, economical and efficient use of the wonderful 
wealth of material which the invertors of the past have 
laid at the feet of the present—these are the real oppor- 
tunities for the young man of today of the mechanical 
turn of mind. They are opportunities which may be 


found in every shop and in every saw mill. The age of 
inventions has been a brilliant one, but their practical 
and widest applicatiom is a work for the men of today 
and the future. 








CANE AND 


LE SUNAS 


J. C. Edmunds, chief inspector of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was in Chicago on Wednes- 
day. 




















Charles P. Thompson has succeeded J. R. Newport as 
Chicago district inspector of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. Mr. Thompson’s headquarters are 
in this city. 

C. M. McCoy, of Minneapolis, handler of west coast 
products, was in Chicago last week on business. He 
said that trade was good with him, particularly in rail- 
road material. 

William Dixon, manager of the Beaumont Lumber 
Company’s Chicago oflice, in the Old Colony building, left 
last week for a two weeks’ visit to the headquarters of 
his concern at Beaumont, !'exas. 

Edmund F. Dodge, of P. G. Dodge & Co., hardwoods, of 
Twenty-second and Lumber streets, this city, has been on 
a southern trip the past two weeks, sizing up the ‘hard- 
wood market in Kentucky and ‘Tennessee. 

The George E. Wood Lumber Company, 1300 Old Col- 
ony building, this city, will remove about April 15 to 
a handsome suite of offices at rooms 1214 and 1216 
Merchants Loan & Trust building, 135 Adams street. 

A. J. Schultz, of the wholesale firm of Schultz Bros., 
1550 Old Colony building, this city, is putting in a 
few days’ hard work down in the Kgyptian district of 
Illinois, where his firm is getting out some extensive 
tie and timber contracts. 

Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, this city, who underwent an operation at one 
of the city hospitals a short time since, is reported to be 
steadily improving and may be expected to be able to be 
at his office within a week or so. 

Samuel Franklin, of this city, one of the leading mold- 
ing manufacturers of the country, intends taking a 
European trip this summer and will leave on the steamer 
Deutschland from New York, April 15, and will be 
absent on the continent about two months. 

KE. N. Salling, of Salling, Hanson & Co., Grayling, 
Michigan, had an unfortunate experience during a 
recent visit to this city. While on a cable car he was 
“relieved” of his watch, chain and Masonic charm, 
valued at $300, which have not as yet been recovered. 

Our Memphis correspondent in his last week’s letter 
advised that Fred Zupke was about to enter into business 
relations with Kuropean lumbermen. In a letter to this 
office Mr. Zupke states that he will have charge of the 
foreign department of E. E. Taenzer & Co., of Memphis. 

M. M. Wall, inspector general of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, spent Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of this week in Chicago looking after association 
matters, installing a new inspector and making arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting of the association May 21. 

K. C. Dennett, northern representative of the Missouri 
Lumber & Mining Company, of Grandin, Mo., with head- 
quarters at 812 Marquette building, this city, has been 
absent on the road for a week or so, visiting chiefly 
points in the northern half of Illinois and along the 
river. 

W. M. Gunton, president of the Gunton Lumber Com- 
pany, yellow pine manufacturers and wholesalers, Great 
Northern building, this city, was a member of the Mar¢h 
grand jury of Cook county, and did his share in con- 
tributing to the creditable work of that body. The jury 
was discharged on Saturday last. 

Wallace Heineman, representative in this territory of 
the George E. Foster Lumber Company, hardwood maau- 
facturer and wholesaler of Merrill, Wis., who makes 
his headquarters at the Auditorium hotel in this city, 
left for his home in Merrill on Wednesday last, intend- 
ing to visit his parents over Easter. 

Joseph L. Strong, bookkeeper for the George E. Wood 
Lumber Company, this city, is wearing a broader smile 
than ever these days and is likewise setting up cigars 
and such like to his intimate friends, the occasion 
thereof being the advent into his household last week 
of a daughter of the regulation weight. 

M. F. Rittenhouse, president of the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Company, Thirty-fifth street and Centre avenue, 
this city, started on Wednesday last for an eastern trip. 
Mr. Rittenhouse will meet a party of friends at Buffalo 
and they will proceed to Washington and other eastern 
points, intending to be absent about two weeks. 

Lars Bergstrom, a young Swedish engineer, recently 
spent several days in Menominee, Mich., inspecting the 
saw mills in the interests of a Swedish corporation. 
Mr. Bergstrom is in this country studying lumber man- 
ufacture in the interests of his company, which expects 
to build a mill in Sweden and will purchase machinery 
of the E. P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, 

At a recent meeting of the Jenson Lumber Company, 
of Salling, Mich., the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: L. Jenson, president; Herman Lun- 
din, vice president; E. N. Salling, secretary and treas- 
urer. The directors include the officers and R. Hanson, 
N. Michelson and George Alexander, of Grayling, Mich. 

William H. White, of W. H. White & Co., Boyne 
City, Mich., was in Chicago this week, among other 
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things looking after the purchase of the steamer John 
Spry from the John Spry Lumber Company. This boat 
is to take the place of the Neff, formerly owned by 
the White institution, but which was too small for the 
long distance shipments now being made by it and was 
sold to a Milwaukee lumber concern, 

Mark 8. McCullam, who is well and favorably known 
as a yellow pine representative in this territory, is now 
traveling on the road for the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and is handling both yellow 
pine tor the main house in St. Louis and white pine and 
hemlock for the northern agency of the concern as rep- 
resented by Smalley & Krueger, of this city. 

J. P, Gould, president of the Gould Manufacturing 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., was in town in attendance 
upomw the sash and door meeting held on Wednesday. 
Mr. Gould has just returned from a two weeks’ vasit 
to Wichita, Kansas, where he has some extensive branch 
interests. He says that prospects for trade in the Sun- 
tlower state this year were never better than at present. 

M. A. Disbrow, the veteran sash and door manufac- 
turer of Lyons, lowa, was one of the interested attend- 
ants at the recent meeting of door manufacturers and 
jobbers held in this city on Wednesday last. Mr, Dis- 
brow has just returned from a six weeks’ trip to Cali- 
fornia and judging from his appearance as well as from 
his own statement he was greatly invigorated by the 
tour. 

Three members of the traveling force of the ‘True & 
‘True Company, the well known sash and door house of 
this city, were in town during the week visiting at head- 
quarters and getting pointers for the spring trade. ‘hey 
are A. KE. Ahrens, who travels in southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, A. B. Simonson, representing the con- 
cern in central illinois and L. H. Dodd, who covers ter- 
ritory in Illinois and Indiana, 

J. D. Lacey, of J. D, Lacey & Co., of New Orleans and 
Chicago, was in this city a few days ago in conference 
with Wood Beal, one of the partners in this firm, 
prior to the latter’s pilgrimage to the Pacific coast, 
where the firm has considerable business as well as in 
the old white pine districts and the cypress and yellow 
pine districts in the south. We understand that Mr. 
eal has some important commissions in the west and 
will remain there a considerable length of time. 

N. W. Hamilton, in connection with Robert Stuart, of 
the American Cereal Company, Chicago, has bought an 
important interest in the Seattle Lumber Company, lum- 
ber manufacturer, of Seattle, Wash., and will take 
charge of the offices and finances of the company shortly. 
Mr. Hamilton is a son of 1. K. Hamilton, ot Chicago, 
president of the Hamilton & Merryman Company, of 
Marinette, Wis. N. W. Hamilton was formerly with the 
Gilkey & Anson Company, of Merrill, Wis., and later 
with the American Cereal Company. 

N. I. Hand, formerly of Lincoln, Ill., has bought an 
interest with Archibald J. Stinson, retail lumber dealer 
at Summerdale, Ll., a northern suburb of this city, and 
the firm name is now Stinson & Hand, insiead of Stin- 
son & Jones, W. W. Jones retiring. Mr, Hand states 
that the new firm will lay in a good assortment of lum- 
ber and being well situated from a’ financial standpoint 
will be in shape to do a first rate business, as he says 
there is lots ot building going on in the northern part of 
town and Stinson & Hand intend to get their share. 

Manager Henry A. Sellen, of the Morgan Company’s 
Chicago branch, has recently got out a “blue book” 
embeiuished with many handsome designs of doors manu- 
factured by his company, together with other novelties 
in the way of ornament and usefulness in the building 
material line. As a seasonable addition to the “blue 
book” he also issues a green book, containing illustra- 
tions of lawn furniture and other paraphernalia incident 
to the heated term. Mr. Sellen reports a first class busi- 
ness for his house, stating that it is nearly double what 
it was for the corresponding period of last year and 
showing a general prosperity in the industry. 

Eugene 8. Shepard, of Rhinelander, Wis., of “Hodag” 
fame, has sold his summer resort property on Ballard 
lake, in Vilas county, Wisconsin, which his admirers 
designated the “House of the Good Shepard,” to H. L. 
Atkins, of Pewaukee, Wis., who will conduct the resort 
this summer. It is expected that the hotel will be ready 
to accommodate fishing and hunting parties by May 1, 
which is a good season for muscallonge in that section. 
Mr, Shepard’s timberland interests have become so exten- 
sive. that he concluded he would not have time to look 
after the property himself this season, but will still 
maintain a cottage there and will probably make his 
headquarters there during the summer. 


W. A. Radford, of the Radford Sash & Door Com- 
pany, this city, has received the unanimous nomina- 
tion of the citizens of Riverside, Chicago’s most beauti- 
ful suburb, for president of that village. Mr. Radford 
served for one year as a member of the village board 
of trustees and his work proved so acceptable that his 
neighbors insisted on his taking the higher office. The 
electior is still ten days distant, and as there can now 
be no opponent Mr. Radford has a cinch. The good 
people of Riverside may well be congratulated on secur- 
ing so clear-headed and active a business man to look 
after their municipal affairs, which can be assumed 
only at considerable personal sacrifice on his part. 


One of the most artistic booklets issued by the sash 
and door fraternity of this market in recent years is that 
just sent out by the True & True Company, of this city. 
Lhe pamphlet is printed on the finest of book paper with 
handsome colored covers and contains a list of the com- 
pany’s new line of fancy doors which are reproduced in 
exquisite half tones. These doors are named after mon- 


archs and other celebrities and surmounting each design 
is a picture of the one after which the door is named. 
For instance, the “Kmperor” door is surmounted by a 
handsome likeness of Kmperor William II, of Germany, 
the “Queen” door with a picture of Queen Wilhelmina, 
of Hotland, the ‘President’ door by a portrait of Presi- 
dent McKinley, and so on. ‘Lhe pamphlet cannot be 
otherwise than popular in the retail trade. 


Smalley & Krueger, of 310 Chamber of Commerce 
building, this city, who are sales agents for the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Company, a prominent yellow pine 
lumber manufacturing and wholesaling concern of St. 
Louis, Mo., have also been appointed sales agents in 
this territory for the entire cut of the Wisconsin Tim- 
ber & Land Company, of Mattoon, Wis., comprising 
cedar shingles and hemlock. Smalley & Krueger, as 
representatives of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, are doing quite an extensive white pine and hem- 
lock business. ‘Lhey have 9,000,000 feet of dry white 
pine and hemlock in pile at Bibon, Wis., 2,000,000 feet 
ot No. 2 and No. 8 boards at Duluth, Minn., and 
5,000,000 feet of hemlock at Mattoon, Wis. ‘They report 
an active trade in northern timber and lumber, but 
say that southern stock has not moved as well in this 
market thus far this season as it did a year ago, 


S. W. Wyatt, who recently started a new retail lumber 
yard in this city at the ‘l'wenty-second street bridge, on 
the dock formerly occupied by Louis Hutt, is already 
making a nice showing in the way of business. Mr. 
Wyatt started his yard in February, but already has it 
filied with an excellent assortment of rough and dressed 
lumber and is constantly receiving new consignments. 
Mr. Wyatt was for many years the Chicago manager of 
the extensive business of the 1. Stephenson Company and 
has many warm friends in the trade who will wish for 
him a deserved success. He has associated with him 
Nelson J. Ludington, also formerly with the I. Stephen- 
son Company and more recently with the George Green 
Lumber Company, who is an expert salesman in the city 
trade and has a wide acquaintance. 


Hon. J. A. 'T. Hull, representing the Des Moines, Ia., 
district, in congress, John Gibson, of Creston, la., and 
G. A. Vawter, of Cambridge, IIl., respectively president, 
treasurer and director in the Philippine Lumber & De- 
velopment Company of 812 Merchants Loan & ‘Trust 
building, this city, departed on Monday evening last for 
San Francisco, whence they will go to Manila, Phil- 
ippine islands, to look over their extensive timber inter- 
ests in that country. Secretary Stewart Spalding, of this 
company, says that the recent legislation by congress re- 
stricting the cutting of timber on government lands in 
the Philippines will be of material advantage to his con- 
cern, as all of its timber lands are purchased from pri- 
vate parties, the ownership of which lands in some in- 
stances have been in their families for two or three hun- 
dred years. ‘lhe gentlemen above named are intending 
to look over the situation in the Philippines for the bene- 
fit of the stockholders of the company and will be absent 
several months, 


A recent visitor in Chicago was George E. Scott, pres- 
ident of the A. M. Stevens Lumber Company, of Dyers- 
burg, ‘Tenn. ‘lhe company is this year getting out some 
as fine west Tennessee poplar as ever went through a 
mill, but the amount is comparatively small, and Mr. 
Scott said that it is almost impossible to secure poplar 
timber of good quality in that section, which was once 
the leading producer. At Dyersburg the company has a 
saw mill, planing mill, woodworking plant and yard, but 
what is known as the “big mill,” or the Obion plant, is 
located on the Obion river at Bandmill, Tenn., fourteen 
miles from Dyersburg, with which it is connected by a 
railroad. This is a circular band mill with 60,000 a day 
capacity. It is situated in a tract of 20,000 acres of very 
fine hardwood timber consisting of oak, cottonwood, gum, 
sycamore, elm, maple and cypress in order named. ‘Lhere 
is also a considerable amount of fine hickory, which, 
however, is being saved as the supply of a special wagon 
stock plant which will be erected. 


E, E. Naugle, president of the E. E. Naugle Tie Com- 
pany, 901 Merchants Loan & Trust Company building, 
this city, states that the demand for railroad ties is ex- 
ceptionally good this season and he anticipates a fine 
trade throughout the year in not only ties, but in tele- 
graph and telephone poles and cedar posts. Mr. Naugle 
has had an experience of seventeen years in this line of 
business and is fortunate in having associated with him 
in his new enterprise such men as Gilbert B, Shaw, vice 
president of the American Trust & Savings bank, and 
John J. P. Odell, formerly president of the Union 
National bank and financier of wide repute. It is the 
intention of the new company to do a rather extensive 
business, as may be inferred from the fact that its cap- 
ital stock has been fixed at $150,000, all of which is 
paid in. 


_ Ferdinand Durselen, of Antwerp, Holland, son of Hub. 
Durselen, the well-known lumberman of that city, who 
has been in the United States for the past four months 
visiting the mills of the South Atlantic and gulf coast 
and some of the imterior markets throughout the win- 
ter, was in Chicago the past week on his way to Canada 
and the east, and paid the LUMBERMAN a call. He has 
been making a careful study of the lumber conditions 
on this side of the water and has made some purchases 
of lumber and established some relationships leading 
toward perpetuating a larger business in American 
woods thar his senior has conducted in recent years. 
Mr. Durselen, who has for the past year been asso- 
ciated with his father, is an apt pupil, and is wisely 
studying the business in all its ramifications. He will 
sail for home in about ten days. 


Out of the Wholesale Yard Trade. 


Last Monday witnessed the formal transfer of the 
wholesale pine yard at Blue Island avenue and Wood 
street, and the remaining stock of lumber trom Perley 
Lowe & Co, to the Arthur Gourley Company, the former 
fim removing to its downtown ollice, 1015 Monadnock 
building, anu the latter transferring its headquarters 
from ‘Lwenty-second and I isk streets to the Wood street 
yard, in this removal, Perley Lowe disappears as an 
active factor trom the Chicago wholesale yard trade, in 
which he has been engaged as employee and proprietor 
for nearly thirty-five years. Only a tew of his contem- 
poraries of a quarter of a century ago are now alive and 
the number ot those who are now engaged in the yard 
business is fewer still. He passed successfully through 
business panics in which many of his competitors were 
swamped and now, in the very prime of ite, although 
still tne owner of numerous lumver interests of import- 
ance, he intends to reap a merited reward in the enjoy- 
ment of the competence which he has acquired and spend 
his days free from annoying business details, while still 
maintaining a general supervision over his affairs. At 
present Mr. Lowe is enjoying himself on his ranch near 
shoenix, Ariz., whence he will probably return next 
month. 

in referring above to the removal of Perley Lowe 
& Co., of this city, to their downtown oflice in the 
Monadnock building, it should not be understood that 
this weil known concern is to give up the shipment of 
lumber in carload lots, On the contrary, vuhe firm 
intends to do a large shipping trade in mixed carloads 
under the management of William ‘lempleton, — the 
junior member of the firm. 





Reaching Out to the South. 


The trend of the events in the lumber world as re- 
cently developed is continually being shown in the 
investment ot northern capital in southern timber lands 
and manufacturing properties. ‘The iatest instance of 
this is afforded by the recent purchase by the Kittenhouse 
& Kmbree Company, of this city, of a iarge interest in 
the yellow pine plant for nearly two years past operated 
by Crandail & Leavitt, at Warren, Ark, Negoulations 
have been in progress for some time and the deal was 
finally closed early in March, but for private reasons 
the details have not been given to the public until 
now. 

In 1899 Crandall & Leavitt built a circular saw mill 
at Warren with a capacity of 60,000 feet in ten hours. 
It has a finely equipped pianing mill attached that was 
erected last year and is well supplied with timber in 
the adjacegt forests. The Arkansas Lumber Company, 
which was incorporated to succeed the above firm last 
week, has a capital stock of $100,000 and its oflicers are 
as follows: President, M. I. Rittenhouse; vice presi- 
dent, J. W. Embree; secretary, J. G. Leavitt; treasurer, 
H. B. Leavitt. 
charge of the Leavitt brothers, who have had to do with 
its management ever since the plant was built. 

In embarking upon this new enterprise, the Ritten- 
house & Kmbree Company will make no change in the 
general conduct of its business. It is still manufac- 
turing large quantities of white pine lumber on Lake 
Superior, now having 20,000,000 feet of logs to be con- 
verted into lumber at the Thompson Lumber Company’s 
mill at Washburn the coming summer, much of which 
will be brought by water to its yard in this city. 

The company’s purchase of hardwood lands, which 
was mentioned in these columns two weeks ago, when in 
connection with Hon. F. W. Upham, of this city, it 
bought 28,000 acres of hardwood timber land in Polk 
county, Wisconsin, and incorporated the Wisconsin Oak 
Lumber Company, still further adds to the variety and 
scope of its resources and will also be separate from its 
Chicago business. This latter company already has sev- 
eral million feet of hardwood logs that are ready to be 
cut at its new mill now nearly completed. It is also 
building thirty miles of railroad penetrating the center 
of the big tract. 

These newly acquired interests serve to illustrate 
the phenomenal growth of one of the old established 
white pine firms in this city, which a few years ago 
cuaiaed its business altogether to local distribution, Its 
hardwood flooring is of the highest standard of manu- 
facture and is known throughout the country. It does 
a large city trade in pine lumber through some of the 
best building contracting firms in the city. With raml- 
fications extending north and south into hardwoods, 
yellow pine and white pine, it is fairly entitled to 4 
place in the front rank among the big lumber concerns 
of the country. ’ 





The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company’s Lumber 
Resources. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., has recently been appointed the general sales agent 
of the Camp & Hinton Company, of Lumberton, Miss, 
and will this year handle the entire cut of that excel- 
lent plant. The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company may 
be pardoned for feeling considerable pride in securing 
this cut, as for several years previously it operated under 
a contract of this character with the Camp & Hinton 
Company, an arrangement that proved so satisfactory as 
to result in its renewal this season. The reputation of 
the Camp & Hinton product is well establislied and the 
very fact that it is to be obtained only through the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Company will add considerable to 
the prestige of the latter concern, which, however, has 
already attained a high place in the lumber world. It 18, 
nevertheless, a recognition of the St. Louis concern 8 abil- 
ity to handle such an extensive contract. ‘iaken in con 
nection with the securing of the output of the J. J. New: 


The operation of the mills will remain in ~ 
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man Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., which was 
etiected recently by the same concern, 1t gives a great 
advantage in the filling of orders promptly. 

Lumberton, where the Camp & Hinton piant is located, 
js thirty miles from Hattiesburg and is situated on both 
the Queen & Crescent and Guilt & Ship Island railroads. 
By means of the latter line shipments can be made by 
way of the Louisville & Nashvitie and illinois Central 
systems. ‘the addition of these two stocks to its already 
jmmense resources gives the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company a supply of at least 250,000,000 feet of yellow 

ine tumber this year, the Camp & Hinton plant supply- 
ing 3,000,000 feet monthly of that amount, 

the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company is ably repre- 
sented in this market and contiguous territory by the 
tum of Smalley & Krueger, who are its local sales agents, 
with ollices at $L0 Chamber of Commerce building. 





Change in a Leading Hardwood Firm. 

Crandall & Leavitt, who during the past seven years 
have operated a wholesale and retail hardwood yard 
at Tmrty-third street and Center avenue, this city, 
have been succeeded by Crandall & Richardson, H. 4. 
Leavitt retiring in order to devote his entire attention 
to the yellow pine manutacturing business formerly 
operated by Crandall & Leavitt at Warren, Ark., but 
now owned by the Arkansas Lumber Company, recently 
incorporated, b. Kiichardson, who succeeds Mr, 
Leavitt as the Junior member of the firm, was connected 
with the old concern tor seven years and is a gentie- 
man who possesses a thorough appreciation of the wants 
of the local and outside lumber business. Crandall & 
Richardson will continue on much the same lines as the 
old firm. ‘hey will handie hardwoods, cypress and yel- 
low pine from the yard, as well as in cartoad lots direct 
from initial points. ‘Lhey will continue to occupy the 
splendid yard which was established by Crandall & 
Leavitt three or four years ago at the intersection of 
Thirty-third street and Center avenue, and which is 
generally considered one of the best equipped yards in 
the city as far as transportation and piling facilities 
are concerned, J. N. Crandall, who for several years 
past has spent considerable of his time at his home 
in Conneaut, U., has recently again removed to this city 
and will devote more or less personal attention to the 
business. The new firm is strony financially and morally, 
as was the old firm, and is well worthy of the con- 
fidence and esteem of the public. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


From the standpoint of use there are three grand 
divisions of the lumber trade. First the general build- 
ing requirement; second the demand for timber, espe- 
cially tor railroad use and car construction; third, the 
requirement for the industries. The first two of these 
requirements are almost phenomenal for the season, the 
last is only normal if it be that. It is this last fact which 
gives an appearance of dullness to the hardwood trade, 
although it is recognized by hardwood men generally 
that the dullness is an artiticial one, so to speak, the 
result of a bear campaign on the part of the hardwood 
consumers who alreauy are relinquishing their positions, 
are buying more freely and are flooding holders of 
hardwood lumber with their inquiries. 

* * * 








The building demand is remarkable. There has un- 
questionably been less lumber distributed through the 
farming districts during the Jast month than previously, 
because of storms and bad roads, but the heavy inquiry 
for sash and doors would indicate that construction has 
gone on notwithstanding these facts and that buildings 
begun during the winter are being pushed to completion. 
The farmers’ requirement is likely to be small for some 
time to come. Just now in the west and central north 
the roads are about as bad as they ever get to be. They 
say that all over Iowa it is all a team can do to pull an 
empty wagon when off the comparatively few paved 
streets. But notwithstanding the country situation the 
demand for building lumber contirues large, based 
on the requirements of cities, towns and_ vil- 
lages. The general distribution of prosperity is shown 
by the volume of building operations in cities and towns 
in all sections of the country. No particular section has 
& monopoly of good things. The east is showing less 
activity than other sections of the country, but even 
there the requirement seems to be normal. 

* * KR 


The railroad requirement for new construction and 
repairs 1s assuming large proportions. It is impossible 
for the roads to get all the ties they want. The roads 
Which prefer oak are forced to eke out the supply with 
other materials, while the southern roads which use 
yellow pine and cypress find it difficult to secure the 
supplies they need. “In fact it is impossible to get 
cypress ties enough. Nothing else is wanted by the 
roads which traverse the swampy sections in the south, 
and the requirement for cypress lumber is so strong that 
the output of ties has been cut down and what are 
available command a higher price than usual. New rail- 
mee construction promises to be of considerable extent 

18 year. Comparatively high prices of rails and 
ridges perhaps tend to restrict operations of this sort, 
as where new lines are needed they are going ahead 
egardless of this fact. This will involve a large con- 
Sumption of timber and lumber for bridges, buildings, 


Metforms ete., all of which means trade for the lumber- 





In the white pine country there is a hardening of 
values, Stocks are broken and in a good many instances 
slight, and the heavy call is lookea upon as presaging 
another advance 1 prices belore lony, since the new 
cub will not be avalab.e to any macerial extent tor 
two or three months yet. A great many mils have 
been started up within the last week or Lwo, but they 
are principally the smailer ones scattered througn 
the woods, many of which run practically the year 
around anyhow. While the greatest scarcity is m the 
better graues, there has been a decided stillening in the 
low grade stock tributary to the great lakes. 

* * * 

The position of hemlock is steadily improving in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, Stocks are being reauced some- 
what under the intuence of an eniarged demand, and 
the prospective light ou_put compared with that of last 
year encourages owners of hemlock in piie to stand 
out for better prices than were customary a short time 
ago. Kastern nemiock tully holds its own in the east- 
ern markets, though it is somewhat atlected by the west- 
ern product in western New York and Pennsylvania, 

* * * 

All sorts of good things are predicted for the pro- 
ducers of easteimu spruce Lmis year, Late advices are unat 
the snows have been so heavy in Maine that a good 
luany .0gs aie being ieit in the woods, so that with the 
lunited output ana the increasing demand dealers and 
consumers aie alraid that still nigher prices may be 
reached, North Carolina pine shows some improve- 
ment in price, though lower grades are still seliing 
be.ow what they should, The box demand seems to be 
improving, however, so that it is hoped the box grades 
ot this wood will soon be in a more prolitabie position. 
The eastern requirement for southern pine and cypress 
continues strong, taking most offerings at regular prices, 
though there 1s still a little talk of concessions where 
pitch pine comes in direct competition with the North 
Carolina product. 

” * * 

The activity in southern pine continues unabated, 
or rather is increasing compared with the movement 
of two or three weeks ago, whem for various reasons, 
chietly climatic, there was somewhat of a decrease in 
orders, Shipments, however, went on during that time 
as rapidly as weather conditions would permit, so that 
it will probably be found that March made a record 
that would compare favorably with the outturn during 
January and kebruary. During that time the mills 
probably gained a littie on their orders, but now they 
are in their old position of more orders than they can 
take care of, and they are turning them down freely 
unless they are just to their liking, 

* * * 

The cypress mills of Louisiana are said to be getting 
their stocks in better shape than they have been for 
a long time past, though the supply of thick lumber in 
shipping condition is still not what it should be. All 
branches of the cypress business seem to be flourishing. 
‘Lhe shingle requirement is greater than the supply 
and the same may be said of tie and car material. 

* * * 

The Pacific coast trade is in excellent shape. Red 
cedar shingles are as strong as ever and the redwood 
shingle demand seems to be growing in breadth. In 
lumber the coast is making a distinct gain this year, 
although local conditions, as seen in the distributing 
regions of California, are not entirely satisfactory. We 
publish in another column a new and advanced price 
list on fir, spruce and red cedar lumber and its products, 
adopted by the new manufacturers’ association. It has 
been thought that the lumber capacity of the north- 
western coast mills was in excess of any probable 
demand, but such does not seem now to be the case, for 
the mills equipped to handle the rail trade have all 
they can do, while the export mills are busy on orders. 

* ” * 

The hardwood trade is showing a decided improve- 
ment in the west, with a slight improvement in the east. 
In the central part of the country, in all the hardwood 
consuming centers, the factories are busy and many of 
them have so reduced their stocks as to make necessary 
a call upon the dealers, who in turn throw it back to the 
mills. From all such points as St. Louis, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Grand Rapids, Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
with the multitude of other and smaller manufacturing 
towns, there are reports of improving conditions as far 
as the hardwood trade is concerned. In the east the 
activity is not so pronounced, with no such gain in 
values as in the west, though there has not been as 
much demoralization there as in the west, and conse- 
quently not so much improvement is to be looked for, 

. * a 


The export business is not in satisfactory condition 
except on the Pacific coast. A good deal of lumber is 
moving but the trans-Atlantic markets all seem to be 
afflicted with lumber indigestion. And the less said 
about the export trade the better, except to warn 
exporters to proceed with caution. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Not so much complaint is heard this season 
as is usual regarding the effect of bad country roads 
and stormy, disagreeable weather upon the volume of the 
white pine trade at the city yards. The truth of the 
matter seems to be that trade is so generally distributed 
through the country that while there may be almost im- 
passable thoroughfares in some districts, they are fairly 
good in others. At any rate there is such a good trade 











in the towns that the even tension of demand is being 
satisfactorily maintained. 

Reports from retail dealers all over the country are 
encouraging to a flattering degree. In every city, town 
and hamlet the same report is made, namely, that 
building was never more active and prospects for the 
summer never excelled. Were these reports not so uni- 
versally good there would be some misgiving that the 
prosperity we hear about was an accidental circum- 
stance; but the signs of thrift and industrial activity 
are everywhere visible and the lumber trade invariably 
shares in this general prosperity to as great a degree as 
any other department of commerce. 

Later advices from northern manufacturing points are 
strictly in line with those that have been received dur- 
ing the past month or more and are indicative of a strong 
market through the spring. Dry stocks of lumber on 
Lake Superior have been pretty well cleaned out, as is 
also the case in the Menominee district and heavy in- 
roads have been made on the mill cut of 1901. Prices 
are being well maintained, showing no symptoms of 
weakness at any point. No. 3 boards appear to be in ex- 
cellent demand, especially as compared with a few 
months ago or just before the close of navigation last 
year, when they were hardly inquired for at all. Now, 
however, they are selling at $12.50 to $13 at the several 
ports on Lake Superior, 

The demand for shingles and lath is keeping well 
ahead of the supply. Extra *A* white pine shingles are 
held in the neighborhood of $2.40, Chicago delivery. 
Extra *A* white cedar shingles are quoted at from $2.25 
to $2.30 by rail or water. These prices show a slight 
advance over January quotations and those who are 
well posted on the shingle situation expect to see a 
still further advance in values this spring. Lath are 
being held at $3.40 to $3.50 Chicago delivery for strictly 
No. 1 white pine. The demand has largely been of late 
for No. 2, which are rather variable in price at from 
$1.80 to $2.25 delivered here. 


Chicago Building Permits. 


Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the week 
ending March 30, 1901, were filed as follows: 





















Class. No. Total value. 
S De 0: © A occ dunscepean 5 $185,100 
5,000 to Pe ccteteedownne 16 109,500 
SE Oe SE cnccenacdecads 8 117,200 
25,000 to Ge Gevcascocedied 3 85,000 
SESS: Co TORSO be cc ccisosecces 2 135,000 
TE coc nnnvecvacecaunavats 114 $631,800 
Total previous week......... 92 584,400 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 30. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
19001 ..cccccce eecccece o eccecece ecccces coccce cocee. 24,232,000 923,000 
1900 . cecccccccee cece voces coccce cocece cove cececeeahpeue, 000 6,340,000 
IMCFORRS . occce cove ccccce cocces cece cece coces 2,980,000 
DOCPORES 0 co ccce coce cocc ccc ccce cece cscs cose 1,417,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to MARCH 30, INCLUSIVE 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1001 .cceccceccces eee ee 279,023,000 39, 400,000 
1900... . -238,820,000 59,167,000 
Increase. evcccccccceccece coccccce CSUN 
DIOGUGRED ccc concer cucecense Gacccedccoqeces 19,767,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 30. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1908 .ccocccccecccceccccccccocesscceccsoccssccces 1GyhTD, C88 5, 153.000 
1900 .ccescccccccccccccc cece cece cece ccesccccceess 17,138,000 5,801,000 
INCTEASE... occ cecees cececees e 41,000 
DOCPOREG cece cocccccccccccs coccecesceecese e 648,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MARCH 30, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1008 .cccceccecce cocccccececceccccoccesocss coos JERR SED 50,428,000 
1900... e008 eecces cece cccesecce ° 178,282,000 48,312,000 
INCTEBSE..0000 ccccccccee cocccccccccocccesce 3,806,000 2,116,000 
DOCTOREC 0600 c0es cece cove cose ccccccccccccce 


COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR MARCH. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 

















WOOD Soc ccc cc0s cede concccseccer duatecnssesioden 113,566,000 17,262,000 
We bacdixcweiededuadcscaanse -- 92,872,000 23,437,000 
Rio c xstivds Sencnsescetesc® sisasta eee 
Decrease... oon 6,175 0CO 
COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS FOR MARCH. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
WD iinnd ccse decd cece sdetacds ceed cepecess edad Gage 80,400,000 22,045,000 
Wine dcncss cecesa doce segs ccecosdscescnece secs 78,907,000 19,255,000 
TRAC OIN oa iced conn bounds éées ccvdvéve'veeses 6,493,000 2,790,C00 
DOGEORES oc oc co ccccccccceccccccessces peeves 


Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions continue to be most 
flattering and shipments from this point during the 
past week have probably been the largest for any 
week this year. This gain may be traced to the fall- 
ing off a week ago, due to the blizzard throughout the 
northwest, which interfered with loading cars and with 
shipments, but it cannot be traced entirely to that 
single cause and can only be fully explained on the 
ground that demand is much better from all directions 
than it has been in previous years at this time. The 
movement of lumber is very heavy and the capacity of 
the railroads in furnishing cars is severely taxed again. 
While no car shortage is reported in this market one 
is likely to follow if the present heavy demand con- 
tinue for long. 

Travelers from all sections report an unprecedented 
demand for lumber and say that the number of new 
buildings in the course of erection this early in the 
season is surprisingly large, while many more are being 
planned and will be erected during the summer and 
fall. These travelers say that business is unusually 
good, that the movement of lumber from retailers to 
consumers has now actually commenced and that retail- 
ers are having hard work to keep up assortments to 
meet the unusual demand. All these conditions predi- 
cate a continued strong market throughout the spring 
and summer, and an advance in white pine of 50 cents 
a thousand on some descriptions is not out of the ques- 
tion. In fact, it is understood the price list committee 
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of the joint associations has such an advance in contem- 
piation, to be put into effect some time this month, 
if conditions continue as strong as at present and seem 
to warrant it. 
the figures for the first quarter of 1901 and for 
the first three months of the preceding two years will 
turnish food for the thoughttul consideration of those 
who have more than a superficial interest in the white 
j ne lumber trade. ‘They are as follows: 
FIRST QUARTER, 1899. 
Receipts. 
JAMUALY 2.2 ccce sosveseseeccs 5,010,000 
DBEDFUBIY occccccscccse seovece 0,8U5,000 


Shipments. 
19,4110,00U0 
238,5875,00U 


PRON: 245.56 cae pd oe 048 S'se SSS 7,315,000 58,535,000 

Total first quarter, 1899...... 18,630,000 86,520,000 
FIRSL QUARTER, LYUUV, 

POBUBTY cocncccccsee sovccvere $8,055,000 26,220,000 

DODFUALY cc cccccsecsocrse venee 7,695,000 24,165,000 

ee Sree ree 8,925,000 54,600,000 

Total first quarter, 1900...... 24,675,00U0 83,085,000 


FIKST QUARTER, 1901. 
SORUBET acccceveess c6ecesses 8,740,000 
WEGRET cccccevesccevee cee 11,175,000 


25,415,000 
4U,240,000 


MER. vc cae ewpre: wvsvews wud 11,040,000 45,050,000 
Yotal first quarter, 1901......30,960,000 $8,710,000 
Increase over 1YUU........... 6,205,0U0U 4,725,000 
Increase over 18VU..........4. 12,530,000 2,190,000 


‘he surprisingly heavy receipts and shipments for 
this week also indicate an unusual movement of lumber. 
They are as foilows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
WOGMORERF ceccccsccess evsescee 330,00U 1,665,000 
TINGE ccc sicceee 005 0r 0 cs0v vs 405,000 1,755,000 
PENT i cbrececttstseds sien wee 255,000 1,545,000 
BRLUTGRY .ncevrccse evosseusscene 390,000 2,090,00U 
BEOMGRT cc ccccccecns conecocceses GUU,000 1,095,000 
DOSGEEY cccccsecvece sevevecevess 180,000 1,545,000 
OGRA TOP WOOK sc oc.c cccvcvcrevess 2,160,000 9,695,00U0 
TECH TAGE WOOK so ccc cvcvscsss os 2,250,000 6,570,000 
PE sc .ceccbecis e0nevinree 3,125,000 
Le eee re er eee eT 90,000 
‘Yotal corresponding week 1900 ,1,665,00U 8,575,000 
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Saginaw Valley. ‘Trading in white pine is confined to 
the yards, there being practically no dry white pine left 
in first hands here. Some contracts are being made at 
other points by dealers here to cut out stock tor future 
delivery on this river. The market is very firm for 
good lumber. Yard dealers are generally well satisfied 
with the volume of business for March. In nearly all 
departments where lumber is manipulated plants are 
runnng with full crews and orders are plentiful. A 
large quantity of lumber has been sold to be cut to 
Toiedo and other dealers in Ohio and Indiana by mill 
firms on the lines of the roads north of the Saginaw 
river, 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. ‘The comparatively dull char- 
acter of the market during the greater part of last 
month is rapidly disappearing with spring, being ac- 
companied by strengthening of prices and increase in the 
number of inquiries. Dealers ure pleased with the out- 
look and contemplate a gradual increase in orders for 
some time. ‘The opening of navigation is only a few 
weeks away at the longest and consequently dealers here 
expect to be able shortiy to replenish by vessel the items 
in which they have been short by the receipt of lumber 
purchased in the west this winter. 

eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are doing well and generally 
report that there is no change in prices and they do not 
want any. ‘he producing centers are apparently much 
of the same mind, and so long as all can live, it is much 
better than for one branch of the business to try to 
grasp the whole of the profit, as has been done at times 
in the trade. Pine sales have been good generally with- 
out being really large and there is no complaint of 
prices, a condition that does not often prevail long at a 
time. Some of the firms regard the winter as about the 
best since the good times on the other side of the depres- 
sion that followed 1893. 

ee ee ee 

Baltimore, Md. ‘The mills have not yet resumed full 
activity and supplies on hand are just about suflicient 
for the needs of the trade at the present time. Values 
continue firm, with buyers insisting upon concessions 


and holders refusing to accept lower prices. Indica- 
tions for the future are on the whole encouraging. From 


present prospects considerable building will be done this 
summer and the requirements in the way of white pine 
will be correspondingly large. 
—errrrr—nr—rwns 

Philadelphia, Pa. Movement is fair only and there 
is no anxiety to sell. 
and better, are in request and are held stiffly. It is 
noted that there are no large offerings of any grade 
on the market. The common grades are moving fairly 
well. The advance of 50 cents on 12-inch Nos, 2 and 
3 and 6-inch No. 2 sufficiently shows the tendency of 
prices. There is a marked scarcity of 12-inch barn. 





Spruce. 


New York City. From all accounts that come from 
the east the timber market is in very good shape and 
$13 is likely to be the price of logs in May. Should 
that be the case it will not be possible to get it here 
for less than a good, fair price. The cut is not unusu- 
ally large and there has been so much snow that it 
was impossible to get the logs to stream. Besides that, 
the ground was dry, so that even with the snow off 
the streams will not be as high as usual. Even of the 
cut but one-half will be used as lumber and the rest 
for pulp. The English market is very dull. * The 








Good grades of dry lumber, cuts - 


demand is a little better for northern spruce with prices 
in pretty good shape. By car $20 is quoted for Nos. 
], 2 and 3 mixed. 
Vwyeyeey~—y~weae 

Boston, Mass. Spruce holds all the strength it has 
previously shown and for months yet there can be no 
change, at least in the direction of lower prices. Saw 
mills are busy, with all the orders they can possibly fill 
and rather more than can have prompt attention. To 
take care of their customers is about all they hope to 
do and new business almost goes begging. 

—ree—rr 

Bangor, Me. The New York market is reported firm 
for w:de spruce randoms, $18 to $18.50 being offered for 
10 and 12-inch, and $17.50 to $18 for 9, 10 and 12-inch. 
Kor narrow the market is rather weak at $16 to $17 for 
6, 7, 8 and 9-inch, and should any large quantity be put 
upon the market just now prices might break, About 
fifty cargoes are now afloat for New York, mostly from 
the provinces, and the Maine ports will be open this 
week, sending forward early shipments to a considerable 
quantity. Should all this lumber arrive in a bunch the 
market would probably be unfavorably affected all 
around, The outlook for spruce lath is better, one cargo 
having been sold within a few days at $2.50 a thousand, 
while with little stock in sight $2.75 is asked for lath to 
arrive. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Spruce is in demand at unchanged 
prices; in better demand, in fact, than the manufac- 
turers can easily take care of. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Dealers in railroad ties in this market say 
that they are in excellent request and orders are con- 
siderably more plentiful than earlier in the year. There 
is also a good demand for telephone and telegraph poles, 
on which prices are being well sustained. A shortage of 
7-foot posts has resulted in an advance, which will be 
placed in effect April 10, the following prices being rec- 
ommended, f.o.b. mill points: Round posts—s-inch, 6 
cents; 4-inch, 84 cents; 5-inch, 11 cents; 6-inch, 12 cents; 
7-inch, 14 cents; 8-inch, 20 cents. Halves—5-inch, 64 
cents; G-inch, 74 cents; 7-inch, 84 cents. Quarters—7 to 
9-inch, 6 cents. An advance is also recommended in 
shingles, which are now to be quoted at $2.25 for extra 
*A* and $1.80 for standards. ‘The white cedar shingle 
market is active and demand is daily increasing. 


eo 








Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for telephone poles, 
which has been brisk for the past fortnight, continues 
active and Minneapolis handlers report large sales. 
Many orders now being placed seem to be from local 
telephone companies, which will make extensions dur- 
ing the year. Prices on poles are gradually advancing 
and since the opening of the season have been raised 
15 per cent. ‘The post market is mot particularly active, 
but this is scarcely to be expected at this time in the 
year. Some items are still scarce, but handlers locally 
predict that this scarcity will continue until new stock 
shall be in the market. Values seem steady at list 
prices. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Dealers in hardwoods in this market think 
they can discern a steady improvement in the volume 
of demand and an increased steadine-s to values. There 
is, however, a more or less unsatisfactory condition of 
the market still observable, prices on many items being 
on a rather unstable basis and offerings above the 
current requirement. Several dealers report this week 
that they are in receipt of a vastly increased number 
of inquiries and believe that this is the forerunner of a 
decided improvement in the status of the hardwood in- 
dustry. There is certainly no reason why hardwoods 
should not be on at least as good a footing as are the 
soft woods, as consumption is going forward steadily 
and heavily and prospects for future requirements are 
of the most encouraging nature. Many, however, who 
have every faith in a good market for hardwoods this 
spring propose for the present to go with the crowd 
and do business regardless of the conservation of values, 
notwithstanding which there is quite a decided disposi- 
tion among some of the stronger firms to withhold their 
stocks from the market on the theory that this period 
of weakness is but temporary and will soon pass over. 

A local dealer this week stated that while his trade 
was reasonably good he was rather surprised at the 
widespread character of the demand, the same mail 
bringing in inquiries from interior points in Minne- 
sota, from Denver, from Los Angeles, Cal., from Canada, 
from one or two Mississippi river points, from two or 
three furniture centers and from some of the leading 
eastern markets as well, to say nothing of several in- 
quiries from abroad and a few orders from that quarter 
for immediate shipment. Those who cater to the city 
factory trade say that it is showing a fair degree of im- 
provement, but it is not yet up to the mark that it should 
reach with building and manufacturing conditions so 
uniformly satisfactory. 

Quartered white oak does not show much change in 
price, but there is a steadiness to the demand which 
must ultimately have its effect. Quartered strips are in 
excellent request and are selling at fair prices. The de- 














mand for quartered red oak is not particularly satis. 
factory to holders, but it is being bought somewhat more 
freely by yard men, who consider it a good purchase 
at present prices. There is only a slight gain in the gen- 
eral demand. Plain-sawed white and red oak are both 
in fair request, the latter being particularly strong. 

While there is considerable doing in basswood, prices 
have not yet begun to show the recovery that was 
predicted early in the year by many who were well 
posted on the basswood supply and demand. The mar- 
ket is holding firm, however, and the good stocks are held 
in strong hands, so that there is little to be apprehended 
that would demoralize the market. 

The bulk of the dry cottonwood lumber is held in the 
hands of strong parties, but there is enough offered by 
small producers and others to keep its market value un- 
certain. But for large quantities prices are being firmly 
maintained. White ash is in much the same condition, 
but the situation as regards dry stock is believed to 
justify a higher plane of values in the near future. 

Maple flooring manufacturers report a uniformly good 
trade for all of their firsts and seconds and cull flooring, 
but the common grade has been accumulating to some 
extent. Rough maple is being held firmly by manu- 
facturers in northern Michigan at $7, $12 and $17 for 
the cull, common and firsts and seconds respectively. 


i 
Saginaw Valley. ‘he hardwood market is steady, 
Sales are mostly in car lots. ‘The conditions have some- 
what improved since the close of the manufacturing sea- 
son and a fair trade during the spring and summer is 
expected. ‘There has been a fair stock of hardwood logs 
cut during the winter and the trade will be fairly sup- 
plied for the year with the dry stocks on hand and the 
new stock coming into the market later on. 
a 


St. Louis, Mo. Practically the only feature of the 
present hardwood situation at which there is serious 
complaint is the close competition St. Louis salesmen 
are meeting from other St. Louis salesmen on the road. 
Those in the city this week report that the competition 
with other markets is not nearly so severe as it 1s right 
at home. This condition was expected earlier in the 
season when every one had an abundance of lumber to 
offer, but now that stocks are smaller there should be- 
gin to be that improvement which has been noticeable at 
the mills for a month past. Prices quoted in the north- 
ern country have not shown the least increase for a 
month, despite the increased business transacted, and 
the outlook seems to be that it will be slow work forcing 
an advance. With this one exception there is little fault 
to find with the condition. 

Local furniture people are still very active and their 
order books are so filled up that they are assured of a 
prosperous year, They are buying lumber freely, but 
their stocks have been full all of the year and it is only 
their desire to keep them so that puts them in the market 
at all. They are paying higher prices than prevailed a 
few weeks ago, but are easy buyers of everything which 
meets their requirements, 

Local stocks of oak have continued to decrease and 
dealers have been easy buyers at first hands. Their 
purchases have included everything on the list, but they 
are more desirous of securing plain than quartered stock. 
In plain all thicknesses are wanted, but white sells easiest 
in heavy thicknesses. ‘Those having thick red are man- 
aging to dispose of it, but the demand in this color is 
stronger in l-inch. In quartered stock there has been 
material improvement in white and a number of large 
sales have been made within the week. A few small lots 
of red have changed hands, but the market has not quite 
recovered from the overstocked condition of the beginning 
of the year. A few far sighted ones argue that the dull- 
ness of quartered red during the past several months has 
tended to reduce the output and that this will soon be 
one of the strong items. 

Receipts of cottonwood and gum have been somewhat 
heavier than at last report, but the condition of the mar- 
ket is such that dealers are selling their stock before its 
arrival. There is little activity in these woods and the 
apparent abundance at the ner judged by the amount 
now being offered to local consumers, is retarding devel- 
opment of the usual spring demand. Prices show no im- 
provement whatever and local conditions will tend to pre 
vent active trading for at least another sixty days. 

Ash is in some evidence, but receipts are still too light 
to make it one of the factors in present trading. This 
condition prevails in hickory, but the demand is excellent 
for both and fair prices are offered. Elm has been com- 
ing in more freely and the demand is stronger than the 
supply, but receipts are too light to cause much com- 
ment. 

New Orleans, La. Reports from the interior are to 
the effect that business is picking up at some points, but 
the increase in demand has not been startling. From the 
standpoint of the exporter the situation remains about 
the same. There is plenty of tonnage and rates are com- 
paratively low, but the movement does not seem to be 
growing much. It is believed, however, from the number 
of inquiries received and their tone that there will be 
something doing soon. 


—_—_—_OoooOorrerne—ws* 


New York City. Confidence in the future is one of 
the features of the present market conditions, but there 
is no great activity to be noted. The demand can be 
put at little more than fair; in fact, late inquiry seems 
to indicate that there will be considerable done before 
long. Quartered oak is in good call at $59 to $62. 
Plain is in fair supply at $36 and upward, and poplar, 
especially firsts and seconds, is in excellent deman 
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at $36 and upward. Ash is quoted at $40 and $41 for 
9-inch, and there is a pretty good call for it. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Some dealers complain that they are 
not selling as much as they have been and express won- 
der that there is at this time of the year an apparent 
weakening of the demand. Others say that such has 
not been their experience and that any hardwood lum- 
per that does not sell must be strictly low grade, as it 
is the only thing that moves slowly. In prices there is 
no particular change and it is hoped that there will be 
none right away. Shifting about in price has not been 
profitable to anyone of late. If the price went up it 
stopped sales and if it went down there was next to 
no profit in it. Plain oak sells better than quartered 
yet, though one dealer reports that he is doing well with 
all cuts of oak. There is a good demand for birch, one 
quotation being $45 for red and $26 for white. 

eee ee 

Boston, Mass. The situation appears to show some 
improvement, as was expected earlier in the year. The 
volume of inquiry is reaching satisfactory proportions, 
with orders from manufacturers and finish mills com- 
ing along to the wholesale offices with gratifying fre- 
quency. Poplar, or whitewood as it is known locally, is 
easily the leader, and in its wake follow all the hard- 
woods. There is a tendency toward stiffer prices as con- 
ditions become gradually understood, and the amount of 
dry stock at manufacturing points is found to be only 
normal. Quartered oak has attracted more attention 
than for some time, and is bringing rather better prices 
on the whole. Considerable interest is manifested in 
ash by the manufacturing trade and orders are being 
placed at somewhat better prices than were current two 
months since. 

~—eoreaeae—roernw" 

Baltimore, Md. The trade is what might be termed 
spotty, being good in some directions and rather unsatis- 
factory in others. Oak is in active demand with respect 
to the better grades and shares this condition with ash, 
while walnut is of course a steady seller, the market 
being able to absorb all desirable logs offered for sale. 
In the common grades quiet prevails, furniture manu- 
facturers and other consumers buying in only moderate 
quantities. The export business is characterized by the 
shrinkage in values and dullness as to demand which are 
inevitable consequences of a plentiful supply. 

nr hn 


Philadelphia, Pa. There is a fair movement at un- 
changed prices. Red oak is moving well. White oak 
is scarce in Is and 2s and stiff in price, but common 
and culls are easy. Quartered stock is in better demand 
and is moving at fair prices. Chestnut is scarce and 
in good demand, especially 14, 14 and 2-inch stock. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. There is quite an interest in hemlock, as is 
shown by frequent inquiries that are made by yard men 
for the different sizes and grades of stock. Northern 
mills are holding their prices firmer and in many in- 
stances are securing a dollar or so higher price than they 
could obtain a month or six weeks ago. Dry hemlock 
is being offered in a limited way by rail at $10.50 on the 
basis of Chicago delivery, but the quantity available at 
that price is much less than it was during the winter, 
most deals being now effected on the basis of $10.75 
or $11. Manufacturers in both Michigan and Wisconsin 
report a much better demand for their products at retail 
points in the middle and eastern states and think it is 
only a question of a short time when the ideal differen- 
tial of $2 a thousand between hemlock and white pine 
piece stuff will be regained. 








Saginaw Valley. The active demand for lumber it 
is thought will cause an enhanced demand for hemlock 
and some increase in prices. The quantity of hemlock 
put in during the winter is larger than expected last 
fall, but not so large as a year ago. There is, however, 
considerable dry hemlock on hand. At mill points north 
it is held at prices running from $7 to $10.50. There 
has been some inquiry during the week at interior mill 
points for hemlock and some sales have been made. 





_ New York City. There is an excellent demand, as 
18 usual at this season, and although orders come in 
fast and the $15 base price is most firmly held, there 
'8 more than one opinion regarding any possible advance. 
It 8 generally held that to put prices up would tend 
to drive away the builder and the contractor and per- 
haps put a quietus on many a big building scheme. 
No. 1 boards still continue scarce. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. A leading local dealer pre- 
dicts that the Michigan product will cut a bigger figure at 
this and the Buffalo markets this season than for many 
Previous years. Michigam manufacturers have sawn an 
unusually large amount of hemlock this winter and the 
ae that are asked by them are so varied that they 
bo tend to affect prices on Pennsylvania hemlock on 
an market as well as all canal towns and Hudson 
rlver points, where the Michigan stock caw be delivered 
in boat load lots as soon as navigatior shall open. 

ee ee a 
— N.Y. Dealers in hemlock timber say that 
olf ranch of the business is rather dull, but 
rer be still a large movement of construction hem- 
Pe fre, especially for Pan-American work, which is in 
everish condition of activity yet as regards the struc- 


tures not on the official list and accommodations outside 
the grounds. ‘There is also a good movement of hem- 
lock east and though there appears to be a special activ- 
ity now in Adirondack spruce there is likely to be need 
of both. Prices remain unchanged. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is improving, but there 
is the same difficulty about meeting specifications on 
account of the greatly broken character of stocks. There 
can be no remedy in this direction until the new cut 
shall be ready for the market, and that should not 
be until about July if the cut is to be given time to 
dry, but as experience has shown there will be plenty 
of green lumber dumped on the market from the inside 
mills just as soon as there shall be call for it. Cut- 
ting is expected to begin at Williamsport at any time 
now, though it has been asserted here that the boom 
will not be opened up much before the middle of the 
month. ‘Some dealers assert that the shortage of dry 
stocks will*tend to bring about a natural advance of 
50 cents if the demand should quicken any before the 
summer; others think that there will not arise any 
conditions to warrant any change. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. While there is a fair request for dry poplar 
at all times in this market, the demand at present is 
somewhat brisker than usual, and is mainly for firsts 
and seconds and cull, the common grade being somewhat 
neglected in comparison. However, stocks of all grades 
are not full and in firsts and seconds there is a positive 
scarcity, especially for inch. Lately there has been quite 
an improvement in the demand for squares, the class of 
buildings now being erected over the country evidently 
demanding considerable turned work, and squares have 
been looking up accordingly. Stocks at the mills are 
reported fairly well assorted, but not heavy, although 
in some localities, owing to the non-arrival of the tides 
that are usually expected along in February, logs have 
been wanting and the stocks of lumber on hand are badly 
broken. These mills will now have to depend upon the 
June tide for their logs and consequently the cut of 
poplar is apt to be considerably reduced. Prices are be- 
ing well maintained, and while there is an occasional 
sale of common that may not be regarded up to the mark, 
the other grades are bringing the same prices that have 
prevailed for some time past. 
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Boston, Mass. Poplar continues to be the leader in 
interest and stability in this market and there is no 
change to report in its condition, unless it be a slightly 
better demand. The export trade is making some inroads 
into stocks on hand and export houses are keen on the 
trail of desirable mill cuts. It is reported that a 
stronger demand than ever before is apparent abroad. 
Locally the outlook is promising and advances in the 
price of all grades are generally considered probable. This 
advance has already taken place in the south. 





Baltimore, Md. Poplar continues to hold its own 
with surprising tenacity, and in some quarters the 
opinion is expressed that large exportations alone ena- 
ble producers of poplar lumber to keep up values, but 
good dry stocks are said to be actually scarce, and top- 
notch prices rule. The supply of newly manufactured 
lumber is more liberal, common grades being rather 
plentiful, but in its more important branches the trade 
is characterized by surprising firmness, and the mills 
have no surplus stock but are run generally on advance 
orders. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Nos. 1 and 2 are very scarce and 
are in demand and there is a good movement of com- 
mon and culls. Sap is nearly out of the market. Stocks 
are being held firmly and there are those who think that 
an enhandement of values is imminent. 
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Pacific Coast Woods. 
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Tacoma, Wash. The local market is in good 
condition and is calling for a whole lot of lumber and 
many of the mills are turning down orders all of the time. 
Prices are steady but manufacturers attach a great deal 
of importance to the meeting of the three coast associa- 
tions, the Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, to be held here March 29, when a uniform 
list for the whole coast is expected to be agreed upon 
which will greatly stiffen the market and result in much 
benefit to Puget sound manufacturers especially, their 
list being below the Oregon list. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. It there has been any change in the 
yellow pine situation since last report it is that the 
demand is from a wider territory than at that time, the 
change being mainly brought about by the change from 
winter to spring. A few weeks ago it was stated that 
there was a stronger demand from the west than from the 
east, but there is now a healthy demand from all sections. 
Not the least decrease in western business is noted, but 
there has been improvement in the east. The condition 





was that mills west of the river were entirely sold out 
of lumber, but this condition now prevails east of the 
river and there is no section where there is an abundance 
of anything but unfilled orders. The improvement in 
weather conditions has counterbalanced the effects of 
the season upon the farmer trade and, while farmers 
may now be paying more attention to their crops than to 
buying of Jumber, stock is required from other sources 
and demand has not been decreased in the least. 

At the mills stocks are entirely depleted in the ma- 
jority of cases and no attempt is being made to take 
care of all of the orders offered, and heavy rains have 
fallen over the pine section of Arkansas and the output 
has not been what it should be. The operation of many 
of the mills twenty-two out of the twenty-fours a day 
has aided matters considerably, but the increased demand 
has kept pace with increased production. There is no 
item which is in surplus stock, there being no supply of 
anything, but it seems to be easier to keep A flat grain 
and B edge grain flooring together in sufficient quantities 
to fill orders than with any other class of stock. An evi- 
dence of the strength of the demand is the size of the 
orders received. Retail stocks are so low that orders 
are almost invariably for straight cars and innumerable 
salesmen have received instructions to accept no orders 
except for mixed cars, stocks being too light of any one 
item to sell out entirely. A wonderful demand continues 
for all items on the right hand side of the list, with a 
special call for dimension and boards. These are in poor 
supply and a number of mills refuse to entertain orders 
for them. All of this prosperity has engendered the 
idea among local wholesalers that a higher basis of 
values could easily be maintained. Some of the Kansas 
City people who have been in the city recently also argue 
this, but no steps have yet been taken to raise prices. 

Considerable trouble is still reported over shipping 
facilities in the country west of the river and that ship- 
ments, although heavy, are not nearly what they would 
be were the situation easier. There are many delays in 
transit and northern buyers are complaining greatly. 
However, there is a steady improvement in this connec- 
tion and the fact that all are becoming accustomed to 
the situation tends to reduce the number of complaints. 


—r—rrwrn* 


Chicago. The yellow pine demand for city use has 
not been perhaps quite as active thus far this year as a 
year ago, but representatives here of the southern mills 
say that their trade outside is much heavier than it was 
last year at this time. It cannot be denied at the same 
time that there is a heavy consumption of yellow pine in 
various forms going on in Chicago constantly, but it is 
plain that there are not so many timber bills offered this 
spring as has been customary at this season of the year. 
This is hard to explain when it is considered that the 
building operations and outlook are so generally active in 
the city and suburbs. One reason for this is undoubt- 
edly that the class of buildings being erected is largely 
comparatively inexpensive dwellings and small structures 
as a rule where yellow pine dimension is not used. 

It it just barely possible that yellow pine prices are 
regarded by the average buyer as being a little too high 
and this may account for the recent falling off in trade 
in portions of this territory. It is reported of a sales- 
man who started out to sell yellow pine for a southern 
concern and white pine for a northern concern in terri- 
tory where both usually find a ready market and may 
fairly be regarded as being line territory, that he sold 
last week three cars of yellow pine and eleven cars of 
white pine. Whether this may be regarded as a straw 
showing the direction of the wind or not is for the reader 
to decide, but there is certainly an important deduction 
to be drawn from it. 

Prices are being steadily maintained, excepting of 
course the cutting that is always found in a large mar- 
ket like Chicago. Taking the country over there is noth- 
ing but full list mentioned and as a rule buyers seem 
glad to get the stock with any degree of promptness at 
the best prices going. The great trouble with the south- 
ern mills is to keep up with their orders and most of 
them are thirty to sixty days behind at the present 
time. These orders include everything that is manufac- 
tured from the yellow pine tree. Railroad ties and all 
sorts of car material are still in strong request at good 
prices, at an advance of probably $1 a thousand over 
three months ago. Yard stock is scarce and brings full 
prices at all times. There is thus far little if any ac- 
cumulation to be noted at the mills. 


_—_—e—_—err—r—r—r'Y’ 


Kansas City, Mo. The volume of business offered in 
March was greater than during either January or Feb- 
ruary. With some the only reason the volume of busi- 
ness fell short of January or February was because their 
mills were so loaded with orders that they refused to 
take care of any great number last month. The record 
shows that the building trade all over the country has 
been more active than ever before during the first three 
months of a year; also that yellow pine is in greater pro- 
portionate demand than at any previous time and is 
being sold over a greater area of territory. The report 
of Secretary George K. Smith for February, just issued, 
shows that of the mills reporting the shipments exceeded 
the euts during February by 18,000,000 feet, and it is 
predicted that the report for March will show a greater 
decrease in the stocks on hand. Where the weather will 
permit the mills are turning out lumber rapidly, but the 
volume of business is taking it as quickly as in shipping 
condition, and in some cases before. 

Many orders are being turned down because of lack of 
assortment, and there are very few mixed orders on 
which a guaranty of prompt shipment can be made at 
this time. Most manufacturers are hoping for a lull in 
the demand, so they can clean up their orders on hand 
and assort up their stocks for the big prospective busi- 
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ness. Prices are reported firmer than a week ago, which 
means that even large buyers who usually get conces- 
sions are paying list, or very close to it, on their pur- 
chases of yellow pine. ° 
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New Orleans, La. More manufacturers are running 
their plants night and day than ever has been known at 
this period of the year. Even with this increased activ- 
ity it seems impossible to keep abreast of the orders. 
There is not a single avenue of consumption which is not 
furnishing its full quota of business, and prices could 
hardly be stronger. Some of the mills, which are far 
behind in orders, are quoting prices in excess of list, 
principally to keep from getting further behind. It is 


not believed probable, however, that there will be any 
further official advances this spring. 
wv—yeveeee 


New York City. As might be expected from the g ood 
inquiry to be noted for all grades of stock, prices are 
stiffening up most decidedly and there is a much bet- 
ter feeling about than there was last week. Some of 
the larger houses complain of occasional cutting of fig- 
ures and of selling direct to consumers on the part of 
wholesalers, but it is hoped that these little differences 
will soon be adjusted without open warfare. 





Philadelphia, Pa. A good deal of business is doing 
and some close bidding is being done. Good inquiry is 
noted from the railroads and not a little for yard stock. 
As an indication of the way prices are running it may 
be mentioned that a Lehigh valley schedule of some 
size was accepted at $17.50 and that for a somewhat 
similar transaction even this figure was shaded a few 
cents. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Business continues to be all that could 
be expected; in fact the term “all that could be desired” 
might be used when the season of year is considered. 
Operators generally throughout the North Carolina terri- 
tory have very comfortable lines of orders on hand, some 
more, some less, but all have more than a fighting chance 
to make March and April show up as good or better 
than ever before. Such a state of trade at this time 
points very strongly to but one conclusion—that the 
North Carolina product will be in heavy demand from 
this time right through the year and, no doubt, prices 
that are now as firm as adamant will go higher, as 
they have already started on an upward trend. 

Vessels are freely offered at $2.50 for New York 
and Long Island sound; $3.25 Boston. 

Baltimore, Md. Though business is pronounced rather 
quiet at present, stocks are moving in considerable 
quantities and there are no accumulations in any direc- 
tion, notwithstanding the rather large receipts at the 
wharves. Dressed stocks have advanced $1 a thousand 
feet, while rough lumber is practically unchanged. The 
box makers are still rather inactive, a condition largely 
due to the formation of the tin can trust, with its 
unsettling effect upon the situation. Box grades, tliere- 
fore, are ample for all requirements, and the margin 
of profit at the present time is rather narrow. 

New York City. The lower grades of this lumber 
are rather slow of action and there seems to be a 
plentiful stock in this market. The good grades, how- 
ever, are rather scarce and are in good demand with 
prices quite firmly held. 

Boston, Mass. There seems to be no doubt but North 
Carolina pine has passed the low point and is decidedly 
on the up grade. There are strong indications of a bet- 
ter market and at a better price than for a long time. 
Quotations made within the last two months in many 
cases are being withdrawn. This is gratifying to almost 
everyone and should tend to improve rather than retard 
sales. The better demand extends to the lower grades 
as well as the higher, which is much to the liking of the 
mill men, who prefer to see all kinds moving in unison 
with no accumulation at either end. 








Cypress. 


Chicago. Sales of cypress are keeping up in good 
shape and the demand appears to be growing as befits the 
season. It is quite evident that consumption this spring 
is going to be in keeping with what it has been during 
the past year and if the amount of inquiries that are 
going to the mills and coming to the sellers of cypress 
here and elsewhere can be taken as a criterion, the vol- 
ume of cypress demand will be far ahead of what it ever 
has been before in this section of the country. There is 
a fair inquiry for tank material and a first rate call for 
cypress finishing lumber, both at the mills and elsewhere. 

Reports from the manufacturing districts show a satis- 
factory condition of affairs, save that stocks are not as 
well assorted as the manufacturers would like to have 
them, but there is every prospect that within a couple 
of months an abundance of fairly dry stock will be ready 
for market, provided the demand does not increase too 
heavily in the interval. Prices are being steadily main- 
tained at nothing less than the list and bid fair to remain 
firm through the season. 
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St. Louis, Mo. A number of representatives of south- 
ern mills say that they have not been particularly ag- 


gressive during the past few weeks for the reason that 
they have little stock to offer. Despite this, buyers of 
cypress have gone to them and they have really made a 
greater number of sales than was their intention. Among 
local users of cypress there seems to be a full under- 
standing of the situaton at the mills and all are willing 
if necessary to wait for deliveries, the object being to get 
orders accepted. It seems to be impossible to get sales 
down to a point where it will be possible for mills to 
accumulate any lumber and the situation is bullish in 
the extreme. Some inclination exists to dispute the 
claims that are made that there will be an abundance of 
air dried stock within two months. Local dealers who 
are in touch with the mills say mill stocks are deteriorat- 
ing rather than improving and that as the mills are 
already being pushed to their capacity and orders are 
increasing there is no chance to catch up in the near 
future. 
eee eee 

Kansas City, Mo. Reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing, it is a fact that cypress mill stocks are becom- 
ing badly broken. There is much more complaint on ac- 
count of slow shipments than there was a month ago, 
and this is not surprising, as the demand from this terri- 
tory continues active and in addition the mills have to 
supply a big eastern trade which set in during March. 
They have all the business they can attend to and are 
behind on their orders, in spite of the fact that all the 
Louisiana mills are running full time and some are run- 
ning at night. 
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New Orleans, La. During the last week there has 
been a decided improvement in the volume of business 
from the east. The mills are now receiving a liberal sup- 
ply of orders from Ohio, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
New York and the New England states are still behind 
in the procession, but their tardiness in sending in busi- 
ness is lost sight of in the general activity from other 
quarters. There is not a mill anywhere in this section 
which has not all it can do, and orders are being for- 
warded promptly. Every order placed is at full list 
prices. 





New York City. There is a good demanu and prices 
continue quite firm and no stocks are accumulating at 
the mills. Whatever tendencies there are in prices are 
toward even better figures than those at present pre- 
vailing. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Our hardwood dealers are looking with 
more and more interest into the cypress supply, for it is 
in better demand right along. One dea'er remarks that 
if he had laid in a lot of it a year ago he could 
have had a full $3.50 profit now over that time. It is 
declared that rates can be obtained all rail from cypress 
districts that will carry our trade to northern Massa- 
chusetts. If this can be done it will also be possible 
to ship other southern lumber to that section and thus 
enable this market to compete with the ocean route. 
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Baltimore, Md. Inquiry is still of moderate dimen- 
sions, while prices show no weakness in any direction. 
In the local market the demand is rather restricted, but 
domestic trade is of fair proportions and brings sat- 
isfactory returns. No great rush of orders is looked 
for, but dealers are practically unanimous in the opinion 
that a good business will be done. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market at this point con- 
tinues to strengthen as the spring demand becomes 
more promounced. Star A Stars are now quoted firm 
at $2.30, with no concessions. Clears command $2.60. 
All buyers seem desirous of shingles for immediate con- 
sumption and no transit stock can be found which has 
not already been sold. Local handlers believe that no 
further advances in the price of red cedar shingles will 
be scheduled this sprimg, but they also state that no de- 
clines are to be expected. 
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Tacoma, Wash. The shingle market is still “it” and 
the demand far exceeds the supply. A carload was sold 
this week at $1.50 to a man who wanted them in a hurry, 
while one leading manufacturer reports having turned 
down orders for 100 cars during the past three weeks. 
The shingle trade has never been in a better, more 
healthy condition than it is this spring. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Demand for red cedar shingles is 
running largely to transit cars or shingles that can be 
shipped at once, as many dealers are running low on 
stock. The price is firm, and while some concerns are 
offering concessions full list can be gotten without 
trouble for any cars in transit, or by any mill that can 
promise prompt shipment. The demand so far this year 
has been away beyond expectations and eaught the mills 
unawares. The volume of business in this territory was 
never before as good in March, and from present indica- 
tions the mills will have many more orders to take care 
of from this territory before the dealers will be supplied. 





New Orleans, La. There has been a slight falling off 
in shingle orders from the west, but the demand even 
now is keeping the mills well supplied. Indeed, the mills 
are by no means caught wp yet on the back orders, which 
kept piling in when the mills were far behind. List 
reigns supreme. 
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Cooperage. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Increased activity im the flour 
producing world has produced an increased demand 
for cooperage stock. The trade has not assumed large 
proportions as yet but indications point to a good 
trade in future as the factories are said to have but 
little stock at hand on old contracts, Some buying 
has developed during the past two weeks but all pur- 
chasers are apparently looking for concessions and are 
not disposed to place orders at quoted prices. Handlers 
of material in this city are holding firmly at their quo. 
tations and declare that they are unable to grant con- 
cessions to move stock. The unusual demand for barre] 
stock from southern points Jends a tone of firmness to 
the market which would probably not be evident from 
the Mimneapolis market. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is a slight slacking back of the 
prices of cooperage stock, based mainly on the dullness 
of flour, which is everywhere reported. First class elm 
flour barrel staves and coiled hoops are now quoted the 
same, $8 to $8.25, and first class basswood headings at 6 
to 6} cents. No newly cut staves are in yet, though it is 
reported that they will be here before the end of the 
week, 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - ~ - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « - - - 46 cents a line, 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line, 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
n.orning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. ‘ 


Wanted-Cmployees 


WANTED-—BAND SAW FILER 
Tor our double band mills. One who is thoroughly compe- 
tent. Write, stating wages expected and how soon can come. 
THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
That has had some experience in planing mill office, estl- 
mating on sash, doors and blinds and glass, and taking off 
items in general. State former employer and wages expected. 
Address ‘M. K. & R.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TWO OR THREE MACHINE MEN 
In planing mill; $1.50 per day ; steady work. 
THE COLLINS CO., Pennsboro, W. Va. 


WANTED 

To communicate with men who desire work for them- 
selves and a desirable and permanent location for their faml- 
lies. Our mills run the year round. We pay standard wages; 
cash once a month; coupons during the month. We have 
three well equipped stores, but employees are not obliged to 
trade with us. We have houses to rent, but employees are 
free to rent of others. Greenville is the county seat and a 
town of 1,200 people, with a graded school which “keeps” 
nine months in the year. Our mills are on the edge of town. 
We are tired of dealing with men who are here today and 
gone tomorrow ; hence this advertisement. 

, HOLLADAY-KLOTZ LAND & LUMBER CO., 
Greenville, Mo. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
Yor veneered door department. Experienced man with thor- 
ough knowledge of details, accustomed to handling men; & 
hustler. Give references and salary required. 
Address “D. A. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ORDER CLERK 
By sash, door and blind manufacturing house. Bright young 
man with knowledge of the line desired. In applying state 
age, experience and salary desired. 
Address “D. A. 8,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SHIPPING CLERK. 
Virst class, able to handle 50,000,000 feet per year. Must be 
acquainted with Chicago. 
Address “D. A. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























WANTED-—GOOD MAN TO BUY LUMBER, 
Thoroughly acquainted with Georgia and North Carolina mills. 
Address “J. J. J.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER. 
Young man, experienced, quick and accurate, of good char- 
acter and habits. Give age and references. 
F. W. HOWES & CO., 71st & Wallace Sts., Chicago. — 


WANTED-—A GOOD YARD FOREMAN 
To take charge of sash and door mill lumber yard. Must be 
capable, sober and not afraid to work. Answer, giving 48® 
experience and wages. 
Address “D,. A. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
penteesccs IT! 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
Vor city work. One who has had some experience in figuring 
from plans. State age, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “D. A. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
peeaiaentY S 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS EDGER MAN. 
Pine mill running the year around. Steady position in 
a good man. Address WEST SIDE FLUMP & LUMB 
CO., Carters, Tuolumne County, Cal. 
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